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REMARKS. 


“The Alcatd. 


WHENEVER a man fancies himself particularly clever, 
nine times out of ten we may safely set him down fora 
fool; and he who takes credit for more than ordinary 
sagacity, is, for the most part, an egregious gull. Re- 
formation begins, where charity too often ends, at home. 
A man’s family, or his individual self, will always find 
him sufficient employment in the good work of amend- 
ment; and,if he walk abroad, it should be to improve 
himself, rather than to exhibit his own excellence asa 
model for the imitation of others. An intermeddler in 
other people's affairs is always lax in that which more 
immediately concerns himself, and he who looks over 
his neighbour’s threshold generally overlooks his own. 
Don Christopher Toxado is an illustration of all that we 
have said upon this subject. He thinks himself an oracle 
of wisdom when every body else knows him to be a 
dupe. Abroad, he thrusts his nose into every corner ; 
at home, he shuts his eyes at all that passes under it. 
He prides himself on the good government of his family, 
while his son is serenading, his wife and niece masque- 
rading, his very lackey running riot, and his faithful 
secretary and confidant plotting with the whole house- 
hold, and cajoling and making a fool of him at all 
points, The old Don is, moreover, hypocritically pha- 
rasaical and over-righteous ; a vigilant persecutor of 
evil-doers—a spy at carnivals and merry-makings—a 
very Argus when mischief is abroad: yet, withal, 
he loves a pretty girl when nobody is by; and, like 
other staid and venerable personages, he makes the 
duties of his office subservient to his pleasures. Such is 
the Alcaid, whose gullibility is productive of consider- 
able merriment. We are pleased, for the sake of the en- 
tertainment afforded us, that he retains his office trium- 
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phantly, discovers the treachery of those arch knaves, 
Gregorio and Juan, and Jearns to appreciate the honest 
services of his ingenious and impudent factotum, Mr 
Secretary Pedrosa, 

This opera is overloaded with business and bustle. 
The plot is as slight as may be, but the incidents follow 
each other with such perplexing rapidity, that we are 
ina maze from beginning to end; nor can we disentangle 
ourselves sufliciently to remember what is past, or to 
consider what is going on. Intrigue is the leading fea- 
ture of Spanish plots, and Mr. Kenny has laid it on with 
avengeance! Boys and girls, old women and dotards, 
valets and abigails, are all bent on the same sport. 
The adventure of the lady of Rose, of the tree and the 
bells, the incarceration of Jabez, and the birth-day en- 
tertainment, are romantic and comical. The opening 
scene is by far the best ; each individual member of the 
Don’s household applying to Pedrosa for counsel and 
assistance, is well conceived. The character of Jabez is 
highly amusing,—so jealous, amorous, choleric, and self- 
subdued. Harley rendered it exceedingly droll. We wish 
the part had been longer, to have brought out more fully 
the actor’s eccentricities. Mr. Kenny, in his title, has pro- 
mised us some insight into the secrets of oflice ; but we 
have nothing but an example of every-day occurrence,— 
that of an official striving to keep his place, and a brace 
of underlings plotting to thrust him out of it, and to seat 
themselves in hisstead. The songs of the opera are in- 
differently written; considering the ample scope af- 
forded, there is an unusual dearth of comic singing. 
There was no reason to complain of the acting. Liston 
looked an exquisite quiz in Pedrosa; a secretary with 
such a face must have made rare sport among the sub- 
alterns in office. Farren gave a flushed and rosy pic- 
ture of the amorous old magistrate. Madame Vestris, no 
doubt, had her admirers in Felix, but we were not 


among them. 
ep D—G. 


MEMOIR OF MADAME VESTRIS. 


Mapame Vestris is the grand-daughter of the cele- 
brated engraver, Bartolozzi. She was the wife, and is 
now the widow, of M. Armand Vesatris, formerly princi- 
pal dancer at the King’s Theatre. Her first appearance 
in public was at the Opera House, onthe 20th July, 
1815, on the occasion of her husband’s benefit, in the 
opera of “ Il Ratto di Proserpine.” After a professional 
tour to Paris, Naples, &c. &c., she was engaged by Mr. 
Elliston, for Drury Lane; and, on the 9th of February, 
1820, she appeared for the first time at that theatre, as 
Lilla, in the Siege of Belgrade, with complete success, 
and has ever since maintained her rank among the most 


distinguished favourites of the public.’ 


Costume. 


THE ALCAID.—Red Spanish Don's dress, trimmed with gold, 
spangled and slashed ; with red mantle, trimmed with gold spangles ; 
sword, hat, and stick. 


DON FELIX.—A yellow Spanish surtout and tight white panta- 
loons ; yellow half boots, black velvet hat with plumes. 


DON ANDREAS.—Red slashed Spanish dress, spangled, gold- 
laced, &c. whole boots, and Spanish hat, with plumes. 


PEDROSA.—Close brown Spanish jerkin, studded with buttons, 
slashed brown breeches, studded with buttons, and trimmed with 
red; brown stockings with red clocks, shoes with buckles, hat like 
FIGARO. 


JABEZ.—Orange dress, slashed with black. 
ALGUAZILS, &c. in large black Spanish mantles. 


DONNA THERESINA.—Black velvet Spanish dress, and lace 
eap. Second dress—a fancy mask, and white satin dress. 

ROSABEL.—First dress—White satin Spanish. Second dress—- 
white satin, trimmed with yellow. 

DONNA FRANCISCA.—A black Spanish mourning dress, with 
veil drooping from a Spanish head dress. 

MARGARETTA.—A fanciful characteristic Spanish dress: body 
aud petticoat red, decply studded with buttons and embroidery; 
apron garnished with coloured ribbons ; head-dress stuck with sil- 
ver bodkins witb round heads, and two streamers suspended from 
behind ; high heeled shoes, and red stockings. 

GIANNETTA.—A mouse-coloured Spanish waiting-maid’s drese 
with head-dress to correspond. 


Cast of the Characters at the Theatre-Royal, 
Haymarket, 1824, 
Don Christopher Toxudo - Mr. Farren. 


Feliz - - - Madame Vestris, 
Don Andreas DeCaravajal - Mr. Huckel. 


Pedrosa .- - - - Mr. Liston, 
Gregorio - — - - - - Mr. Williams. 
Juan - - “ - - Mr, Latham. 
Jaber - + - - Mr. Harley. 
1st Servant - - - - Mr. Bartley. 


Mrs. Garrick, 
Miss Paton. 
Mrs. Glover. 
Mrs. Gibbs. 

- Mrs, C, Jones. 


Donna Francisca - 
Rosabel - - - 
Theresina - - 
Margaretia - - 
Giannetta a 
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Ohe Alcaty. 
You have so warmed my heart, I couldn’t 


Don Christopher. 


sleep a wink. 


fet Il. Scene 4, 


THE ALCAID. 


ACT I. 
SCENE L—A Room in Don Christopher's House. 


Don Curisrorpuer, c. Peprosa, rk. GREGORIO, L 
discovered. 


GLEE. 


We three, 
Wise men be, 
Still keeping watch and ward : 
Staunch hunters we, 
Of roguery, 
Good people all to guard. 


Ye knaves of all classes, 
Rakes, runaway lasses 5 
Ye mischief brewers, 
And all evil doers, 
Whether in doors or out, 
Look about! look about !— 
With his hawk’s eye, 
The Alcaid is nigh. 
If you talk, if you think, 
If you nod, if you wink, 
Be ye friends, be ye foes, 
All your secrets he knows, 
And his little bird whispers him how the world goes. 
We three, &c. 


Dissemblers trust not to disguise, 
You'll rue it if you do, 
Old Argus with his hundred eyes, 
Saw less than he with two. 
We three. &c. 
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Ped. No exaggeration there, Don Christopher. Shew 
me such another magistrate in all Spain. 

Don C. And shew me two such auxiliaries. You, 
Pedrosa, are my right hand; and you, Don Gregoriom 

. [ Stops. 

Greg. Your left, perhaps. 

Don C. No, no; you are both right hands. I am 
ambi-dextrous. Pedrosa, you ought to have been first 
minister of police. The petty town of Molorido is but 
a tomb of your talents: they're buried in it. 

Greg. Choked, Don Christopher; strangled, suffo- 
cated. 

Don C. They hav’nt had fair play, and that’s the truth 
ont. The king little dreams what zealous servants are 
toiling for him in obscurity. This town, sirs, is largely 
in my debt. 

Ped. Yes; and they'll pay it off too, I warrant. 

[ Aside, 

Don C. Where would be its morals? its repose, ex- 
ternal and internal, but for the vigilance of the Alcaid ? 
I have an eye to every thing. 

Ped, You are a miracle ; all eyes, all ears, all under- 
standing. 

Don C. The safety of its citizens—the peace and 
honour of its families. 

Ped. And what a model in your own! 

Don C. Why, truly, I am fortunate. To my wife, 
Donna Theresina, you do but justice. A pattern she is 
of virtue and discretion, such as a magistrate may be 
proud of. 

Ped. And your niece—the beautiful Rosabel ? 

Den C. Innocence itself. 

Greg. And your son—my son that is to be? 

Don C. Another prodigy. To say the truth, I almost 
fear a Jack of spiritin him. His steadiness and sobriety 
are beyond his years, And then such an ardour in the 
pursuit of his studies. But what have you heard, Pe- 
drosa ? what have you picked up? 

Ped. TY called at old Tirano’s. 

Don C. Well? 

Ped. While mixing me an ointment for your wor- 
ship’s rheumatism, I saw that same cavalier from Bur- 
gos slip a letter into his wife’s hand. 

Don C. Ha! ha! ha! a blind old dotard; what bu- 
siness had he to marry a girl? 








SCENE !.] THE ALCAID. v 


Enter JUAN, L. 


Ha! Juan: Well, what success? The lady at the 
Rose? | 

Juan. She’s called there, Donna Francisca. I have 
inquired of the servants, I have inquired of every soul 
in the house, and not a syllable more can I learn about 
her, 

Don C. Pedrosa, you must wait upon her as [ desired. 
The gallants of Molorido are about her. She must do 
me the honour of an interview. But your news, Pe- 
drosa: go on. 

Ped. wo strangers, in the Esplanade coffee-house, 
did us the honour to talk us over in my hearing; your 
worship, and all us gentlemen of the establishment. 

Don C. Ay, ay! and what said the good people of 
me? 

Ped. 1 shall not insult your ears by repeating it. 

Don C. But I desire, sir, that you would repeat it. 

Ped. Since you insist. The Alcaid, says one of then, 
thinks himself devilish wise, sharp-sighted, and saga 
cious ; but all the world knows he’s an old twaddle. 

Don C. What? 

Ped. 1 can’t repeat it. "Tis disagreeable. 

Don C. The scoundrels! Have you noted them ? 

Ped. Y have; vagabonds, adventurers. 

Don C. So; we'll teach ’em respect. 

Greg. And, pray, what did they say of me? 

Ped, That you were a crooked, crabbed, old rogue, 
who, while you pretended great friendship for Don 
Christopher, were plotting with our Alguazil major 
here to get his place. 

Greg. It’s a common cause ; we'll hang the rascals. 

Juan. Such calumnies are unworthy of notice, 

Greg, They did’nt spare you, perhaps. 

Ped. They did not indeed. As to Pedrosa, said they, 
he must be the most impudent dog in Seville, after being 
a wandering musician, a juggler, and a bull-fighter, to 
Set up at last for a great official character. 

Don C. Have an eye upon ’em. The rogues shall 
soon know us better. For the present, away to the lady 
at the Rose. Convey my message to her; and, d’ye 
hear, send my wife and niece to me. 

Ped. I'm gone. ee an air of irony.] Lhope, gen- 
tlemen, you'll convince Don Christopher how much those 
rascals have wronged you. [ Brit, v. 
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Juan. [To Grea.| That fellow’s mischievous. 

[ Exit, w. 

Greg. These licentious tongues are not to be endured, 
Don Christopher. 

Don C. They shall not be endured, sir. But I heed 
them not, Gregorio ; my niece is your’s. A sage, steady, 
thrifty man, in the vigour of his life, is the fittest hus- 
band for her; and a youth like Felix, of the same 
exemplary disposition, is equally well adapted for your 
daughter Beatrice. He’sas steady as you are, and may 
be trusted with a wife immediately. In six months they 
shall be married. 

Greg. Don Christopher, you are a man of honour— 
and so an &. [ Exit, v. 

Don C. The rogue is rich, and has friends at court. 
I°}] use them to advance my superior genius. But my 
family must know my plans. Here they come; and I'll 
defer it no longer. 


Enter Peprosa, DONNA THERESINA, and ROSABED. 
Sweet, exemplary creatures! good morning. 


Enter Fevix, R. 


And Felix, too! Now, shew me such a constellation of 
virtue in all Spain. 

Fel. As to me, papa, you see I am booted and equip- 
ped: my horse is saddled, and I must away imme- 
diately. 

Don C. Away! whither away ? 

Fel. To Salamanca, sir, certainly. I have now been 
loitering at home a full fertnight, and T won't waste 
another hour. I shall lose my degrees. 

Don C. [To Pep.] Do you hear him ?—And what is 
your study now, boy ? 

Fel. At present, sir, fT am upon a course of natural 
philosophy. 

Don C. A course of natural philosophy! I only fear 
application will break his spirit. And my wife and 
niece, too, such paragons of duty and obedience! When 
do you hear them prating of their pleasures ? 

Ther. Duty and obedience are my pleasures, sir. 

Ros. And you know they are mine too, uncle. 

Fel. And mine too, sir, provided you don’t keep me 
at home at such a critical moment of my education. 

Don C. I know ye all: obedience is your pleasure, 
and I have now an opportunity of rejoicing ye all. 
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Ther. Pray de, sir. 

Don C. With respect to you, my dear Theresina, all 
the world, you know, are going to the masquerade ; but 
as the wife of the chief magistrate, Iimust beg the favour 
of you to stay at home. 

Ther. Did you doubt my intention, sir ? 

Don C. By no means. 

Ped, { Aside.| 1 hope not. 

Don C. Only, my dear, Ethought it best to confirm 
your resolution, by expressing mine. 

Ther. Tt was quite superfluous, sir. 

Ped. { Aside.| Perfectly. 

Don C, As to you, my dear Rosabel, as it’s high time 
you were settled, I have determined in the course of next 
week to marry you to Don Gregorio 

Ros. To Don Gregorio, sir? 

Don C. To Den Gregorio. 

Ros. In the course of next week? It’s quite kind of 
you to give me notice, sir. 

Ped. {Aside.| Very kind, indeed. 

Don C. And as to you, Felix, that you may not be- 
come a libertine, after your studies are completed, I 
marry you to Donra Beatrice, his daughter. 

Fel. Much obliged to you, sir. When my education 
is completed, I shall give you no trouble in that busi- 
ness, be assured. 

Ped. { Aside.| Au answer worthy 1 student of Sala- 
mance. 

Don C. Bless you all; take care-of yourselves.— 
Spur your pony, Felix, and away to your books: I 
must abroad; “tis a day of revelry, a day of riot and 
danger to the morals of my fellow-citizens.—Jabez ! 
I say.—I must have an eye on ’em, ard, if possible, 
teach °em to take example by the family of their chief 
magistrate.—Jabez! 1 say—— 


Enter JaBEZ. 


Jabez, Here am I, your worship. 


Don C. Why, you rascal, didn’t I see a woman with 
you? 

Jabez. A woman with me? la, sir! you know it’s im- 
possible, twas Dago, the pastry cook; you mistook 
his apron. 


Don C. No fooling, sir; no sweethearting, sir, while 
you stay with me. 
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Jabez. Han’t I promised it, sir? 

Don C. And see you keep your promise, My hat and 
stick. [JaBEzZ goes out, L.and returns immediately with 
hat and stick.} Vil have even my servants examples of 
propriety. Pedrosa, wait here till I return. Sirrah, 
mend your manners; and now, rogues and libertines, 
look about you. [ Evit, vu. 

Fel, Well, good by’e, mama: adieu, cousin ; mind 
what papa says. I sha’nt come home for a long time ; 
it’s the critical moment of my education ! adieu, Pedrosa. 
[ Bait, w. 

Ros. Marry Gregorio! 

Ther. Retire a little; I wish to speak with the Secre- 
tary. | 

Ros. Heigho! [ Retires. 

Ther, Hist, Pedrosa! 

Ped. Madam! 

Ther. Come hither, Pedrosa. We all know, Pedrosa, 
what a prudent, circumspect character, Don Christopher 
is. 

Ped. Oh, yes! we all know that , you and I, madam, 
particularly. 

Ther. He knows what’s doing every where. 

Ped. [Aside.| Except at home. 

Ther. But don’t you think a little recreation might be 
very harmless in the family, without either shocking his 
prudence, or hurting his reputation? You guess my 
allusion, Pedrosa ? 

Ped. Me, ma’am ! 

Ther. Don Christopher is a wise man, and so is his 
secretary. 

Ped. 1 hope, ma’am, you'll find him so. 

Ther. You're a man of taste too, sir, and possibly if 
a fancy dress or two were entrusted to your selection— 

Ped. I might chance to acquit myself to a lady’s sa- 
tisfaction. : 

Ther. You'll find me grateful, Pedrosa, more grate- 
ful than even Don Christopher; and don't you think 
when he retires to his apartment—— 

Ped. You might escape from yours. I prepare Jabez 
—a carriage waits to convey you to the ball, and in my 
report of it to-morrow, I mention every body but those 
it would be impertinent or disrespectful to speak of, 

Ther. You are indeed a wise man, Pedrosa; take this 
purse for the dresses, "Tis much more than sufficient, 
but you'll dispose of the rest in some act of charity. 
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Ped. Madam, I have no affectation, charity begins at 
home. 

Ther. Come, Rosabel, prepare. 

Ros. Me, aunt! 

Ther Aye, you, child! Why, what is the girl dream 
ing of ! Quick. follow me, [ 7'o Pep.] lose not a moment, 

Ros, Heigho! [Eveunt Tueresina and RosaBeEL, R. 

Ped. Exemplary family ! Sapient Don Christopher ! 

(Fevix steals in. watching the former tivo out, v. 

Fel. Pedrosa ! 

Ped. Hey! Why, not gone, sir ? 

Fel, Not gone, Pedrosa? No, nor going. A word 
with you; my father gave me this for my pocket-money ; 
make it yours, and it will have purchased me a plea- 
sure. 

Ped. The pleasure, sir, is mutual ; favours from those 
we esteem are always welcome. Proceed— 

Fel. Oh, sir! What impertinent things are books, 
and what beautiful creatures are women! 

Ped. And how beautiful above all women is Donna 
Francisca ! 

Fel. The lady of the Rose? 

Ped. The same, whom a student of Salamanca fancies 
he’s desperately in love with; dreams of by day, and 
serenades by night, wrapt in a brown mantle that con- 
ceals him from every body, except the Alcaid’s lynx-eyed 
secretary. 

Fel. You, sir, are worthy of your office. Compared 
with you, what is my honoured father himself? Dull 
and short-sighted. 

Ped. You wrong him, sir. Short-sighted he is not, 
for at a distance he sees every thing; under his nose, 
nothing. 

Fel. Your defence of him is worthy of him and you. 
But to return to business. ‘To save appearances, I must 
mount and sally forth, but not for Salamanca. 

Ped. No, the university was well enough to begin 
your education, but won't do to finish it. 

Fel. No. My plan is to maké the tour of the town, 
return by an opposite quarter, and put up in some snug 
little furnished lodging, which you, possibly, will find 
for me, where, like the nightingale, I may nestle by day 
and serenade my charmer by night. 

Ped. And the old cock bird is to be, I suppose, as 
blind as a piping bullfinch, And pray have you taken 
any information about your charmer ? 


cg 
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Fel. She’s an angel descended from the skies. 

Ped. Very particular and satisfactory. And your 
purpose is— 

Fel. To live for her, or to die for her. Tospeak with 
her, throw myself at her feet, tell her how much f adore 
her, mejt her gentle heart to pity me and bless my pas- 
sion with a kind return. This is the hour to get a 
glimpse of her, Adieu, remember my retreat. Meet me 
an hour hence on the Esplanade, and conduct me to it. 

Ped. You are quite determined. 

Fel, Quite. AS our OWn poet says, 


Let no one say that there is need, 
Of time for love to grow, 

Ah! no, the love that kills indeed 
Dispatches at a blow. 


SONG.—FELIX. 


My gauntlet’s down, my flag unfurled, 
Whate’er my fortune be, 
For thee, my love, I’d lose the world, 
Or win a world in thee, 
Yes! thou sha!t be my polar star 
O’er youth’s impetuous tide, 
To lands of promised bliss afar, 
My bright, my beaming guide. : 
My gauntlet’s down, &c. [ Exit, u. 


Ped. Sagacious Don Christopher still. His only fear 
is, that application will break his spirit. 


Enter RosaBen, R. 


Ros. Mr. Pedrosa! are you busy? 

Ped. Ever at your service, miss. 

Ros. Can I make a friend of you, sir? 

Ped. You cannot make an enemy, miss. 

Ros. Then, sir, as a secret, I can’t endure Don Gre- 
gorie. 

Ped. Nor I neither, miss, as no secret at all. 

Ros. Consequently, you know, sir, J cannot possibly 
marry him. 

Ped. Fashionable logic, miss, admits no such conclu- 
sion. How will you help it? 

fos, Therein, sir, I desire your good counsel and 
assistance. There is a youth 

Ped. Whom you can endure? 
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Ros. Oh, yes! Whom I never can forget. Why had 
he not more courage? While in the country, at my aunt 
Leonora’s, he would follow me more like an apparition 
than an admirer. If I could think no more of him; but 
that’s impossible. 

Ped. But where am I likely to see him? 

Ros, Oh! sir! I do think Isaw him pass by not an 
hour ago. Every body says what a clever kindly gen- 
tleman you are: and if he’sin the town, you, I amsure, 
sir, could find him out. Try, sir, pray try. 

Ther. { Without.| Rosabel! 

Ros. Coming, aunt. If you would only find some 
means of preventing the match with Don Gregorio, f 
would be grateful to you for ever. 


SONG. 


Haste, haste, I pray thee haste away, 
And seek my gentle cavalier, 
And if he ever loved me, sa 
A grateful heart awaits him here. 
When his bright form my steps pursued, 
Came he to mock my simple youth? 
Those cyes that oft for pity woo’d, 
Was it not their light of love and truth? 
- Haste! haste, &c. [Hzit, r. 


Ped. Pretty creature! I thought of her for myself, 
but generosity is paramount ; little dreams Don Chris- 
oe ac how much greater man is his secretary. His 
whole family candidates for my protection. 


Enter Janez, v. 


Jab. Mr. Pedrosa! 

Ped. Here comes another. What an anti-climax, 

Jab. Are you at leisure? 

Ped, Approach subaitern, but be brief. 

Jab. Subaltern! ah, you’re the man to rise in the 
world. You have your wits about you. 

Ped. Does any thing trouble yours, sir? 

Jab. There’s the rub, sir! You are calm, sober, cir- 
cumspect. Now, I am a young man of such violent pas- 
sions. 

Ped. Are you, indeed? Then, sir, you are qualified 
to rise, for no man has the art of disguising them 
better, 

Jub. No, sir, I am afraid they have done for me, 
quite got the better of my reason. 
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Ped. In what respect, sir? 

Jab. {Looking about, then with a groan.) Um mar- 
ried. 

Ped. What! In spite of Don Christopher’s injunction ? 

Jab. In spite of all the conjunctions in Christendom, 
My passion for Donna Margaretta carried me away. 

Ped, Tt will carry you clean away from your bread 
and cheese, depend on’t. 

Jab, After all, it’s no great sin. 

Ped. In the eye of Heaven, a peccadillo. In the es- 
timation of Don Christopher, a capital offence. You’re 
settled. 

Jab. Yes, married and settled, and all of a sudden, 
too. The moment I saw my spouse, Mrs. Margaretta, 
I said to myself, says I, it’s all over with me, sucha 
blaze ! and then, so mild and melting. It was at a 
bull-fight. You’ve assisted at a bull-fight ? 

Ped, Very materially assisted. 

Jab. They’re dangerous things, arn't they ? 

Ped. Youmay well say so. 

Jab. 1 may, indeed, Well, Signior Pedrosa, better 
so, may be, than not live with my charmer. 

Ped. Another mistake. The very thing to prolong 
the honey-moon. You’re not jealous, I hope? 

Jab. Arn’tl? You don’t know what a thing it is to 
have my gunpowder constitution. 

Ped. You alarm me. But where does Donna Mar- 
garetta live? 

Jab. You know 

Ped. I! 

Jab. Mr. Secretary, you’re asly hand. Who did you 
walk home with last fair day ? In the Strada della Salta ? 

Ped, (Aside.}| Oh! ho! That Donna Margaretta, 
and your wife ? 

Jab. Recollect it, and no tricks, Mr. Secretary, if 
you please. 

Ped. 1 shall respect your information, sir, be as- 
sured. <A civility, a mere civility—I share the so- 
briety of the Alcaid’s household. 

Jab. t believe you do. I fancy we’re all pretty 
much of a kidney. 

Ped, An excellent thought. Your information, Ja- 
bez, is of the utmost importance. Your wife may do 
me an infinite pleasure. | 

Jab. What! Don’t rouse me, sir. I’m capable of a 

great catastrophe. If Margaretta plays me false, a fig 
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for my office, a fig for the world. I could blow up 
you, Don Christopher, myself, and my wife, in one 
terrible explosion, 

Ped. Phew! A very fire-brand, But mum, for the 
present—here comes the Alcaid. [ Crosses to rn. 


Enter Don CHRISTOPHER, L. 


Don C, Away, sirrah! 

Jab. |Solemnly.}] 1 an’t joking, signior? [ Katt, v. 

Don C, Pedrosa, I have come back on a sudden; f 
have waited on Donna Francisca, required to see her, 
authoritatively, officially. Her waiting-maid reports, 
she took my message much amiss, and signified that 
she would follow me immediately to my house. They 
say, Pedrosa, she’s beautiful. 

Ped. That's of little consequence to us, sir. 

Don C. Don't say so, hypocrite. You love pretty 
women, I know you do, sodo I. 

Ped, Sir! 

Don C. That is honestly, becomingly. When busi- 
ness brings me in contact with beauty, it unbends the 
rigour of authority, enlivens the dry routine of office. 


Enter JABEZ, L. 


Jab. Don Andreas de Caravajal. 
Don C. De Caravajal ? 


Enter Don ANDREAS, L. 


Don And, A name, Don Christopher, that should be 
familiar to you. 


Don C. Perfectly, sir. I studied at Alcala with Don 
Gusman de Caravajal. 

Don And. My first cousin, sir. As a traveller I am 
bound to visit you, and am happy to find a friend in so 
distinguished a magistrate, 

Don C. You are truly obliging, Don Andreas. My 
repute, I fear, is above my deserts. But lam zealous 
in my office, diligent, and from experience possibly 
not undiscerning, 

Don And. Here is my passport. Gives tt. 

Don C. Look toit, Pedrosa. It’s in order, I’m sure. 
You say you are on your journey ? 

Don And. In search of a sister, who, in consequence 
of an unhappy marriage, took refuge in a convent in 
Portugal. Her husband is now dead, and I expect to 
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mect her at Madrid, on her return to her native pro- 
vince. 

Don C. Your visit, sir, is truly welcome. You'll 
pass the night here ? 

Don And. It is my intention. 

Don C. Tam glad of it. We have revelry on foot. 
A ball, a masquerade. You shall attend it. A for- 
tunate rencontre. You’re a stranger here, and as a 
Caravajal worthy to be the friend and confidant of the 
Alcaid. You shall amuse yourself, and do ine a plea- 
sure. | 

Don And. The latter motive, sir, would alone de- 
cide me. 

Don C. A word with you, sir. In spite of its fa- 
tigues, there’s one part of my duty, mighty piquant 
and diverting ; don’t you guess? The secrets I arrive 
at, the ridiculous anecdotes, the preposterous disco- 
veries. Ha! ha! ha! They’d make you smile, sig- 
nior, they would in truth. The boys and girls now that 
cheat their papas and guardians, at this carnival; the 
wives that will gull their husbands! some such I think 
I wot of, and the wittols would pass for shrewd con- 
trivers tou, ha! ha! ha! Conceit, sir, conceit and 
dotage ! they will make havoc in a shallow cranium. 
But to the point: you and I will pass an hour together 5 
you shall have a key to this mummery ; you shall know 
them, and they shall know nothing of you; come in, 
sir, to-morrow you shall make your report, and we 
shall have notable sport, I warrant. Ha! ha! ha! 

Don And. 1 like your humour, sir, and meet it wil- 
lingly. 


Enter JABEZ, L. 


Jab. The lady from the Rose, sir. 
Don C. Odd so, Into the audience room. Attend 
Don Andreas into my apartment. {’ll follow instantly. 
[ Exit, 1. 

Ped. This way, Don Andreas. 

{Exit with Don ANDREAS, R.. 
Jab. I can’t help thinking of my wife! What favour 
can Mr. Secretary have to ask of her? Lack-a-daisy 
me, matrimony’s like a two-edged sword. Some men 
it makes wretched because they can’t live with their 
wives; and some because they can’t live without them. 


(Exit, R. 
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Enter Grecorio and JUAN. 


Greg. I tell you, Jabez, the old fool is amorous. 
He has called on this lady, and he’s now attending her 
in his private apartment. His niece may cheat me, and 
whether she does or does not, the dotard must be oust- 
ed. You and If shall govern better without him. Tf 
shall be appointed, f am sure of my ground. The 
knave Pedrosa suspects us, and we must lose no op- 
portunity of establishing a plausible report against 
them both. 

Juun. Confide in my diligence, as I confide on your 
honour, 

Greg. Enough. Keep on the look out. I suspect 
the lady to be of free character, and that the old idivt’s 
curiosity about her is not merely official. 

Juan. Vil follow him up; if wecan but ensnare him— 

Greg. Our promotion is sure, 


DURT. 


Well watch him, 
And catch him, 
Some day in disgrace ; 
Then jeer him, 
Cashier him, 
And smuggle his place. . 


And where is our crime ? 
"Tis the trick of the time, 
Good folks never think of the past: 
Our pardon’s decreed, 
If we only succeed, 
And come to preferment at last. 
[ Exeunt, u. 


SCENE II.—Another Apartment. 


Enter Donna Francisca and Don CnrisTOPHER, R. 


Don C. A thousand pardons, madam. I am truly 
_ concerned you should have had so much trouble. 

Donna F. Indeed, sir, I think some apology is due 
to me ; on what pretence am I the object of so much 
attention ? : 

Don C. Madam, I am a magistrate. 

Donna F,. And am I a culprit, sir? 

Don C. Who dares to say so ? 
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Donna F, Or a suspected person? 

Don C. Oh! heavens, madam, impossible. I am 
Don Christopher Toxado, the Alcaid of the district, 
and not having the honour of knowing who or what you 
are— . 

Donna F. What I am, sir? 

Don C. What you were, madam. I now plainly 
perceive that you are an admirable and dignified lady, 
full of grace and beauty— 

Donna F. Spare your compliments, sir. What is 
your purpose ? 

Don C. No disrespect, madam, be assured; but if 
an angel herself comes a stranger to Molorido, and 
stays there in a state of— 

Donna F. In a state of what, sir? 

Don C. Bless me, madam! Your = susceptibility 
startles me—In a state of mystery, madam. 

Donna F. Mystery! What do you desire to know 
of me? 

Don C. In the first place, madam, your designation. 

Donna F. 1 am a widow, sir My name Donna 
Francisca de Miromelli. I am waiting in your town for 
letters which are to direct me on my farther journey. 

Don C. Good, madam, Donna Francisca de Miro- 
melli, waiting in the town for letters which are to di- 
rect you in your farther journey ; perfectly satisfactory. 

Donna F. And is this all you have to say to me, 
sir? 

Don C. Not so, lady. [Aside.] An adventure, Ill 
be sworn. [To her.] Let me add, that if your letters 
advise you not to stay with us, I would fain they mis- 
earried. So bright a star, madam, adorns not our he- 
misphere; where it but fixed there; were you but 
affable as you are fair; had authority a charm for you; 
could a chief magistrate find half the favour in that 
susceptible heart, that you have found in his.—Oh! 
madam. 

Donna F. Proceed, sir. 

Don C. LG .| She bids me er 

Donna Ha! ha! ha! 

Don C, [ Aside.| She condescends to laugh at me. 

Donna F. Truly, most worshipful Don Christopher, 
you may well pause. But were your boasted vigilance 
equal to your unlooked-for gallantry, you would not 
suffer my repose in Molorido to be nightly disturbed by 
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a young coxcomb with his sighs, his sonnets, and his 
impertinent serenades. 

Don C, How! lady 7—— 

Donna F. Yes, sir, there your curiosity might have 
been more becomingly directed. Yet there, I fear, your 
information is at fault. 

Don C. Perhaps not, madam. [Aside.| I must as- 
sume. [Po ee Perhaps I know the offender; sere- 
nades you, doeshe! I warrant hiin he shall not trouble 
you long. 

Donna F. Vil take care of that, sir. 

Don C. Youcannot rely better than on me, madam. 
I may know more than you imagine. {ft have my plans 
—([ Aside.|—I must look into this. 

Donna F. 1 have also my plans, sir. The passing 
condeseensions of a grave magistrate, no doubt, must be 
received as they are meant; but amorous boys may grow 
troublesome. I may now possibly be permitted to take 
my leave ? 

Don C. Allow nie, madam. [ Offering his hand. 

Donna F. By no means, sir. [Crosses to r.| My 
people are in attendance. 

Don C. Pedrosa! attend the lady. Jabez. your 
duty; good morning, madam. [Erit Donna Fran- 
cisca, R.| She started rather loftily ; but came down 
considerably. The passing condescensions of a grave 
magistrate must be received as they are meant. There 
was a good-natured kind of ambiguity in that speech, 
that I own makes the dignity of office sit a little awk- 
wardly. And then the gamesome twinkle of her black 
eye Hum! here’s Pedrosa. 


Enter PEDROSA, R. 


Ped Her consequence seems rather wounded. 

Don C. No, no, not seriously, I think she’s better 
natured tnan she looks. And what a beautiful crea- 
ture! By the bye, she complains of a serenader who’s 
very troublesome to her. 

Ped, Complains, does she? [Aside.] A bad sign 
for our young student. [To him.] A serenader! Who 
can he be? 

Don C, Vil tell you. It breaks upon me. The cur- 
regidor’s gon of Salamanca is now on a visit to his 
uncle, the Canon of our Cathedral. A wild fellow, a 
disorderly dog, he’s the serenader. 
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Ped. Your usual penetration, sir. You're right, de- 
pend upon it. 

Don C. We must check him in his wild career; we 
must reform him and givemy brother in authority a 
lesson of vigilance. Wet Juan be ready with his al- 
guazils. 

Ped, For what, sir? 

Don C. No matter, give him notice. . 

Ped, twill sir. (Aside.| How shallI give our young 
gentleman notice ? He’s in a perilous predicament. Don 
Andreas waits for you. 

Don C. True, true. Now to give him his cue and equip 
him for his expedition. I'm right about the serenader. 
What an egregious dupe is the Corregidor of Sala- 
manca. A very silly old gentleinan, upon my life. 

[Evwit, R. 

Ped. Now 1 have dispatched Signior Felix, with his 
introduction to Margaretta, there he’s doubtless gone, 
and there may yet be time. 

[MaRGARETTA appears al the ming, L.s. FE. 

Marg. May 1 come in! 

Ped. Margaretta! you come most seasonably. Well, 
has the youth appeared ? 

Marg. Yes, he has come, and at your desire I have 
run all risks, and given him a lodging; but I must have 
pee consent, or he'll torment me to death about 
lim, 

Ped. And did you leave him at home ? 

Marg. No, bless you, he’s sallied out on his adven- 
ture already, with two of his companions. 

Ped. [ Aside.| Then it’s all over. 

[JABEZ enlers R. U. E, 

Jab. 1 can’t help thinking on my wife. Ha! here 
with the secretary ! 

Ped. As forthe youth, I’m under considerable alarms 
for him, 

Jab, [ Aside.| The youth—that’s me. 

Ped, But keep your secret, and no harm shall come tu 
you. 

Jab. (Coming down between them.| Villain! death 
and devils, sir! do yon meet under my very nose 7 
She shan’t keep her secret; I have now discovered her 
secret, and have done with her for ever ! 

Marg. Jabez! Jabez! Pray be calm. What’s the 
matter with you? 
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Jab. How dare you ask me? 

Marg. 1 came to consult you, Jabez. I came out of 
love and duty. 

Jab. Yes, to make a monster of me. [To Peprosa.]} 
Oh! you snake in the grass. 

Ped. intemperate man !—Listen to her. 

Jab. 1 have listened to her, and have overheard her, 
sir, and have overheard you, sir. 

Ped. Wil) you be exposed sir? Will you be turned 
upon the wide world, sir? 

Jab. Yes, twill, sir! 

Ped. [ Calling.| Don Christopher! 

Jab. No, t won’t, Pil be calm; VI struggle with my 
rage and be composed, Can she defend herself ? 

Marg. Vf you are jealous, sir, Vl drive you crazy in 
good earnest. Ycane to tell you that Signior Pedrosa 
has sent mea young lodger, and so far from playing you 
false, I won’t take him in-without your permission, | 

Jab. A young lodger ? 

Marg. A person of consequence, no less than son and 
heir to the first magistrate of Molorido, Don Christopher 
Toxado ! 

Jab. My young master? What! that’s gone to finish 
his education ! 

Ped. Yes, sir! and take care how you interrupt his 
studies. 

Don C, [ Without, r.] This way ! 

Marg. The Alcaid’s voice. Do you consent? 

Jab. No! 

Marg. No! : 

Jab, He’s a wicked young pickle. You're all a plot- 
ting against me. 

Marg. | Going, u.| Very well, sir. 

Ped. [Stopping her.] Stay, madam. 

Jab. Vil expose him. 

Ped. Then, sir, (ll expose you, ana instantly introduce 
your wife to Don Christopher. 

Jab. Let my wife alone, sir. 

Don C. | Without xr.| Jabez ! 

Jab. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 

Marg. Do you agree 2 ’ 

Jab. I do; let go that secretary and PL trust you 
with the devil ! 

Marg. You had better trust me. And so now go and 


sleep in peace, my dear, silly, violent tempered little 
husband. [ Hrit, wv. 
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Enter Don CHRISTOPHER, R. 


Don C. What is all this ?—Who is that woman? 

Jab. A woman, sir? 

Don C. A woman, yes; I heard a woman, 1 saw a 
woman. 

Jab. Oh; lord! 

Ped. You did see a woman, Don Christopher, we can't 
deny it. 

Jab. Oh! Jord! 

Don C. And who is she? What does she want here 
at this time of night? Whom does she come to? 

Ped. Jabez knows. 

Jab. Oh! dear! 

Don C. Speak, sirrah! 

Jab. Signior Secretary. 

Ped. Thetruthis she’sa profligate; Jabez does not 
like’ to confess it, but she had the audacity to ask for the 
Alcaid himself. 

Don C. For me? 

Jab. Yes, sir, for you. 

Don C. How very odd. 

Ped. What could be her business we could not ven- 
ture to guess. 

Jab. No, sir, but thinking it could be nothing proper, 
T turned her out neck and heels. 

Don C. You were wrong, sir. The sex is entitled to 
gentle treatment. You should have apprised me. If her 
intention was wrong, I was the person to reprove her ; 
if right, to give her satisfaction. 

Jab. I shall know better another time, sir! 

Don C. If she comes again, let me see her, d’y- 
hear ? 

Jab. Yes, sir. [Astde.] If she does come again you 
shall. [Exeunt Janez and Peprosa, L. 

Don C. A eonfidante, perhaps, of Donna Francisca! 


Enter Rosasex and Map, t. 


Ros. With your permission I’)] retire to my chamber, 
My aunt has a nervous head-ache, and has sent to me to 
keep her company. ° 

Don C. By all means, my dear; and while the rest of 
the city is employed in idle, senseless riot, we shall he 
reposing in exeroplary tranquillity. Good night! 

Ros, Good night! 
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FINALE.—Rosasbex and ConFripANnTeE. 


Sleep, sleep, those watchful eye-lids close, 
Wush all thy cares in sweet repose, 
Rest while around thee all is mute, 
All, but some wandering lover’s lute, 
And winds and waters murmuring nigh, 
Mingling a sylvan harmony. 

Then lullaby and lullaby, 

All nature whispers lullaby. 

(Exit, door in flat, u. 


Enter Juan and ALGUAZILS. 
Juan and ALGUARILS, 


The dead of night is near, 
Your Alguazils are here, 
Active, steady, zealous all, 
Ever ready at your call, 
Your wishes to fulfil : 
Where treachery darkling waits his prey, 
Or brawlers raise the midnight fray, 
Command them where you will. 


Don CHRISTOPHER. 


Active, steady, zealous all, 
Ever ready at my call, 
Follow me! 


THE REST. 
We follow thee. 


Enter Don ANDREAS. 


Hark! to the sound of music gay, 
From every street, 
The revellers meet, 

To the festal ll away. 


Don CunisrorHer. 


Away and join the frolic train, 
To-morrow we shall meet again, 


Don ANDREAS. together 


To-morrow we shall meet again. 
D2 
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ALL. 

Hark to the sound of music gay, 
From every street, 
The revellers meet, 


To our duty we'll away, ~ " 
Don ANDREAS. together. 
To the festal Pll away. § 


END OF ACT 1. 


ACT II. 
SCENE J[.—An Apartment in the Rose Llotel. 


Enter Donna FRANCISCA. 


SONG, 
Love, thy timid whispering tongue, 
Once ‘twas all my joy to hear; 
Pleas‘d I listen‘d to thy song, 
Grateful hail’d thy pensive tear. 


In thy truth let none believe, 
That fond dream ts passed away ; 
Thou canst swear and yet deceive, 
Thou canst weep and yet betray. 


Enfcr GiANNETTA, L. 


Gian. Well, ma’am, I have settled every thing, and 
if we have any luck toenight, you'll know who this 
troublesome youth is. If he’s a likely person— 

Donna F. A \ikely person! 

Gian. Yes, ma’ain, { mean g good kind of handsome, 
agreeable sort of accomplished cavalier, you can tell 
him to mend his manners, and let him go. If he’s ugly, 
and odious, we'll call in the Alcaid, and send him to 
prison. 

Donna F. Very wise and very decisive: and pray 
what is your project for securing him ? 

Gian, Why, ma’am, you know to stick his poetry in 
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the lattice, as he always does, he must climb up the cork 
tree, and that’s the time tu catch him; so, ma’am, I’ve 
hung bells upon all the branches, linked ’em well toge- 
ther, and the moment he gets up among them, he'll set 
‘em all a ringing merrily. Then, ma’am, I’ve spoke to 
Pedro, Lopez, and Sebastian, and the ostler, and his 
man, to jump out upon him, and seize him, as he comes 
down. They'll bring) him before you, ma’am, and 
as he turns out, (as | said before) you'll treat him ac- 
cordingly. 

Donna F. A notable invention. 

Gian, Uve no notionof a gentleman’s tantalizing a 
lady in the dark, instead of coming forward and speak- 
ing his mind like a man. 

Donna F. He is young and modest, and his feelings 
may be the more delicate. 

Gian, Law, ma’am, a plague on such delicacy, I say. 

Donna F, After my past experience I am not dis- 
posed to be over charitable. However, pursue your pur- 
pose, and I shall consider whether it may be proper or 
not to admit him into my presence. Exit, R. 

Gian. No fear of that, I warrant. For my part, if 
Providence should grant me a double chance, if I failed 
with the first, I should think it a sure sign I should suc- 
cced with the second. Not but this spark deserves to be 
punished for beginning in so disorderly a manner, Why 
does not he precece regularly, and apply thro’ the 
waiting-maid ? 


SCENE IL.—The Garden of the Hotel—Lamp hkatf- 
down.— The house on one side, u.anda tree near it, 
which overshadors a lattice window. 


Enter Fevix and two Students, Rr. all habited in man- 
les, Don Curistorner folloms behind, and watches 
them. 

Felix. There, my-friends.—That is her happy abode. 
That tree overshadows the radiance of the brightest 
beauty that ever dazzled eye or captivated heart. 
Assist me to pay her the homage she deserves. 


SERENADE. 


Oh! lady rebed in weeds of woe, 

Like Dian, when her gentle light 

Brenks through the stormy cloud of night, 
And brightlier seems to glow. 
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Oh, lady hear, and pitying hear, 
A youth, whose nightly prayer hath been, 
To see that beauty beam serene. 
Undimm’d by sorrow’s tear; 
Too blest could this devoted strain, 
Beguile thee of thy besom’s pain. 


Fel. No notice, no interruption! She hears mc pa- 
tiently. What a happiness. 

Don C. [ Aside, Rr. | Not quite so patiently as you may 
imagine. 

Fel. Now to ascend the tree, and leave my Sonnet in 
the lattice. Oh! sir, were I going to be hanged on one 
of the branches, I could not feel a greater trepidation. 
My heart flutters like a woman’s. But love! love 
surmounts all my tremors, and here I go in Spite of 
them. 

[ Ascends the tree behind, when a ringing of bells is 
heard, which every momenl becomes louder, The 
Students retire and hide themselves. Feuix re- 
mains in the tree. | 

Don C. What's all this? What doings are these ?— 
Here’s a plot! An ambush! Where’s my whistle ? 

[Runs about in confusion. 


Enter GianeTta and Servants from the house. 


Gian. Here he is! here he is, seize him! [Don 
CHRISTOPHER hegins to whistle, the Servants seize him. | 
Stop him ! that’s a signal to his riotous companions. 

Don C. What d’ye mean, rascals? Don’t ye know 
me? 

Gian. No, but they soon will. 

Servants. It's no use your struggling. 

Don C, Look’ye, vagabonds. Look at me. Don't ye 
know the Alcaid ? 

All. Ha! ha! ha! You shall know him. 

Don C. Yamhe, I tell you, Don Christopher Toxado. 

[ They laugh again, 

Gian. Bring him away. Ha! ha! ha! 

[They drag him into the house. 


Feuix and his Companions come forward. 


Fel. What an escape! Oh! what an escape! Here 
has been a trap Jaid for me, and by some unaccountable 
accident my father has fallen into it. If Pedrosa has 
betrayed us and set him on the watch.—Ah, here he is. 
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Enter PEDROSA, R. 


Ped. Run, young signior, run. Ask no questions, but 
run. The lady is indignant. Juan and the alguazils 
beset the court. Your only chance is by the back wall. 
Scale itif you can. Begone, I’ll see you in the morn- 
ing. 

Fel. One word: are we discovered ? 


Ped. No. 
Fel. Come then, my friends. If your legs will serve 
you, mine will, I warrant. [Exeunt, uv. U. FE. 


Ped. Where can his father be? They say he entered 
the garden. 

Don C, [ Within.]| Villains! thieves! fire! murder! 
[Appears at the window.) Murder! treason! Con- 
tumely, and contempt of court ! 

Ped. Heavens! what voice is that ? 

Don C. My faithful secretary ! is that you? 

Ped. Don Christopher! my worshipful master ! i can 
it possibly be you? 

Don C, It is. Vm ina mad-house. Nota creature in 
it with common instinct. My authority disowned—my 
dignity disgraced—my person violated ! they have taken 
me for the serenader—put me in durance ; and the devil 
can’t undeceive them. | 

Ped. Is it the Alcaid I hear? Impossible! ’tis some 
impostor: "tis a night of carnival, sir, and the trick is 
detected ; it must be so, ’tis gross, sir, "tis gross. 

Don C. Very gross, indeed ; why ’tis the very raving 
of the maniacs here. Are you as mad as the rest of ’em? 

Ped. If you are the Alcaid, Donna Francisca would 
know it. 

Don C. She would indeed; but she won’t come near 
me. She laughs at my messages, insists I must be an 
impostor, and advises me to wait patiently till her maids 
are at leisure to toss me in a blanket. 

Ped. Horrible profanation ! come to the light, sir. 

Don C. There, look at me. 

Ped. Aye, now I recognize you. That face, disor- 
dered as it is with rage, can belong to none but Don 
Christopher Toxado. TI fly to rescue you. Hollo! 
Within there ! treason! justice for the Alcaid! Hollo! 

| Exit into the house. 

Don C. [From the window.] Vl send every one of 
them to the galleys. 
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SCENE IIIl.—A oom in the Rose Hotel 


Enter GiaANETTA and PEDROSA, R. 


Gian. The Alcaid! 

Ped. The Alcaid, ft tell you. 

Gian. Why then the Alcaid is a very foolish old gen- 
tleman, and has baulked both our curiosity and his own. 

Ped. As to your curiosity, that I perhaps can satisfy, 
but this is not the moment; Don Christopher must be 
released ; and when he is, I advise every soul of you to 
fall on your knees and implore his mercy. 

Gian. ton my knees? ha! ha! ha! Here Pedro! 
Lopez— 


Enter Pspro and Lopez, u. 


Gian. Let loose that noisy old gentleman, and show 
him and his man here the shortest way out. 

Ped. His man! hark’ye, young woman, you may in- 
sult the Alcaid with impunity, but not his secretary. 
Lead on. [ Exit, with Pepro and Lopez, i. 

Gian, Mighty man, indeed. But he hinted he could 
satisfy our curiosity about the real offender. Psha! a 
fig for such lovers, I say. 


SONG. 


When a trembling lover dies, 
With a heart brimnful of woe, 
Stands aloof, and when he sighs, 
What he wants, won’t Jet us know ; 
Let him go, let him go, 
Women are not conquered so. 
But the youth who boldly speeds, 
Like a hero to the fray, 
Speaks his mind, and when he pleads, 
Will not let us answer nay ; 
Let him stay! let him stay, 
He’s the man to win the day. 


SCENE 1V.—A Gallery in the house of Don Chris- 
lopher 
Japrz dtscovercd in a Porter's chatr, x. 
Jab. can't help thinking of my wife. Thay’t slept 
for thinking of her. Women azgeall alike ; and men are 
all alike ; except that those who marry are more foolish 
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than those who don’t. There’s my master has been out 
all night upon his private affairs; and there’s my mis- 
tress, and Donna Rosabel, (whom he thinks a-bed and 
a-sleep) they have been out upon their private affairs ; 
and there’s Signior Pedrosa, and young Hopeful (the 
devil speed them) they have been out upon their private 
affairs, and my wife's of the party; and may be she has 
her private affairs too. And here am I left to, unriddle 
it all, and not a mouse stirring to comfort me. Here 
comes Mr. Secretary at last. 


Enter Peprosa, L. 


Ped. Well, Jabez ! 

Jab. Well! no very ill. 

Ped. Why so, Jabez? While the whole house has 
been occupied, here have you been snyg and quiet, A 
rare bustle abroad! What news at home? Are our 
ladies returned ? 

Jab, No, nor Don Christopher neither, If they meet 
I shall be in another scrape. It’s a sad sex, Signior, 
let "em loose to a fiddle and a fandango, and stop ’em 
who can. What quarter do you come from, Siguior ? 

Ped. From your wife’s, Jabez, 

Jab. I thought so! And what news there pray ? 

Ped. None of the best: her lodger wasn’t returned 
from his adventure, and she’s full of trouble about hii, 

Jab. She didn’t express any anxiety about me? 

Ped. None! She supposed you quictly taking your 
nap in your arm chair. 

Jab. Yes; but Pve had very bad dreams. 

Ped. Ym sorry for it. Don Christopher hasn’t pass- 
ed his time very quietly either. Here he comes! 


Enter Don CHRISTOPHER, L. 


Don C. Vil be revenged; was ever magistrate so 
treated? E'll have every one of them, men, maids, and 
mistress, put under arrest for a fortnight. 

Ped. Would’ nt it be better, sir, to treat it with con- 
tempt ? 

Don C. What! 

Ped. Evil tongues may turn it to your disadvantage. 

Don C. Well, I don’t know but they may: that’s 
abroad—at home, I’m safe; there all is loyalty. 

Ped, Hem! 

Don C. Juan and Gregorio— 

Ped, [Aside.] Are knaves and hypocrites. 
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Don C. And you, Pedrosa ! 

Ped. You flatter me, Signior ; after all Ido but con- 
sult my interest. : 

Don C. No, no, no, no! I know yeall. But the ball, 
Pedrosa! Very crowded; eh? 

Ped. Thronged, sir; thronged! [ Bell rings, v.] If it 
should be his wife ! 

Jab. [Going off.) If it should be my wife! 

Don C. Hush—some one rings. [Again.] Zounds! 
they'll wake my wife. Don Andreas of course. Yes, 
here he comes. 


Enter Don ANDREAS, L. 


Well, Signior, you are punctual, and so am [; I told 
you you'd find me stirring. Well, what sport, my young 
friend, what sport ? 

Don And. Excellent ! 

Don C. My secretary, Pedrosa:—you may speak be- 
fore him. 

Don And. Your information, sir, was of the greatest 
service. 

Don C. Aye, I knew it would. [7'o ie I gate 
him his cue, and I warrant he made the mostof it. Eh, 
Signior? 

on And. Yes, sir, I passed for amagician; nota 
soul knew me; and by the assistance of your notes I 
recognized every body. 

Don C. Every body ! 

Don And, Every body, except—— 

Don C. Well! 

Don And. One young lady, who, in spite of her 
domino, displayed an airiness of shape, a grace of 
motion, that might have bewitched even a magistrate. 

Don C. Fie, fie! but proceed. How was she eccom- 
panied? 

Don And. By a lady somewhat more mature in age, 
but equally distinguished in point of appearance. 

Don C. [Perpiexed.| Hem! 

Ped. { Aside.| Our ladies. 

Don C. Who the plague could they be? 

Don And. They were dressed— 

Ped, (Interrupting anziously.| They were so, Ire- 
marked it; and you don’t know who they were? 

Don C, Can’t possibly imagine. ee 

Don And. 1 would give the world to be informad, for 
in the young lady I thought I recognized a betutiful 
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unknown, who some time since had strongly inte- 
rested me. 

Ped. Ho! ho! 

Don And, Whom I never spoke to, and whose name 
is even unknown to me, but whose beauty has for 
four months filled my imagination. 

Ped, {| Aside.| The cavalier that has bewitched her. 

Don And. You, sir, have driven me on this per- 
plexity, on you I depend for relieving it. Recollect 
yourself! Who is she? 

Don C. Pedrosa, who the devil is she? Who is the 
young one? Who is the old one? 

Ped. Upon my word, sir, they embarrass me, as much 
as they puzzle you. 

Don C. It’s very odd: you say they were distin- 
guished persons; now [I certainly noted all such to 
Don Andreas, except my wife and niece, and bless ’em, 
they have been fast asleep since ten o'clock. 

Ped. It can be nobody, sir, but the lady of the Rose, 
and her attendant. 

Don C. Blockhead ! how should it be her ? 

Ped. You think possibly, we could prove an alibi? 

Don C. 1 think we might. 

Ped. Doubtless, sir, up toa certain hour. But if you 
consider her summary way of disposing of a certain per- 
son; she was bent cn some expedition of her own. 

Don C. It may be so, and it be this lady, I shall cer- 
tainly decline meddling in any more of her concerns, 

Don And, Only introduce me to her—direct me to 
her, Signior Pedrosa. 

Ped. 1 shall -be most happy, Signier, to enlighter 
you, and an hour hence shall be perfectly at your 
service. 

Don And. A thousand thanks, j . 

Ped. You are aware, sir, that my services are purely 
disinterested. 

Don And, Your disinterestedness shall be properly 
requited. Don Christopher, we shall meet again. 

Don C. Going already, sir? 

Don And. Pardon me, sir! 

Don C. What? no adventures, no little piquant anec- 
dotes to amuse us with! 

Don Ang. Sir, my mind is so full of this incognita, 
I can think or talk of nothing else, adieu! [vit, r. 

Don C. Plague on the incognita. It is Donna Fran- 
cisca, I warrant. She’s my evil genius, and I'll not for- 
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give her! What! shall authority be trifled with? in- 
sulted, given up to 

Ped. Hush! 

Don C. True, I forget. Ull wake my wife and niece, 
dear souls. Happy slumbers reward their sobriety. 
They little dream what a night I’ve passed. 

Ped. No, sir; [Aside.| and you little dream what a 
Tes they’ve passed; if they should return and he 
1ere ! 

Don C. Rascals; they have disjointed me from top to 
toe. 

Ped. Perhaps it would’nt be amiss if fyou took a 
little nap yourself! 

Don C. I begin to think so. Vl take your advice,— 
VH take a nap on the couch in my study: I must re- 
fresh for the labours of the day: such a night is sure to 
create business for us: look out, Pedrosa, and don’t let 
Juar and Gregorio come here, routing and disturbing 
my wife. 

Ped. Depend on me, Don Christopher. 

Don C. Good soul, if she does’nt change as she 
grows older, what a rare life 1 shall have with her. 

[ Brit, 0. 

Ped. You will, indeed: this retirement is lucky 
for ’em. 





Enter JaABEZ. 


Jab. Here they are !—Is the coast clear? 
Ped. Just intime. Quick, ladies, quick! 
[ Beckoning. 


‘enter DonNA THERESINA and RoSABEL in Masks and 
Dresses. 


Hs 
You have hit the moment. He has been up all night, 
and has just retired. To your chamber! 
{[THeresina hurries lonrards the door, rR. 
feeling for her key. 
Ros, [Much flurried, aside to Peprosa.] Who do 
you think I saw? 
Ped. 1 know. 
Ros. You know? 
Ped, Yes! Uhave rare news for you; but first, Sig- 
niora, get rid of the dress, don’t lose a moment. 
Ther. Heavens! Where’s the key? Rosabel! 
Ros. Aunt! 
Ther. Have you got the key ? 
Ros, 1, aunt, no! 
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Ther. Then I have lost it. 

Ped. Lost it? 

Jab. Here’s a business. 

Ped. Search, search! 

Jab. [Near the Alcaid’s door.|] Oh, woman ! woman! 
Ped. Peace, dolt ! You'll bring Don Christopher. 


Enter Don CHRISTOPHER, L. ina Night-gonn and 
Cap. 

Don C. Who’s there ? What’s the matter ? 

Ther. We are all lost! 

Don C. Why, what in the devil’s name is all this? 

Ther. { Aside.| Pedrosa. 

Ped. Your caution came too late. We had already 
woke them, and being fond of early rising— 

Ther. Yes, dear, and being fond of early rising, we 
thought we had better get up. 

Don C. Get up! but zounds, do you both dress in 
this fantastical farrago the first thing in the morning ? 
Get up ! why if I knew any thing of a lady’s toilette, 
you must have been up these two hours, 

Jab. { Aside.| There he has them! 

Ped. Ha! ha! ha! ha! | Aside to Jaspez., Do as I 
do, sir! [Aloud.] Ha! ha! ha! 

Jab. Ha! ha! ha! 

Ped. You come very unluckily indeed, sir. Ha! 
ha! ha} 

Jab. Very unluckily indeed, sir. Ha! ha! ha! 

Don C. What do you mean by laughing, you scoun- 
drel ? Will you explain this mystery ? 

Ped. The fact is, Don Christopher, it’s a great pity, 
you have spoilt the most delightful surprise that ever 
was planned by a devoted affectionate family. ? 

Don C. St. Dominick, but the surprise is pretty well 
as it stands. Proceed, if you please. 

Ped. Your birth-day, I believe, occurs— 

Don C,. This day-month. 

Ped. True. This day monthexactly. But this day- 
month you are to be in Seville on particular business ; 
and determined not to lose any occasion of shewing our 
attachment; your devoted wife, your dutiful niece, and 
allow me to add, sir, your humble but devoted secre- 
tary, had determined to celebrate it on this day, and in 
wishing you good morning, to surprise you with the 
i tele for a little festival. | 

mC. A festival? 
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Ped. A festival, sir, conceived and designed by your 
faithful Donna 'Theresina, and with equal ingenuity and 
elegance ; and hence the secret of this fanciful toilette. 

oe C. [In doating udmiration.] My dear There- 
Sina ! 

Ther. Why did you come so prematurely, sir? 

Don C. Why did I come— 

Ped. We had invited the masqueraders, sir, engaged 
the band of the theatre, arranged a ballet a-la-Francaise, 
and ordered a dejeuner champetre from Bonbonis. 

Don C. Nonsense. 

Ped. Ask Jabez. 

Jub. It’s alla fact. 

Don C. Admirable creatures! Well, go on. 

Ped. No, sir‘ you have destroyed part of the sur- 
prise; you musn't spoil the restat any rate. Only 
take your nap out, and you'}) oblige us. 

Ther. Do, my dear husband 3; you musn’t encounter 
such a day with exhausted spirits. Go to rest again. 

Don C. I won't, I can't, Vi wait till you go. You 
have so warmed my heart, I couldn't sleep a wink. 

Ther. Try, sir. 

Ros. Do, sir. 

Jab. You had better go to bed, sir. 

Don C. You go to the devil. 

Jab. [Aside.] I’m fast on the road already. 

Ther. Only lie down and compose your spirits, 

Don C. Well, if it will oblige you, I will. 

Ther. If it is but for half-an-hour. 

Don C. Well, for half-an hour I promise. Bless 
your dutiful heart, adicu! I shan’t sleep a wink I'm 
sure, [ Eait, c.n. 

Ther. A thousand thanks: you have done wonders 
forus. But how are we to proceed now ? 

Ped Straight forward, madam. Have I not sketched 
out the whole ceremony ? 

Ther. And would you think of realising it? 

Ped. Without losing a moment, Tl! run to the 
theatre, engage the band and the corps de ballet, in- 
vite the neighbours, stop the masquers on their return 
come, with a slight change of costume, you’ll never be 
recognised. Away, away, we must gather flowers, and 
hang the trees with festoons. Allow me, ladies, [ Offers 
an arm to each.] Jabez, stand sentinel on your master, 
and keep him and yourself out of mischief, you fiery 
devil ! [Ezeunt ali but JaBez, b 
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Jab. L can’t help thinking of my wife. This is the 
way they all humbug our innocent understandings. 


SONG. 


That wedlock’s divine, 
May be all very fine, 
When a man has his happiness handy ; 
But wedlock like mine 
Is on gruel to dine, 
Ora maker of punch without brandy. 
Heigho! heigho! to my lot that it ever should fall, 
Like an addle brain dunce, 
Thus to wed all at once ; 
And no bride-cake, no honey-moon, no nothing at all. 


As for me and my fair, 
We are much such a pair, 
As two squinting eyes, or forlorner, 
When one, we suppose, 
Is for ogling the nose, 
And one for a twist round the corner. 
Heigho! heigho, &c. &c, 


Enter MARGARETTA, L.S.E. 


Marg. {At the door.| Jabez ! 

Jab. Mercy o11 me! here she is again! wife, wife, 
are you determined to ruin me ? 

Marg. Oh, Jabez! we’re allruined together. The 
young gentleman went out last night, a philandering, 
and has never returned, and I have just heard there’s a 
youth, in his very dress, arrested and taken to the 
guard-house. If he’s brought home to his father, we 
Shall be detected and totally undone. 

Jab. Out! all night say you? 

Marg. All night, Jabez. 

Jab. Well, Ican’t say I’m sorry for that. 

Marg. Not sorry, you hardened wretch? why, if its 
found out that I harboured him, I may be sent to prison, 
and kept upon bread and water all my life, may be. 
Oh dear! oh dear ! where’s Signior Pedrosa ? 

Jab. Always, Signior Pedrosa. 


Enter Don CHRISTOPHER, c. D. 


Don C. What’s the matter now? I sha‘nt sleep to 
day, that’s certain. Who are you? why thisis the 
young woman that was asking for me, was’nt it? 

E2 
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Jab. Yes, sir, this is the young woman, [Aside.] 
Ask for a passport to Madrid. 

Don C. What are you whispering? You rascal: 
leave the room: wait upon your mistress: she has 
plenty of employment. 

Jab. [Aside.| Now he wants to revenge her pranks 
upon me. 

Don C. Will you go, sir? 

Job. [ Aside.| I shan’t go far. [Aloud.] When you 
have got your passport, Ill shew you out, young wo- 
man. 

Don C. 111 shew you out, yourascal, [Exit Jabez, r.| 
if you don’t——He’s gone Now, my dear, what’s 
all this ? 

Marg. {1 want a passport for Madrid. 

Don C, Oh! a passport for Madrid. 

Marg. Yes, sir. 

Don C. Alla pretence; but you come before office- 
hours, my dear. 

Marg. Do I, sir? 

Don C. Yes, and last night you came after office- 
hours. But you're apleasant little woman, and we'll 
endeavour to accommodate you. Walk in there, my 
dear. { Pointing to the centre door. 

Marg. I'd better call again. 

Don C. No, don’t run away, you pretty rogue. 

[ Kisses her hand. 
Enter JUAN and GREGORIO, L. and JABEZ, R 

Greg. How’s this! a woman with you? 

Don C. Yes, yes, its a—a—— 

Jab. It’s office business. 

Don C. Yes, yes, a citizea, a neighbour ; she comes 
for a passport, and the office not being open—Pedrosa ! 





Enter Peprosa. 


Pedrosa, attend this young woman. 

Ped. 1 will, sir. Young woman, call in half-an-hour. 

Marg. { Significantly.) I will, sir. [Aside.] The 
young gentleman’s arrested. [Aloud.| Good morning, 
Don Christopher. | Brit, v. 

Don C. Good morning, young woman. Why, Juan, 
you left me in the lurch. 

Juan. I must have missed the signal. 

Don C,. The rascals would’nt let me give it. 

Juan. Sorry to hear you were contumeliously treated. 
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Greg. 8oam I, Don Christopher. 

Ped. [ Aside.]| Wypocrite! 

Juan. However, 1 seized a mask scampering off from 
the garden, and supposing we had got our man, I car- 
ried him off to the guard-house, and have now brought 
him up for examination. 

Don C. Bring him along, bring him along. I'll exa- 
mine him instantly. 

Juan. Bring in the prisoner, 

Ped. [Aside.| What's to be done for him? The fete, 
the fete shall bring him off. 

[Fevix is brought in (masked) by the Alguaszils, w. 

Ped. Walk in, young gentleman, walk in, we know 
who you are. Don’t think to escape the vigilance of 
the Alcaid of Molorido. He’s not like the imprudent 
Corregidor of Salamanca. You know the Corregidor 
of Salamanca? [Aside to him.| He takes you for his 
£0Nn. 

Fel. Keep off, sir. 

Ped. We does not deny it. [To Don C. 

Don C. We must treat him with consideration. May 
we, sir, trouble you to take off your mask ? 

Fel. In an assumed voice.| No, sir. 

Juun. Then, sir, you must allow me, 

{ Goes to snatch it. 

Don C. Hold, there hold, no indignity, out of 
respect for his parents. Iam astonished, young sir, 
that you should so abuse their indulgence, and commit 
the respectability of your family. What would your 
unsuspecting father say ? [FEL1x shakes his head, then 
droops it in penilence.| Aye, aye, you may well be 
ashamed of yourself. What business had you abroad, 
at so disorderly an hour ? 

Fel. Love, sir. 

Don C. Psha! psha! boy. How dare you fill your 
head with such nonsense ? 

Ped. Its very wrong of him, sir; but as love is nei- 
ther felony nor treason, it appears to me 

Greg. To you! Pray, sir, allow the Alcaid to per- 
form a duty in which he requires no assistance. 

Ped. Sir, Don Christopher knows we are of one 
mind, and unless you wish to save the prisoner—— 

Greg. 1 wish to save him! 

Ped. Yes, sir; for my part as a libertine and a dis- 
turber of the peace, I recommend him to the utmost 








Er $ 
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rigour of the Alcaid’s authority ; except, perhaps, that 
as the son of -——~ 

Don C. Yes, yes, as the son of my friend, un- 
doubtedly, we must be considerate. Withdraw, all of 
you, withdraw. Don’t leave the room, he may grow 
desperate; [ll telk to him like a parent, would he had 
such a parent. [They retire.] Young man, I fear you 
have been in some unlucky’ scrape. 

Fel. Signior Alcaid, [ fear I’m not the only one. 

Don C. Don’t be impertinent: the ornaments of 
youth are sobriety and decorum. Unhappy young man! 
Think of the uneasiness you’ll give your friends, above 
all your respectable and too confiding father! [Fexntx 
sighs and affects sorrow.| Ah ! that touches you, I’m 
glad to see it. I have a son, think what would be my 
confusion, were he to be arrested as you are, and drag- 
ged before a magistrate for a midnight profligate. You 
are moved. I have struck home, have |? Somuchthe 
better, Come, young man, confide in your friend, and 
remove that mask. 

Fel, Impossible. 

Don C. I say, sir, remove that mask, 

Fel. Never, sir. 


Don C. You won’t? You had better not provoke me. 


Enter JABEZ, L. 


Jab. The féte’s ready, only waiting for you. 

Don C. You hear, sir; [ can’t attend to you all day. 
Therefore, as you are our prisoner, to spare you all 
needless humiliation, I shall beg leave to detain youin 
my son’s apartment, till you are prepared to come to a 
proper explanation. 

Fel. { Aside | In my own room. 

Don C. Juan! 

[Juan and Alguazils come forward. Don 
CHRISTOPHER opens the door of Fr uix’s 
room. 

Don C. Walk in there, sir, if you please. 

Juan. Come, sir. 

[Feuix makes an indignant sign to waive them 
off, and walks in with affected dignity. 

Don C. So much for the Corregidor’s son. He shall 
have every attention for his father’s sake. I keep the 
key myself. Felix has the only one besides, and there- 
fore I’m secure. Gregorio and Juan go for Donna 
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Francisca. [insist upon her coming. Bring her in 
custody if she won't. Ill confront her with the pri- 
soner. She shall come if its only to plague her. 

Greg. [Crossing to u.] Come, Juan. [Aside.] The 
more he torments her, the more readily she'll give evi- 
dence in our favour. [Ezeunt, wu. 

Don C. Now to dress for the féte. Go, Pedrosa, 
tell "em I’ll come immediately. 

[Exit into his chamber, wu. D. 

Jab. Mr. Secretary, what will become of us ? 

Ped. Vil provide for you: don’t stir. [Through the 
key-hole of Fexiix’s chamber.| Your father’s gone. If 
you have your own key, open the door, 

[Fexix opens the door and enters. 

Fel, What’s to be done ? 

Ped. Off with this habit, quick. 

[Fevix strips off his musk and habit. 

Ped. (To Jas.| Uli trouble you, sir, to put them on, 
if you please. 

Jab. [! 

Ped, No words, obey, sir. 

Fel. You violent little savage ; if you resist. 

They hurry it over JABEZ. 
Jab. I don’t resist, I can't resist. 

Ped. Into that room, sir. 

Fel. Ynstantly. 

Jab. Don’t smother me, and I will. 

[ They thrust him in, and shut the door, 

Ped. Not a word, sir, till you receive instructions. 

Fel, Here's my father. 

Ped. Hem! Take your cue from me. 


Enter Don CHRISTOPHER. 


Don C. I'm ready, Pedrosa. 

Ped. And doesn’t it occur to you, sir, that one per- 
son is wanting to make this holiday complete ? 

Don C. One person wanting, say you? True, true, 
there is, I see your policy. I guess what you're about. 
*Tis my boy, my darling boy. 

Ped. Behold hin, sir. 

Don C. My boy! 

Fel. My father! 

Dou C. Sly rogue. What, have you been deceiving 
me too? 

Ped. Could you doubt it, sir? You thought hii too 
fund of his books! but he loves his father better; and 
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when you thought him on the road to Salamanca, he was 
employed in completing the preparations for this gala. 

Don C. And desert your natural philosophy ? 

Fel. Oh! that’s going on at the same time, sir. 

Don C. Going on at the sume time! Studies at mid- 
night, I warrant. 

Ped. He does. I’vedetected him. But you haven't 
a moment to lose. Your cousin expects you in the gar- 
den.—[Aside ta Freuix, who looks embarrasscd.|— 
She’ll explain it all. [Algud.] Don Christopher, we'll 
follow. 

Fel, Good, Ah! sir, you say I deceived you, but I 
think you knew it all. 

Don C. [Nods significanily.; May be I did. May 
be I did. 

Fel. Aye, that Iam sure you did. [Exil, w. 

Ped. Did you really know it, sir? 

Don C. Eh! Why no I can’t say I did: but I like 
it. Im tickled withit. That you should have had the 
advantage of me. 

Ped. You have much reason, sir. More reason than 
you imagine. 

Don C. What! More surprises? But let’s begone, 
let’s begone to the gala. Stay, the prisoner, Pedrosa. 
We must treat him with every attention. [Through the 
key-hole.| Young gentleman, what would you like for 
breakfast? Noanswer. He’s sulky, Pedrosa. 

Ped. [Goes to the door.| What would you like for 
breakfast? 

Jab. [ Within.| A bottle of old sherry and a Barce- 
lona sausage, with plenty of garlick. 

Ped. [To Don C.) A bottle of old sherry, a Barce- 
lona sausage, with plenty of garlick. 

Don C. Come, he hasn’t a very genteel taste for a 
corregidor’s sone 

Ped. A \over stuffed with garlick! ha! ha! ha! 

Don C, Ha! ha! But we’ll accommodate him. Ill 
bring it you myself, signior. [ Exeunt, w. 


SCENE V.—The Gurden. 


Enter FEv1x and RosaBe., L. 


Ros. Oh! Cousin, cousin, who would have suspected 
you of midnight serenading ? 

Fel. And who would have suspected you and my mo- 
ther of midnight serenading t 
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Ros. And the lady you are in love with; does she 
love you, Felix? 

Fel. That I have never dared to ask her. And the 
cavalier you talk of, are you sure he loves you? 

Ros. Not at all sure, cousin. Oh, if our doubts were 
removed ! 

Fel, How happy we should be! 


DUET. 


Oh! happy, happy, happy lovers ! 
Happy youth, and happy maid, 
When tremblingly each heart discovers, 
All its love by love repaid. 
Grateful bosoms beat, 
Raptured glances meet, 
In a gentle sigh, 
All your sorrows die— 
Oh! happy, happy, happy, lovers! 
Happy youth, and happy maid! 


Hope’s dreams delighting, 
Past pangs requiting, 
Thoughts full of heaven, confiding and free ; 
No void left aching, 
Tender hearts breaking — 
When will thai day come for you and me! 
Oh! happy, happy, &c. &c. 


Enter PepRosa, R. 


Ped. Now, young people, as I suppose you are fully 
informed of each other’s proceedings, I have two words 
foreach of you. I expect every moment a certain cava- 
lier, called Don Andreas de Caravajal. 

ftos. Who is he? 

Ped, Your incognito. 

Ros. How! 

Ped, The mask that followed you last night. His 
family is known to your father, who sent him to the 
ball on his own projects; but I have the pleasure to 
say that he adores you, and is the very man to cut Don 
Gregorio’s throat, rather than lose you. 

Ros, I'm overjoyed. 

Fel, And what for me? 

Ped. Donna Francisca is also sent for to be confront- 
ed with the prisoner. I have whispered your case to 
her waiting-maid, made her a handsome present on your 
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behalf, and she assures me you have not the slightes 
reason to despair. 
Fel. Despair! I disdain it. 


Enter Don ANDREAS, R. 


Ped. This way, signior. Here is the young lady, the 
niece of your friend, Don Christopher; this, sir, is his 
son, Don Felix, who desires no better than to be con- 
sidered as your friend also. 

Fel. Give me your hand, sir, you are a man of spirit, 
like myself, and I’}] engage for your success. Were I 
but as sure of the heart of the beautiful Donna Francisca. 

Don And. Donna Francisca! What Donna Francisca ? 

Ped. Behold the lady herself 


Enter Grecorio and FRANCISCA, R. 


Greg. This way, madam, if you please; Don Chris- 
topher begs the honour of your company among his 
guests. 

Don And, ’Tis she! My sister! 

Fran. My brother! Andreas! 

Ped. Another rencontre ! 

Greg. Felix here! I thought you, sir, at Salamanca ! 

Fel. Your company, Signior, was too attractive. Her 
brother! Delightful ! 

Don And. My dear Francisca! This is an unex- 
pected pleasure! 

Fran. I was waiting here for tidings from you; I re- 
ceive them most agreeably from yourself. 

Greg. What intrigue and mystery are here~—Don 
Christopher must be on his guard. [Exit, vu. 

Ped. Gentlemen, make the most of yourtime. For- 
tune is singularly your friend, but Don Gregorio is your 
determined enemy, and is bent on spoiling sport. PH 
ensure you five minutes only, and then Don Andreas will 
conduct you to the scene of festivity. Understand each 
other, and leave the rest tome. This, Signora, is your 
most devoted admirer of the brown mantle. Make the 
most of him for my sake dnd his fathers. [ Hxit, v. 

Donna F. Are you the gentleman I’m summoned here 
to meet ?—And already at liberty ? 

Fel. Yam still your captive, madam, and would so 
continue this life. 

Fran. This is the presence of my brother, sir ? 

Fel. Your brother, madam, is bound to be my friend, 

Don And. Most freely I acknowledge it!. 
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Fran. And who is the gentleman? [To ANDREAS 
Fel. My name, madam, is Felix Toxado ! 

Don And. Son of the most worshipful Don Christopher. 
Donna F. Is it possible? And a disturber of the 


public peace! 
Fel, When my son was so deeply at stake, am J no 
excused ? [ Tuking hands 


Fran. Bold young man! 
Don And. Bravo! 
Fei, Attend to my cousin, sir! Do your duty, and 


TP’ll do mine! 
Don And. Sweet Rosabel, he rebukes me justly. 


QUARTETTO.—Fextix ano Don ANDREAS. 


May I approach thee, lady fair, 
To speak of love yet not despair ? 
Or aim [ dooimed in endless woe 
To waste my life? 


RosaBeL AND Francisca, 
Ah! No! no! no! 

Fexvix ann Don ANDREAS. 
You bid me hope? 

FRANCISCA AND ROSABEL. 

| I said not so. 

FeLtix AND Don ANDREAS 
You scorn my suit ? 

FRANCISCA AND ROSABEL. 


Ah! No, no, no; 
I said not so.—Ah! No, no, no, 


Fexvix ann Don ANDREAS. 


Reply not sv.—Ah! No, no, no. 


together 


FRANCISCA AND ROSABEL. 
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Fevtix ann Don ANDREAS. 
You bid me hope 

FRANCISCA AND ROSABEL. 
I said not so. 

Fev1x AND Don ANDREAS 
You scorn my suit, 

ROSABEL AND FRANCISCA. 
Ah! No, no, no. 
I said not so.—Ah ! No, no, no. ? 

Fevix aNnD Don ANDREAS. together. 
Reply not so.—Ah! No, no, no. § 

FRANCISCA AND ROSABEL. 


Yet not to mar your festive cheer, 
Come be to-day my cavalier. 


Fevix anp Don Anpreas. ¢ together. 


For ever I’m thy cavalier. 
[Exeunt, wu. 


END OF ACT II. 
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ACT III. 


SCENE I.—The Garden.—The Atcaip and THERE 
sina discovered seated on arural Throne.—Masks, 
Dancers, §c.—PeEpROSA appears conducting the ce- 
remonties. 


CHORUS. 


Juan, Grecorio, Don Anpreas, RosaBeL, FELIX, 
Francisca, THERESINA, Guests, &§c. 


Joy! tothe Alcaid, joy! 
Ye who cherish wisdom’s sway, 
Celebrate this happy day. 
Here your grateful offerings bring, 
Heart and voice together sing, 

Joy ! to the Alcaid, joy! 


CHORUS. 
Joy! to the Alcaid, joy! 


Don C. ’Tis too much. These signs of loyalty and 
attachment overwhelm me, perfectly overwhelm me, and 
that in the fair Donna Francisca I should behold the 
sister of Don Andreas of Caravajal ! and that my house 
should be the scene of the rencontre ! what interesting 
features in this day of jubilee! My wife, madam, my 
devoted Theresina. Be acquainted with her. But our 
prisoner 

Ther. What prisoner, sir? 

Don C. The man you came to be confronted with. 

Donna F. Do you not know him, then? 

Don C. I rather think Ido, madam ; you must know 
whether he be the man who has offended against your 
quiet ; but, Don Andreas, you shall talk to him; he 
shan’t interrupt our pleasures; we'll have a dance, a 
bolero; odso, I could find in my heart to lead out Don- 
na Francisca. 

Ther. Donna Theresina, you mean. . 

Don C. 1 do; to-day it must be Donna .Theresina. 
Ho, a bolero there. 

Ped. Musicians, a bolero, 
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[A Bolero is played, Don Curistopnenr begins ca- 
pering alone, PeprRosa stops him and arranges 
the duncers ; they dance a bolero, in the course of 
which Fe.tx steals off with Donna FRANCISCA, 
and Don ANDREAS with RosaBer, After the 
dance Grecorio and Juan speak aside. 

Greg. [To Juan.] Rare doings here for our purpose. 

Juan. Let him caper, we'll soon lead him another 
dance. I'll away and finish my memorial. 

[Exit Juan, R. 

Ther. Where are our friends? TI expected a thou- 
sand compliments on my husband’s agility and grace. 

Don C. And I on my wife’s grace and beauty; of 
her loyalty and discretion, none can speak but myself. 

Greg. [ Aside.| I fancy not. 

Don C. The fact is this, Don Andreas has a love 
affair ; he saw two ladies at the ball that none of us 
can make out. You can give us no assistance, of 
course. You were dreaming of me, you dear dutiful 
rogue, you. 

Ther. Do you think T was ? 

Don C,. Don’t I know you was? and I am grateful. 

Ther. Are you indeed ? 

Don C, Can you doubt it ? 

Ther, I hear you were in trouble last night. 

Don C. Hem! 

Ther. There are rumours of an adventure at the Rose 
otel. 

Don C. Yes, there was a mistake, ’tis true; but the 
purity of my intention. 

Ther. Ah! If Jcould be persuaded of that—If I 
could believe that while mv heart is faithful vours had 
no little wanderings. 

Don C. Why, bless ner, she’s jealous! I wander ! 
where should I wander? with my beautiful Theresina 
what should I wander for ? 

Ther. Heaven knows ! 

Greg. [Aside.| The dotard! Don Christopher, a 
word with you. 

Don C. Not a serious one, I hope. 

Greg. A very serious one; business (’tis your own 
maxim) should always be kept in mind. 

Don C. True, true, in point of duty, no relaxation. 
Yet who could Jook there and not relax alittle? But 
g0, distribute these sweet looks, let our friends partake 
of them. Conduct them through the gardens. 
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Ther. You'll follow us. 

Don C. Iwill. 

Ther. Come, Pedrosa. 

[ The company disperse, conaucted by THERESINA 
and PEDROSA. 

Don C. With coin of sucha stamp, who would not 
be a miser 7? 

Greg. When such coin is counterfeit, the sooner you 
pass it the better. 

Don C. Counterfeit! What do you mean? 

Greg. There’s mischief stirring ; I bear it in whis- 
pers, I see it in nods, and winks, and mysterious sigus 
of all descriptions. Am I to marry your niece ? 

Don C. Certainly. 

Greg. 'Then dispatch this féte ; the silence, the sud- 
den manner of it, all has a sinister aspect. The devil 
is foiling your best projects. Pedrosa, your wife, your 
niece, your visitors, all are his agents ; look to it; 
counterwork their machinations, and quickly ; you are 
too confiding. 

Don C. And you are too suspicious. What would 
you have me do? 

Greg. Send for a priest and a notary, dispatch both 
your marriages, or there’s an end of them. On this 
occasion [ may reverse the adage, and say, better soon 
than never. 

Don C. Ha, ha, ha! Fetch ’em; fetch your priest 
and notary. They shall come, if it’s only to shame 
your suspicions, and shew you a summary specimen of 
the obedience of my family. 

Greg. I take you at your word. [ Exit, r. 

Don C. Suspicious old blockhead. [| Exit. v. 


Enter Donna Francisca and FELIX, L. U. E. 


Donna F. Go, go, you are young and thoughtless. 

Fel. But you are wise as you are beautiful, and can 
make of me what you will. 

Donna F. 1 cannot forestall the work of time, and 
teach experience--I cannot make a sage of a stripling. 

Fel. My god-fathers and god-mothers shall answer 
for me. 

Donna F, You have an idle tongue. 

Fel. I have adevoted heart, which time cannot 
change. My love for you is part of my existerice, 
young: as Iam, many a sad hour has it cost me, and if 
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ever nature attracted two destinies together, believe in 
her magnetism now. 


SONG. 


Oh! lady! I’ve dreamt of thee night after night, 
And kissed that sweet image so often, 

That though I much fear that wasn’t quite right, 
It hath seemed all my sorrows to soften. 

But nights then have followed so sleepless with care, 
So full of wild wishes and sadness, 

Without one illusion to soothe my despair, 
That demons might pity my madness. 


Oh! think it not, lady, a toy of my youth, 
To change as our destinies sever, 
I have loved thee with so much devotion and truth, 
I am sure I shall love thee for ever. 
Then here let me swear, though unpitied the while, 
And hopeless I still should implore thee, 
Condemned by thy scorn, or restored by thy smile, 
In life or in death to adore thee. 


Donna F. Those words should speak an _ honest 
neart. 

Fel. 'They do. 

Donna F. Yet. 

Fel. Nay, no reserve. 

Donna F. Your father must be conciliated. 

Fel. For that, a thousand thanks ! 

Donna. I must hear no more of this except fromhim 
or my brother. [ Exit. 

Fel. We shall be happy. Pedrosa will manage all. 


Enter PEDROSA, L. U. E. 

Ped. Oh yes! Pedrosa is the charge d’affaires of the 
whole family. Confessor general, that is, to find abso- 
lution for all your sins. 

Fel. That is, to find balm for our hearts. Unite them 
in a true lover’s knot. 

Ped. Yes, and weave a noose for his own neck to re- 
ward him for his pains. 

Fel. Pleasant creature. Where’s the noose you 
wouldn’t slip through? Would this be the first, Pedro- 
sa? besides, both go by destiny, Hymen’s or the hang- 
man’s, so, like heroic friends, let’s meet our fate to- 
gether. 

Ped. A cool, and most magnanimous proposal But 
pray, Signior, have you any notion ? 
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Fel. None—don’t teaze us fornotions. Lovers can’t 
think, they can only feel; you must think for us. 


RosaBEL enters. 


Ros. Oh! Pedrosa, what’s to be done ?—My father 
has sent to me to get ready for the marriage immedi- 
ately. 

Ped. Young folks, our affairs are critical.—My opi- 
nion is, we must take the bull by the horns. 

Fel. That you can do, you know. 

Ped. Your education will soon be finished, I perceive, 
but don’t be lavish of your wit, it may soon be all you 
have to your back. I must prepare your father to hear 
the truth. 

Fel. Yes, and we'll tell it him; that’s a thing you 
could'nt do, could you, Pedrosa ? 

Ped, Fair and sortly, young sir. If the bull runs 
mad you may be glad to take lessons of me, for we shall 
be all thrown on the wide world like a gang of gipsies. 

[Exil, L. H. 
SONG.—RosaBer, 


Youth in ardour proud, 
Brightens all before it, 

Like the thunder cloud, 
Passion’s storm breaks o’er it 


But soon the shower 
On leaf and flower, 
Glitters in beams more might than ever ; 
So shines the tear 
Of doubt and fear, 
When Fortune crowns love’s fond endeavour. 


SCENE Il.—The interior of the House. 
Don CHRISTOPHER enters, Peprosa following, L. 


Don C. Ha, ha, ha! I tell you he’s as jealous and 
fantastical as an old maid. I have sent to the young 
folks to get ready for the marriage in half an hour. 

Ped. You're right, sir. But about this Don Andreas 
and his sister ? 

Don C. Well, what about them ? The gentleman’ $ 
incognita I told. you I had hit upon. 

Ped. You did. The old general’s daughter. Trust 
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you for coming to the truth of every thing ; you're right 
again, sir. z 

Don C. You have ascertained it 7 

Ped, I have; and I have ascertained it to be just as 
certain, that your prisoner is the Casion’s nephew, and 
the Corregidor s son. 

Don C. You see, my perplexities don’t last long, 
Pedrosa. 

Ped. Vapour to a summer’s sun, scattered in an 
instant; but, sir, these respectable persons who have 
heard all that has happened, depend on you to clear up 
their perplexities also, and recommend the young people 
to your protecting counsel and authority. 

Don C. Satisfy their minds. Vl look to it, I’ set 
every thing to rights in good time. But what the plague 
are they troubled about? Why not settle matters at 
once ? 

Ped. Why faith, sir, that course seems the simplest 
certainly. But are this brother and sister what they 
seem? Are they really of the honourable family of the 
Caravajals ? 

Don C. No doubt, no doubt. 

Ped. In that case, sir, what family in Molorido need 
be ashamed of their alliance. Even your own if you 
were not pledged to Gregorio. 

Don C. If I were not pledged to Gregorio certainly, 
but that’s out of the question, The friends of these 
young people can’t do better than marry them to my 
guests. Assemble all the parties. I°ll satisfy them all 
and they shall thank me for their pains. It shall bea 
day of jubilee, of general jubilee ; the young serenader 
we have safe, [Draws a small green curtain at the 
door of his son's room.| Hey, is he safe? yes, there 
he lies, at his full length with his mouth wide open, 
snoring a rantipole rogue ; and here come my 
guests. First, I'll be satisfied as to their pretensions. 

Ped. Now to expose Gregorio, and all's safe. 

Don C. Summon the rest. 

Ped. Instantly. In halfan hour they’ll be down upon 
their knees with gratitude to the most active and vigilant 
of magistrates. [Hait, Rr. 

Don C. Ha! ha! ha! the old general, that, I hear 
takes upon him to laugh in his sleeve at my reputation 
for sagacity. 
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Enter Don ANDREAS and FRANCISCA, R 


Welcome, still welcome, you come apropos. A word 
with both of you. And so, Signior, you really found your 
incognita at the ball ? 

Don And. Certainly. 

Don C. And are decidedly in love with her ? 

Don And. You know it. | 

Don C. Honourably, and with lawful intentions ? 

Don And. ’T were sacrilege to doubt it. 

Don C. Enough! ‘The serenader, madam, no doubt, 
is just as violently in love with you ? 

Donna F. I have reason to believe so. 

Don C. So have I; Ihave detected him, madam ; I 
told you I should, and I fancy I have some influence 
with his friends. 

Donna F. At least they cannot reproach me. 

_ Don C. Reproach you, madam? Had you encou- 
raged the youth, they would have been too much 
honoured. 

Don And. [Aside.| Pedrosa has prevailed. 

Don C. But you don’t, you can’t, he only troubles 
you—you have no pity for him of course ? 

Donna F. "IT'were hard to say so, sir, he has suffered 
much for me. 

Don C. Why he has been mortified, that’s certain 3 
and you relent a little ? 

Donna F. I confess it ! 

Don C. You're right, false delicacy with me were ill 
placed ; now Don Andreas, your passport. 

Don And. ’Tis here, sir! 

Don. C. My secretary has seen it, but in this case I 
must satisfy myself. There are reasons, good ones.— 
All right ; and have you now either of you any further 
proof that you are really of the family of the Caravajals ? 

Don And. My commission, sir. 

Donna F,. And my contract of marriage with my late 
husband. 

Don C. Good, good; I am satisfied, quite satisfied ; 
and your fortune ? 

Don And. On behalf of my sister I cannot descend to 
answer further interrogatory. With respect to myself, 
you have a notary in the city who is intimately informed 
of the affairs of my family, and will prove my fortune 
fully equal to my pretensions. 
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Don C. Tam satisfied ; your fair incognita shall be 
your’s. And as your admirer, madam, has found some 
pity with you, let me now set ‘the prisoner free, and re- 
commend him to your mercy. 

[Enters the room of FEuix, L. D. 

Donna F. The prisoner ! 

Don And. What does he mean? 

[Don CHRISTOPHER enters, drawing on JABEZz. 

Don C, Come in sir,—there’s no need to be so shy— 
there off with your mask, you need’nt blush for your 
choice ; no, nor for your friends neither, I'll engage for 
their sanction, and all that you have now to do is to 
fall down on your kness, and prevail on the lady. Why, 
NS the matter? Was there ever such a silly block- 

ead ? 

Don And. Why surely, Don Christopher. 

Don C. Don’t be in a hurry, sir, your Celestina is 
coming. 

Don And. Celestina! sir, you perplex us more and 
more, Pedrosa then has not informed you ? 

Don C. 1 don’t want his information, I tell you I 
know the truth. 

Don And. That is, that the young gentleman who 
has distinguished himself as the suitor of my sister, is 
your own son Felix; and that the young lady who pos- 
sesses my affections, is your own niece, the beautiful 
Rosabel. 

Don C. Felix! and Rosabel! why, the carnaval has 
turned all your heads. 


Enter MARGARETTA. 


Marg. Oh, Signior Alcade! Signior Alcade ! what is 
become of poor Jabez ? 

Don C. The devil take Jabez. You intrude, woman 
—you intrude. 

Marg. He has disappeared. You have driven him to 
some desperate deed, when he’s as innocent—— 

Don C. Plague on his innocence! 

Marg. It was all Signior Pedra: he would send your 
son to lodge with me in spite of his teeth. [To Jangz.] 
Oh, ‘Signior Felix! speak the truth for us. You know 
Saber was’nt to blame, was he? 

Don C. Felix! why. the whole town is crazy. 
this profligate has lodged with you and passed for m 
son Felix, he’s an impostor, and has cecelned us ny 
Here comes my son to convince you. 
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Enter Fevix, Rosasex, and THERESINA, L. 


Marg. Signior Felix ! "Tis his companion, then. 
Feliz. Margaretta ! [Asideto Don ANDREAs.] Am 
I pardoned or condemned ? 
Don And. ’Tis quite impossible to answer you. Our 
oracle is absent. Where’s Signior Pedrosa ? 
Don C. Ay, where is he? has he played the knave 
with me ? 
Marg. Oh, he has played the devil with us all. 
Don C. Pedrosa ! 


Enter GREGORIO, Lb. 


Greg. What’s the matter ? 

Don C. Gregorio ! why, we’re all at a stand-still— 
nothing but plots and perplexities. 

; Greg. 1 told you so. What, you have discovered, 
then ? 

Don C. We have discovered nothing. Where’s Pe- 
drosa ? 

Greg. Where? skulking, no doubt: hiding, with his 
colleague Jabez, from the shame of their falsehood and 
duplicity. ‘They have heen plotting with these stran- 
gers, as I told you ; and I have now discovered from his 
companion, who believed him already detected, and 
who possibly has confessed the fact, that your son was 
the serenading admirer of Donna Francisca. 

Don C. My son again! Hark’ye, sir, is this true, or 
is it not? 

Don Fel. ’Tis true, indeed, sir. 

Don C. Why then, who is this renegade that has been 
regaling himself with two bottles of my best old sherry. 
No more ceremony. Strip him ; off with that sanctified 
covering. 

[Grecorio snatches off his disguise, and 
Jabez falls on his knees: his face is rosy 
with drinking, and his manner exhibiting 
intoxication. 

Jab. Heaven forgive us all our sins! 

Marg. Jabez! my dear little husband! And are you 
alive, then? 

Don C. Husband ! rascal! 

Marg. Spare him! spare him ! 

Don C. Sirrah, explain all this. 

Jab, Your passions are violent—and go are mine, 

Don C. Out of my sight. | 

Marg. Would you give us a passport for Madrid ? 
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Don C. Begone !—’Sdeath ! [that thought my family 
so. obedient ! [Exit Mara. and Janez. 

Greg. I have warned you in good time: and as to the 
marriage of your son and niece, you have it now in 
your power to defeat their views. The priest and no- 
tary are waiting. 

Don C. Let ’em come in, then; let ’em come in: I'll 
be plagued no longer.—’Tis well ; I'll confound at once 
the treason and the traitors. 

Ther. And am [a traitor ? 

Don C. You! No; impossible! Who can look in 
that sweet, smiling, honest face, and suspect you fora 
moment ? 

Greg. Ha! ha! ha! 

Don C, What d’ye mean by laughing ? 

Ther. What! why, to insult me ; to libel our mutual 
affection, and shake the confidence of my dear husband. 

Don C. No, no; he knows better. 

Ther. And will you love me in spite of him? 

Don C. In spite of every thing. 

Ther. And if I were to plead fona little proof of it? 

Don C. Ask me any thing. 

Ther. Look at this amiable Quartetto; don’t they 
pair together delightfully ? 

Don C. Why, may be they do. 

Ther. Don’t they become each other ? 

Don C. Nota word more; not a word more. Would 
you have Don Christopher Toxado be false to his en- 
gagements? 

Ther. . would have him just and kind to his children 3 
and when their affections are prudently placed, rejoice 
in indulging them. When my father offered me the 
choice between you and Don Sancho Grimane, would it 
not have been hard if he had forced me to marry the ugly 
old churl, Don Sancho, instead of the comely, good-na 
tured Don Christopher ? 


Enter Peprosa, on the watch, with Juan following. 


Don C. It would indeed. 

Ther. And would you be more severe with your 
children ? 

Don C. Upon my life, Gregorio, this business is taking 
an awkward turn. 

Greg. And are you to be wheedled from your pur- 
pose by the greatest hypocrite in your whole family? 
Do you know this key ? 
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Don C. It belongs to my wife’s room. 

Greg. It does ; and was found last night at the mas- 
querade. How came it there ? 

Don C. Hey ! what ; not one honest soul in my whole 
establishment ? 


Peprosa comes formard. 


Ped. Here stands an exception. 

Don C. Villain! 

Ped. What! the Alcaid of Molorido_lose his temper ? 
Tam an honest servant; your wife is a loyal wife ; 
your children are dutiful children ; and the only knave 
in your establishment is here. 

Don C. Prove it. 

Greg. Ay, prove it. 

Ped, The proof is here. A memorial of abuses and 
misconduct during your whole administration, prepared, 
in case of need, by this arch villain. The bolero 
jerk’d it out of Juan’s pocket, who, as he can’t deny his 
handwriting, has very wisely given up the author. 

Don C. Mercy on us! Do you confess this, sirrah ? 

Juan. I do confess it. 

Greg. Rascal! I'll punish your treachery at least. 

| Exit, w. 

Ped, Fear nothing, Juan. When you're ina scrape, 
get out of it how you can. For the rest of your family, 
we confess our offences. If Donna Theresina went to 
the masquerade, it was to find a proper husband for 
your niece Rosabel: if your son made love at midnight 
to the accomplished Donna Francisca, it was to calm 
your apprehension that too much application might 
break his spirit: and if your faithful Pedrosa was se- 
eretly an agent in all these matters, for your honour and 
advantage, it was that he may be trusted in future 
to take the cares of office off your hands, and leave you 
to enjoy yourself with the family you have made so 
happy. -Have we prevailed ? 

Don C. You have, you have; the varlet shall be 
trusted, I see my mistake. In looking too much after 
the affairs of my neighbours, I have been in some 
danger of marring my own. But you have improved 
upon my project. So call in our guests; and let our 
enemies impeach us. I trust we have still friends here 
who will protect the Alcaid in his office. 


THE ALCAID. [act III. 


FINALE. 


Joy to the Alcaid, joy 
Yeo who cherish, &c. &c. 


THE END, 
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REMARKS. 


Che Busy Bodp. 


Tae Busy Body is one of the many instances how little actors 
are qualified to juige what will or what will not please an audience. 
We are told that Wilks, one morning at rehearsal, theew his part of 
Sir George Airy into the pit, declaring that nobody would sit and 
hear such stuff; while report did its worst, by proclaiming that the 
comedy was a poor silly thing, written by a woman, and that the 
players had no opinion of it. The latter part of this denunciation 
we should consider, in the present day, as a certain proof that a 
piece had merit ;—yet, in spite of these discouragements, the very 
thin audience who were asse.abled at its first representation had the 
good taste to crown it with their unequivoca! and hearty applause. 

An actor, like a critic, is too apt to take a thing to pieces, and 
judge of the parts separately, without considering the general effect 
of the whole. The character that he himself is to play becomes the 
primary object of his consideration, and he takes its dimensions, its 
length and breadth, with true critical sagacity. He is an aristocrat 
in theatricals, as another is in politics. If the toe of the mechanic 
may not presume to gibe the heel of the courtier,a player (mark the 
distinction of terms!) of two pounds a week must not elbow a per- 
JSormer of twenty. His own character rises and sinks in proportion 
as others are made to recede from or approach to it; and the merit 
of a play, in a great measure, depends on the sort of figure he is to 
cutin it. He may, perchance, endure a titter, though not of his own 


raising; but your broad grins and horse-laughs he must have all to 
himself. 


** But when, or where, this world was made for Cesar?” 


An actor may be the best possible judge of what he can du himself, 
but the very worst of what others can do independent of him. 

There is in The Busy Body that spirit of intrigue which Steele de- 
clares to be mere invention in men, and instinct in women. Many 
of the incidents are farcical and extravagant; but the farce is so ir 
resistible, and the extravagance so ingenious, that the laugh is ont 
before we have time to consider whether, by the rules of criticism, 
we ought to langh or not. The language is extremely faulty; it is 
debased by low conceits, by pertness, and vulgarity ;—it is much in- 
ferior to that in A Bold Stroke for a Wife, and very far beneath the 
dialogue in The Wonder. But the characters, which are natural and 
well-marked, almost atone for these faults, and justify the applause 
that always accompanies the representation of this amusing drama. 

, Marplot is one of those busy impertinents, whose anxiety to pry 
into other people’s secrets, and to mix in their affairs, involves him- 
self and friends in continual perplexities. This spirit uf curiosity 
and interference brings down vengeance on him, in the shape of 
kicks, cuffs, and broken heads. e adventure of the monkey (that 
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little miniature of man) fed/s well on the stage. Indeed, the inci- 
dents that arise out of Marplot’s over-officiousness to serve his 
friends are in the true spirit of comedy, though somewhat af variance 
with nature and probability. 

Sir Francis Gripe is an odd compound of avarice and sensuality. 
We can hardly tell which of the two passions is the most predomi- 
nant in him ;—we should almost say the latter: for the one only 
makes him a rogne, while the latter would transform him into a pro- 
digal; for, in the fulness of his infatuation, he vows that Miranda 
(marriage is chargeable) shall not only outshine the qneen’s box on 
an opera night, but wear pearls and jewels, and eat gold. The union 
of these two passions makes him an unnatural father; for, like Sir 
Sampson Legend, in Love for Love, his marriage would be the 
means of disinberiting his son. The dumb scene between Sir George 
Airy and Miranda, and the history of the garden-gate, are borrowed. 
from Ben Jonson’s comedy of The Devil’s an Ass. The persevering 
gallantry of the knight—the provoking silence of the lady-—the alarm 
and impatience of the uxorious old miser, and his chuckling tiumph 
over Sir George and his hundred pounds, are highly whimsical.— 
Sir Jealous Traffic is a suspicious sanctimonious old Argus, of the 
Spanish school, whose notions of female propriety would make 
women— 

“ Useless, unseen, like lamps in sepuichres ;” 


and who considers their reputation and piety as best preserved in the 
keeping of a duenna and a priest. He is, also, made a fool of in 
turn; but he bears his disappointment with better grace than Sir 
Francis; which proves that what was only habit in hiin was nature 
in the other. 

Mrs. Susanna Centlivre was the daughter of a Mr. Freeman, of 
Holbeach, in Lincolnshire, a rigid dissenter and Parliamentarian, 
whose principles were the ruin of his estate, which at one time was 
consigerable. The exact period of her birth is uncertain, bot it may 
be fixed at about the year 1680. The history of her early Iife is in- 
volved in obscurity; we shall not, therefore, repeat the romantic 
stories that have been substituted for truth. In her sixteenth year she 
was married to a nephew of Sir Stephen Fox, who, dying about a 
twelvemonth after their union, she soon found consolation in a second 
husband, an officer in the army, named Carrol, who was killed in a 
duel a year and a half afterwards. At this period it is believed. she 
commenced authoress; and her first attempt waa a tragic play, called 
“The Perjured Husband.” Tragedy, however, was not her forte, 
and she wrote but one more, “The Cruel Gift.” All her other pro- 
ductions are comedies and farces, the greater part of which were suc- 
cessful in their day. Three of her comedies have descended to pos- 
terity, amd are now as popalar as ever they were. 

Mrs. Centlivre inherited the party spirit which had been so fatal 
to the fortunes of her father and mother. She was a zealous Whig, 
and enjoyed the friendship of Steele, Rowe, Farquhar, and other 
distinguished wits of the time. Her politics were quite sufficient to 
provoke the enmity of Pope and Swift, who loaded her with epi- 
thets that were wholly inapplicable to a woman Of her beauty, gene- 
rosity, and talent. Politics are the worst medium throngh which we 
can judge of character ;—they embitter life, and destroy friendship ; 
they provoked Swift to write, “that rascal, Stecle”—Steele, than 
whom an honester man, in the truest sense of the word, never 
existed—and produced that lamentable breach between Steele and Ad- 
dison; the latter characterizing his long, faithful, and still-attached 
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friend as “ Little Dicky, whose trade it is to write pamphlets.”— 
Mrs. Centlivre for ashort period followed the profession of an actress, 
but with little success. It was, however, the means of introducing 
her toa third husband, in the person of Mr. Joseph Centlivre, yeo- 
man of the mouth to her majesty—(hence Swift’s ill-natared term of 
“the cook's wife”); for, seeing her play the part of Alexander the 
Great, in Lee’s Rival Queens, at Windsor, in 1706, he was so charmed 
with her, that he made her his wife; and they lived together in re- 
epectability and happiness till the Ist of December, 1723, when she 
died, at his house in Spring Gardens, and was buried in the parish 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 

We have no dramatic authoress that may compare with Mrs. Cent- 
livre, excepting Mrs. Behn, who possessed first-rate talent, in spite 
of the following sneer in Dr. Johnson’s celebrated prologue ; — 


“ New Behns, new D’Urfeys, yet remain in store.” 


Pack and Doggett were the Marplots of olden time. Garrick, 
King, and Woodward, succeeded them. Lewis, Bannister, and 
Harley, are those in our remembrance. Garrick neither satisfied 
the public nor himself in the character: he was brisk and imperti- 
nent, but he failed to exhibit the ludicrous folly that belongs to this 
mischievous meddler. Tom Davies relates a story, that Charles Fox, 
being asked, when a boy, how he liked Garrick in Marplot, replied, 
that he could not look foolish enough for him. King played the 
character with that dashing effroutery which distinguished his per- 
formance of Brass, in the Confederacy. Woodward hit the humour 
of the part exactly ; he was pert, busy, and ridiculous. The delight- 
ful spirits of Lewis, and the rich Lumour of Bannister, alternately 
exhilirated the town: never was opinion more at a stand to decide 
between rival excellenee. Harley is good, and bids fair to be still 
better. 

Munden, in Sir Francis Gripe, carries away the palm from all com- 
petitors. It is a perfect masterpiece of comic acting. His first 
appearance in London was in this character, and s0 should have 
been his /ast. 

We never saw an actress that pleased us half 80 well in Miranda 
as Mrs, Davison ; nor an actor that played Sir George Airy with the 
spirit and gentlemanly air of the veteran Barrymore. 


up D-—eé. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this Work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their own 
personal observations, during the most recent performances. 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 
R. means Right; L. Left; D. F. Door in Flat; R. D. Right 
Door; L.D. Left Door; 8. E. Second Entrance ; U. E. Upper 
&ntrance ; M.D. Middle Door. 


- ei Sheet foe nish 
means ht; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Centre 
L. C. Left of Centre. | v kd ° 


R. RC. Cc. LC, L. 
*e* The Reader is supposed to be on the Stage, facing the Audience. 


Costunte. 

SIR FRANCIS GRIPE.—Cocked hat, with gold 
.oop; light drab coat, waistcoat, and breeches, white 
stockings, and shoes. 

SIR JEALOUS TRAFFIC.—An old English gen- 
tleman’s suit of crimson velvet, cocked hat, &c. 

SIR GEORGE AIRY.—Dress hat, blue dress coat, 
white waistcoat and breeches, white silk stockings, 
shoes and buckles. 

CHARLES.—Round black hat, blue dress coat, 
white waistcoat, buff pantaloons, and boots. Second 
dres3.—Elegant Spanish full dress. 

MARPLOT.—Dress hat, claret-coloured coat, with 
gold buttons, and silk trimming, buff waistcoat, black 
breeches, and black silk stockings. 

MIRANDA.—White satin. Second dress—Crimson 
velvet body, white and crimson velvet train. 

ISABINDA.—White muslin, trimmed with white 
satin. 

PATCH.—Green striped gown, white apron. 


Cast of the Characters at the Theatre-Royal, 
9 Haymarket, 1824. 

Sir Francis Gripe +-+-++++ coe Mr. W. Farren. 
Sir Jealous Traffic ++++eesees Mr. W. Williams 
Sir George Airy s+ ++esseeee « Mr. Vining. 
Marplot s++ecscceseessoeeeee Mr. Harley. 
Charles +-+++-+-- sev eeee eoee Mr. Johnson. 
Whisper .-erececccercees eoee Mr. Coveney. 
Miranda «-cecceseesseeeees Miss Chester, 
Tsabinda seccvee eoesseoees Mrs. T. Hill. 
Patch »s-sevecsncccccceeseses Mrs. Gibbs. 


THE BUSY BODY. 


ACT I. 
SCENE I1.—The Park. 


Enter Str GrorGe Airy. R. meeting CHARLEs. 


Charles. (c.) Ha! Sir George Airy a birding thus 
early! What forbidden game rous’d you so soon? for 
no lawful occasion could invite a person of your figure 
abroad at such unfashionable hours. 

Sir G. (c.) There are some men, Charles, whom for- 
tune has left free from inquietudes, who are diligently 
studious to find out ways and means to make themselves 
uneasy. 

Charles. Is it possible that any thing in nature can 
ruffle the temper of a man whom the four seasons of the 
year compliment with as many thousand pounds; nay, 
and a father at rest with his ancestors? 

Sir G. Why, there it is now! a man that wants 
money thinks none can be unhappy that has its; but 
my affairs are in such a whimsical posture, that it will 
require a calculation of my nativity to find if my gold 
will relieve me or not. 

Charles. (rR. c.) Ha, ha, ha! never consult the stars 
about that; gold has a power beyond them. Then 
what can thy business be that gold won’t serve thee 
in? 

Sir G. Why, I’m in love. . 

Charles. In love '!—Ha, ha, ha, ha! in love!—Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! with what, pr’ythee? a cherubin? 

Sir G. No; with a woman. 

Charles. A woman! good Hae, ha, ha, ha! and 
gold not help thee? ¥ 
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Sir G. But suppose I’m in love with two 

Charles. Ay, if thou'’rt in love with two hundred, 
gold will fetch em, I warrant thee, boy. But who are 
they? who are they? come. 

Sir G. One is a lady whose face I never saw, but 
witty toa miracle; the other beautiful as Venus— 

Charles. And a fool— . 

Sir G. For aught I know, for T never spoke to her ; 
but you can inform me. IT am charm’d by the wit of 
the one, and die for the beauty of the other. 

Charles, And pray which are you in quest of now? 

Sir G. I prefer the sensual pleasure; I’m for ‘her 
I’ve seen, who is thy father’s ward, Miranda. 

Charles. Nay, then I pity you; for the Jew, my fa- 
ther, will no more part with her and thirty thousand 
pounds, than he would with a guinea to keep me from 
starving. 

Sir G. Now you see gold can’t do every thing, 
Charles. 

Charles. Yes ; for ‘tis her gold that bars my father’s 
gate against you. 

Sir G. Why, if he be this avaricious wretch, how 
cam’st thou by such a liberal education ? 

Charles. Not a souse out of his pocket, I assure 
you: Thad auncle who defray’d that charge; but for 
some little wildness of youth, though he made me his 
heir, left dad my guardian till I came to years of dis- 
cretion, which I presume the old gentleman will never 
think I am; and now he has got the estate into his 
clutches, it does me no more good than if it lay in 
Prester John’s dominions. , 

Sir G. What, canst thou find no stratagem to re- 
deem it? . 

Charles. 1 have made many essays to no purpose ; 
though want, the mistress of invention, still tempts 
me on, yet still the old fox is too cunning for me.— J 
am upon my last project, which if it fails, then for my 
last 1efuge, a brown musket. 

Sir G. What is’t? can I assist thee ? 

Charles. Not yet; when you can, ] have confidence 
enough in you to ask it. 

Sir G. I am always ready. But what does he intend 
to do with Miranda? Is she to be sold in private, or 
will he put her up by way of auction, at who bids 
most? If so,’egad I’m for him; my gold, as you gay, 
Rall be subservient to my pleasure. 
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Charles. To deal ingenuously with you, Sir George, 
Iknow very little of her or home; for since my 
uncle’s death, and my return from travel, I have ne- 
ver been well with my father , he thinks my expenses 
too great, and I his allowance too little; he never sees 
me but he quarrels, and to avoid that I shun his house 
as much as possible. The report is, he intends to 
marry her himself. 

Sir G. Can she consent to it? 

Charles. Yes faith, so they say: but J tell you [ ain 
wholly ignorant of the matter. I fancy she plays the 
mother-in-law already, and sets the old gentleman oa 
to do mischief. 

Sir G. Then | have your free consent to get her ? 

Charles. Ay, and my helping hand, if occasion be. 

Sir G. Poh! yonder’s a fool coming this way; let’s 
avoid him. 

Charles. What, Marplot? No, no, he’s my instru- 
ment; there’s a thousand conveniences in him; he'll 
Jend me his money, when he has any, run of my errands, 
and be proud on it; in short, he’ll pimp for me, lie 
for me, drink for me, do any thing but fight for me; 
and that I trust to my own arm for. 

{MarpLor heard singing, 1 

Sir G. Nay, then he’s to be endured; I never knew 
his qualifications before. [ Goes up the stage. 


Enter Marewrort, wt. with a Patch onhis Face. 


Mar. Dear Charles, your’s—Ha! Sir George Airy! 
the man in the world I have an ambition to be known 
to! (Aside. | Give me thy hand, dear boy. [ 7’o CHARLES. 

Charles. A good assurance! But harkye, how came 
your beautiful countenance clouded in the wrong place ? 

Mar. 1 must confess ’tis a little mal-a-propos , out 
no matter for that. A word with you, Charles Pr’ 
thee introduce me to Sir George—he is a man of. 
and Ud give ten guineas to— 

Charles. When you have ’em, you mean. 

Mar. Ay, when I have ’em; pugh, plague, you cut 
the thread of my discourse—-I would give ten guineas, I 
say, to be rank’d in his acquaintance. But, pr’ythee, 
introduce me. Goes tL. 

Charles. Well, on condition you'll give us » true 
account how you came by that mourning hose, I will. 

Mar. Vildo it. - 

Charles. Sir George, here's a genlenas has a pas- 
sionate desire to kiss your hand... 3 
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Sir G. [Advancing.} Oh! IT honour men of the 
sword! and I presume this gentleman is lately come 
from Spain or Portugal—by his scars. 

Mar. {Crosses to c.] No, really, Sir George, mine 
sprung from civil fury. Happening last night into 
the groom porter’s—-[ had a strong inclination to go ten 
guineas with a sort of a, sort of a—kind of a milksop, 
as I thought. A plague of the dice! he flung out, and 
my pockets being empty, as Charles knows they often 
are, he proved a surly North Briton, and broke my 
face for my deficiency. 

Sir G. Ha, ha! and did not you draw? 

Mar. Draw, sir! why I did but lay my hand upon 
my sword to make a swift retreat, and he roared out, 
Now the deel a ma sal, sir, gin ye touch yer steel I se 
whip mine through yer wem. _Crosses to L. 

Sir G. Ha, ha, ha! 

Charles. Ha, ha, ha, ha! Safe was the word. So 
you walk’d off, I suppose. 

Mar. Yes, for 1 avoid fighting, purely to be service- 
able to my friends, you know— 

Sir G. Your friends are much obliged to you, sir; L 
hope you'll rank me in that number. 

Mar. Sir George, a bow from the side-box, or to be 
seen in your chariot, binds me ever your’s. 

Sir G. Trifles; you may command ’em when you 
please. 

Charles. Provided he may command you. 

[Goes baek, u. 

Mar. Me! why I live for no other purpose—[ Cross- 
es to c.| Sir George, | have the honour to be caressed 
by most of the reigning toasts of the town: I'l tell ’em 
you are the finest gentleman— 

Sir G. No, no, pr’ythee let me alone to tell the Ja- 
dies—my parts. Can you convey aletter upon occasion, 
or deliver a message with an air of business, ha? 

_ Mar. With the assurance of a page and the gravity 
of a statesman. 

Sir G. You know Miranda? 

Mar, What! my sister ward? why, her guardian is 
mine : we are fellow sufferers. Ah, he is a covetous, 
cheating, sanctified curmudgeon: that Sir Francis Gripe 
is a damn’d old—hypocritical — 

Charles. dvancing.| Hold, hold; I suppose, 
friend, you forget that he is my father. 

Mar lLask your pardon, Charles, but it is for your 
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sake | hate him. Well, I say, the world is mistaken in 
him; his outside piety makes him every man’s execu- 
tor,and his inside cunning makes him every heir’s gao- 
ler. ’Egad, Charles, I’m half persuaded that thou’rt 
some ward too, and never of his getting—for never 
were two things so unlike as you and your father; he 
scrapes up every thing, and thou spend’st every thing ; 
every body is indebted to him, and thou art indebted to 
every body. ‘ 

Charles, You are very free, Mr. Marplot. 

Mar. Ay, I give and take, Charles—you may be as 
free with me, you know. [Goes back. 

Sir G. A pleasant fellow. 

Charles. The dog is diverting sometimes, or there 
would be no enduring his impertinence. He is pressing 
to be employed, and willing to execute ; but some ill 
fate generally attends all he undertakes, and he oftener 
spoils an intrigue than helps it. 

Mar. (Rr.) I have always your good word, but if I 
miscarry ’tis none of my fault; 1 follow my instruc- 
tions. 

Charles. Yes, witness the merchant’s wife. 

Mar. Pish, poh! that was an accident. 

Sir G. What was it, pr’ythee 7? 

Mar. Nay, Charles, now don’t expose your friend. 

[ Goes back. 

Charles. Why, you must know I had lent a certain 
merchant my hunting horses, and was to have met his 
wife in his absence. Sending him along with my groom 
to make the compliment, and to deliver a letter to the 
lady at the same time, what does he do but gives the 
husband the letter, and offers her the horses ! 

Mar. [Advances r.| Why to be sure I did offer her the 
horses, and I remember you was even with me, for you 
denied the letter to be yours, and swore I had a design 
upon her, which my bones paid for. [ Goes back, R 

Charles. (Crosses to rn.) Come, Sir George, let’s 
walk round, if you are not engaged, for 1 have sent my 
man upon a little earnest business, and I have ordered 
him to bring me the answer into the Park, 

Mar. Business ! and I not know it! ’Egad T'll watch 
him. [Aside.] sc. 

Sir G. L must beg your pardon, Charles, I am to meet 
your father. . 

‘Charles. My father ! 

Stir G. Ay, and about the oddest bargain perhaps you 
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ever heard of; but I’ll not impart till I know the suc- 
cess. 

Mar. What can his busjness be with Sir Francis? 
Now would I give all the world to know it. Why the 
devil should not one know every man’s concerns ! : 
[ Aside. 

Charles. Prosperity to’t, whate’er it be: I have pri- 
vate affairs too: over a bottle we'll compare notes. 

Mar. Charles knows 1 love a glass as well as any 
man; I’ll] make one; shall it be to-night? I long to 
know their secrets [ Aside. 


Enter WHISPER, R. 


Whis. Sir. sir, Mrs. Patch says Isabinda’s Spanish 
father has quite spoiled the plot, and she can’t meet you 
in the Park, but he infallibly will go out this afternoon, 
she says; but I must step again to know the hour. 

Mar. (L.) What did Whisper say now ? J shall go stark 
mad if I’m not let into the secret. [ Aside, 

Chariecs. Curst misfortune ! 

Mar. Curst! what's curst, Charles ? 

Charles. Come along with me, my heart feels plea- 
sure at her name. Sir George, yours; we’ll meet at the 
old place, the usual hour. 

Sir G. [Crosses to u.} Agreed, I think I see Sir 
Francis yonder. [Exit, L. 

Charles. Marplot, you must excuse me; [I am en- 
gag’d. [Hxié. RK. 

Mar. Engag’d! ’Egad, Vil engage my life Vil 
know what your engagement is. [Ezxit, r. 


Enter MIRANDA, R. S. Ee 


Mir. (c.) Let the chair wait. My servant that 
dogg’d Sir George said he was in the Park. 


‘ Enter Patcu, L 


‘Wa! Miss Patch alone! did not you tell me you had 
contrived a way to brjng Isabinda to the Park ? 

Patch. (u. c.) Oh, madam, your ladyship can’t imae 
gine what a wretched disappointment we have met with ! 
Jast as J had fetch’d b suit of my clothes for a disguise, 
comes my old master into his closet, which is right 
against her chamber door ; this struck us into a terrible 
fright—at length I put on a grave face, and asked him 
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if he was at leisure for his chocolate ? in nopes to draw 
him out of his hole 3. but he snapp’d my nose off: ‘* No, 
I shall be busy here these two hours.”* At which my 
poor mistress, aoe no way of escape, ordered me to 
wait on your ladyship with the sad relation. 

Mir. Unhappy Isabinda! was ever any thing so un- 
accountable as the humour of Sir Jealous Traffick ? 

Patch. Oh, madam, it’s his living so long in Spain ; 
he vows he’ll spend half his estate but he'll be a parlia- 
ment man, on purpose to bring ina bill for women to 
wear veils, and other odious Spanish customs—He 
swears it is the height of impudence to have a woman 
seen barefaced even at church, and scarce believes 
there’s a true begotten child in the city. 

Mir. Ha, ha, ha! how the old fool torments himself ! 
Suppose he could introduce his rigid rules—does he 
think we could not match them in contrivance? No, 
po; let the tyrant man make what laws he will, if there’s 
a woman under the government, 1 warrant she finds a 
way to break ’em. Is his mind set upon the Spaniard 
for his son-in-law, still ? 

Patch. Ay, and he expects him by the next fleet, 
which drives his daughter to melancholy and despair. 
But madam, I find you retain the same gay, cheerful 
spirit you had whenTI waited on your ladyship—My 
lady is mightily good-humoured too, and ( have found 
a way to make Sir Jealous believe } am wholly in his 
interest, when my real design is to serve her: he makes 
me her gaoler, and I set her at liberty. 

Mir. I knew thy prolific brain would be of singular 
ore to her, or I had not parted with thee to her fa- 
ther. 

Putch. But, madam, the report is that you are going 
to marry your guardian. ; 

Mir. It is necessary such a report should be, Patch. 

Patch. But is it true, madam? 

Mir. That’s not absolutely necessary. 

Patch. I thought it was only the old strain, coaxing 
him still for your own, and railing at all the young 

fellows about town: in my mind now you are as ill 
plagu’d with your guardian, madam, as my lady is with 
her father. 

Mir. N@q,, U have liberty, wench ; that she wants ; 
what would she give now to be in this dishabille in the 
open air? nay, more, in pursuit of the young fellow she 
likes ? for that’s my case, I assure you? 

B 
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Patch. As for that, madam, she’s even with you; 
for though she can’t come abroad, we have a way to 
bring him home, in spite of old Argus. 

Mir. Now, Patch, your opinion of my choice, for 
here he comes—Ha! my guardian with him! what can 
be the meaning of this? Wm sure Sir Francis can’t 
kno me in this dress-—-Let’s observe ’em. 

[ They withdraw, R. U. E. 


Enter Sir Francis Gripe and Sir GeorGE AIRY, L. 


Sir F. Verily, Sir George, thou will repent throwing 
away thy money so, for I tell thee sincerely, Miranda, 
my charge does not like a young fellow; they are all 
vicious, and seldom make good husbands; in sober 
sadness she cannot abide ‘em. 

Mir. [Peeping.| 1n sober sadness you are mistakes 
—What can this mean ? : 

Sir G. (c.) Lookye, Sir Francis, whether she can or 
cannot abide young fellows, is not the business ; will you 
take the fifty guineas ? 

Sir F. (c.) In good truth I will not—for I knew thy 
father, he was a hearty wary man, and I cannot consent 
that his son should squander away what he saved to no 
purpose. 

Mir. [Peeping.| Now, inthe name of wonder, what 
bargain can he be driving about me for fifty guineas ? 

Sir G. Well, Sir Francis, since you are so conscien- 
tious for my father’s sake, then permit me the favour 
gratis. 

Sir F. No, verily ; if thou dost not buy thy experi- 
ence thou wilt never be wise ; therefore give me a hun- 
dred and try thy fortune. 

Sir G. The scruples arose, I find, from the scanty 
sum—Let me see—a hundred guineas—{ Chinks them. | 
Ha! they have a very pretty sound, and a very pleas- 
ing look—but then, Miranda—but if she should be 
cruel—— 

Sir F. Ay, do consider on’t. He, he, he! 

Sir G. No, I'll do’t. Come, to the point ; here’s the 
gold ; sum up the conditions.— 

[Sir Francis pulls out « paper. 

Mir. [Peeping.| Ay, for heaven’s sake do, for my 
expectation is on the rack. 

Sir F. Well, at your peril be it. 
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Sir G. Ay, ay, go on. 

Sir F. Imprimis, you are to be admitted into my 
house in order to move your suit to Miranda, for the 
space of ten minutes, without let or molestation, pro- 
vided T remain in the same room. 

Sir G. But out of ear-shot. 

Sir F. Well, well, I don’t desire to hear what you 
say; ha, ha, ha! in consideration I am to have that 
purse and a hundred guineas. 

Sir G. Take it. [Gives him the Purse.] And this 
agreement is to be performed to-day. 

Sir F. Ay, ay; the sooner the better. Poor fool! 
how Miranda and I shall laugh at him! [ Aside.|— Well, 
Sir George, ha, ha, ha! take the last sound of your 
guineas, ha, ha, ha! take the Jast sound of your mo- 
ney. [ Chinks them.— Exit, nr. 

Mir. [Peeping.] Sure he does not know I am Mi- 
randa, 

Sir G A very extraordinary bargain I have made, 
truly ; if she should be really in love with this old cuff 
now—Pshaw! that’s morally impossible. But then 
what hopes have 1 to succeed ? I never spoke to her— 

Mir. Mss da Say you so? then I am safe. 

Sir G. What though my tongue never spoke, my 
eyes said a thousand things, and my hopes flattered me 
her’s answer’d ‘em. If I'm lucky—if not, it is buta 
hundred guineas thrown away. [ Mur. comes forward. 

Mir. b on what, Sir George ? 

Sir G. fra ! my incognita—upon a woman, madam. 

Mir. They are the worst things you can deal in, and 
damage the soonest; your very breath destroys ’em, 
a I fear you’ll never see your return, Sir George, ha, 

a! 

Sir G. Were they more brittle than china, and drop- 
ped to pieces’ with a touch, every atom of her 1 have 
ventur’d at, if she is but mistress of thy wit, balances 
ten times the sum. Pr’ythee, let me see thy face. 

Mir. By no means; that may spoil your opinion of 
my sense— 

Sir G. Rather confirm it, madam. 

Patch. (1.) So rob the lady of your gallantry, sir. 

Sir G. No child, a dish of chocolate in the morning 
never spoils my dinner; the other lady I design for a 
Set meal; so there’s no danger. 

Mir. Matrimony! ha, ha, ha! what crimes have you 
committed against the god of love, that he should 

B2 
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revenge em so severely, as to stamp hnsband on your 
forehead ? 

Sir G. For my folly, in having so often met you 
here without pursuing the laws of nature and exercis- 
ing her command ; [Patcn crosses behind to r.| but I 
resolve ere we part now to know who you are, where 
you jive, what kind of flesh and blood your face is ; 
therefore unmask, and don’t put me to the trouble of 
doing it for you. 

Mir. My face is the same flesh and blood with my 
hand, Sir George; which if you’ll be so rude to pro- 
voke— 

Sir G. You'll apply it to my cheek —the ladies’ fa- 
vours are always welcome, but I must have that" cloud 
withdrawn. [Taking hold of her.) Remember you are 
in the Park, child; and what a terrible thing wouldit be 
to lose this pretty white hand! 

Mir. And how it will sound in a chocolate-house, 
that Sir George Airy rudely pulled off a lady’s mask, 
when he had given her his honour that he never would, 
directly or indirectly, endeavour to know her till she 
gave him leave ? 

Sir G. But if that lady thinks fit to pursue and meet 
me at every turn, like some troubled spirit, shall I be 
blamed if I Inquire into the reality? I would have no- 
thing dissatisfied in a female shape. 

Mir. What shall do? [ Pauses. 

Sir G. Ay, pr’ythee, consider, for thou shalt find me 
very much at thy service. 

Patch. Suppose, sir, the lady should be in love with 

ou. 

Sir G. Oh! Vil return the obligation in a moment. 

Patch. And marry her? 

Sir G. Ha, ha, ha! that’s not the way to love her, 
child. 

Mir. Uf he discovers me I shall die——Which way 
shall L escape ?—let me see. [ Pauses. 

Sir G. Well, madam— 

Mir. Thave it--Sir George, ’tis fit you should allow 
something ; if you’ll excuse my face, and turn your 
back (if you look upon me I shall sink, even masked as 
Tam), t will confess why Thave engaged you so often, 
who I am, and where I live. 

Sir G. Well, to show you [| am a man of honour, I 
accept the conditions : let me but once know those, and 
_the face wont belong a secret to me. 
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Patch. What mean you, madam ? [ Aside to MiR 

Mir. To get off. [Aside to Parcn. 

Sir G. ’Tis something indecent to turn one’s back 
upon a lady ; but you command, and [I obey. [Turns 
his back| Come, madam, begin— 

Mir. First, then, it was my unhappy lot to see you 
at Paris [Draws back a little way, and speaks| at a 
ball upon a birth-day ; your shape and air charm’d my 
eyes, your wit and complaisance my soul, and from that 
fatal night Llow’d you. [ Drawing back. 


And when you left the place, grief seiz’d me so, 

Nor rest my heart nor sleep my eyes could know ; 

Last I resolv’d a hazardous point to try, 

And quit the place in search of liberty. 

[ Exit, r. followed by Patcu. 

Sir G. Excellent—I hope she’s handsome—Well 
now, madam, to the two other things—your name, and 
where you live. Iam a gentleman, and this confession 
will not be lost upon me—Nay, pr’ythee, don’t 
weep, but go on, for I find my heart melts in thy behalf 
—Speak quickly, or I shall turn about—Not yet—Poor 
lady ! she expects I should comfort her, and to do her 
justice, she has said enough to encourage me. [Turns 
about.| Ha! gone! the devil! jilted! Why, what a 
tale she has invented—of Paris, balls, and birth-days! 
—’FEigad, I'd give ten guineas to know who the gipsy 
is—A curse of my folly—I deserve to lose her. What 
woman can forgive a man that turns his back ! 


The bold and resolute in love and war 
To conquer take the right andswiftest way ; 
The boldest lover soonest gains the fair, 
As courage makes the rudest force obey: 
Take no denial, and the dames adore ye ; 
Closely pursue them, and they fall before ye. 
[ Bxit. w. 


END OF ACT I, 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I —A ‘Room in Six Francis Gripe’s House. 


Enter Sir Francis Gripe and MIRANDA, R. 8. E. 


Sir F. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mir. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha,! Oh! I shall die with 
laughing—the most romantic adventure—Ha, ha, ha! 
what does the odious young fop. mean? A_ hundred 
pieces to talk ten minutes with me! ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Sir F.(c.) And { am to be by too, there’s the jest ; 
adad, if it had been in private, [ should not have car’d 
to trust the young dog. 

Mir. (x. c.) Indeed and indeed but you might, Gardy 
—Now methinks there’s nobody handsomer than you: 
so neat, so clean, so good-humoured, and so loving— 

Sir F. Pretty rogue, pretty rogue ! and so thou shalt 
find me, if thou dost prefer thy Gardy before these ca- 
perers of the age: thou shalt outshine the queen’s box 
on an epera night ; thou shalt be the envy of the ring 
(for I will carry thee to Hyde-park), and thy equipage 
shall surpass the—what d’ye call ’em ambassador’s. 

Mir. Nay, I am sure the discreet partof my sex will 
envy me more for the inside furniture, when you are in 
it, than my outside equipage. 

Sir F. A cunning baggage, i’faith thou art, and a 
wise one too! and to show thee that thou hast not chose 
amiss, fll this moment disinherit my son, and settle my 
whole estate upon thee. 

Mir. There’s an old rogue now. [{ Aside.| No, Gardy, 
I would not have your name be so black in the world 
—You know my father’s will runs that I am not to 
possess my estate, without your consent, tifl I ain five- 
and-twenty ; you shall only abate the odd seven years, 
and make me mistress of my estate to-day, and 1’ll 
make you master of my person to-morrow. 

Sir F. Humph! that may not be safe—No, Chargy, 
I'll settle it upon thee for pin-money, and that will be 
every bit as well, thou know’st. 

Mir. Unconscionable old wretch! bribe me with my 
own money !—Which way shall I get out of his 
hands ? | Aside. 

Sir F, Well, what art thou thinking on, my girl, ha! 
how to banter Sir George ? 
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Mir. I must not pretend to banter; he knows my 
tongue too well. [Aside.| No, Gardy, I have thought 
of away will confound him more thanall I could say if 
I could talk to him seven years. 

‘Sir F, How’s that? oh! Vm transported, I’m ravish’d, 
I’m mad— 

Mir. It would make you mad, if you knew all. [ Aside] 
1]] not answer him a word, but be dumb to all he says. 

Sir F. Dumb! good; ha, ha, ha! Excellent! ha, 
ha, ha, ha! [I think I have you now, Sir Gcorge. 
Dumb! he’ll go distracted—well, she’s the wittiest 
rogue.—Ha, ha, dumb! 1 can’t but laugh, ha, ha! to 
think how damn’d mad he’ll be when he finds he has 
given his money away for a dumbshow! ha, ha, ha! 

Mir. Nay, Gardy, if he did but know my thoughts of 
nt it would make him ten times madder ; ha, ha, ha. 

a! 

Sir F. Ay, so it would, Chargy, to hold him in such 

iia to scorn to answer him—to be dumb; ha, ha, 
a! 
Enter CHARLES, L. 

Sir F. [Seeing him.| How now, sirrah! who let you 
in? 

Charles. (u.c.) My necessities, sir. 

Sir F. (c.) Your necessities are very impertinent, 
and ought to have sent before they enter’d. 

Charles, Sir, } knew ’twas a word would gain admit- 
tance no where. 

Sir F. Then, sirrah, how durst you rudely thrust 
that upon your father, which nobody else would ad- 
mit ? 

Charles. Sure the name of a son is @ sufficient plea! 
I ask this lady’s pardon, if [ have intruded. 

Sir F. Ay, ay, ask her pardon and her blessing too, 
if you expect any thing from me. 

Mir. 1 believe your’s, Sir Francis, and a purse of 
guineas, would be more material. Your son nay have 
business with you; I'll retire. 

Sir F. Uguess his business, but I'll dispatch him , 
I expect the knight every minute ; you'll be in readi- 
ness ? 

Mir. Certainly. My expectation is more upon the 
wing than yours, old gentleman. | Aside, und exit, a. 

Sir F, Well, sir. 

Charles Nay, it is very ill, sir; my circumstances 
are, l’ain sure. 
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Sir F. And what’s that to me sir? your manage- 
ment should have made ’em better. 

Charles. If you please to intrust me with the manage- 
ment of my estate, 1 shall endeavour it, sir. 

Sir F. What, to set upon a card, and buy a lady’s 
favour at the price of a thousand pieces, to rig out an 
equipage for a wench, or by your carelessness to enrich 
your steward to fine for sheriff, or put up for a parlia- 
ment man? 

Charles. 1 hope I should not spend it this way ; how- 
ever, | ask only for what my uncle left me; yours you 
may dispose of as you please, sir. 

Sir F. That 1 shall, out of your reach, I assure you, 
sir. Adad, these young fellows think old men get 
estates for nothing but them to squander away in dicing, 
wenching, drinking, dressing, and so forth. 

Charles. (think | was born a gentleman, sir; I?m 
sure my uncle bred me like one. 

Sir F. From which you would infer, sir, that gam- 
ing and wenching are requisites for a gentleman ? 

Charles. Monstrous! when F would ask him only 
for a support, he falls into these unmannerly reproaches. 
1 must, though against my will, employ invention, and 
by stratagem relieve myself. [ Aside. 

Sir F. Sirrah, what is it you mutter, sirrah, ha? 
[ Holds up his cane.| I say you shan’t have a groat out 
of my hands till 1 please—and may be I'll never please ; 
and what's that to you ? 

Charles. Nay, to be robb’d or have one’s throat cut, 
isnot much— [ Crosses to Rr. 

Sir F. What's that, sirrah? would yourob me or cut 
my throat, you rogue? 

Charles. Heaven forbid, sir!—I said no such thing. 

Sir F. Mercy on me! what a plague it is to have a 
son of one-and-twenty, who wants to elbow one out of 
one’s life to edge himself into the estate? 


Enter Marpior, ut. 


Mar. Fgad he’s here—I was afraid I had lost him; 
his secret could not be with his father; his. wants are 
public there.—Guardian, your servant—O Charles, are 
you there? I know by that sorrowful countenance of 
thine, the old man’s fist is as close as his strong hox 
—But il help thee. [ They go back and confer. 

Sir F. So! here's another extravagant coxcomb that 
will spend his fortune before he comes to’t; but he shall 
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pay swinging interest, and so let the fool go on.—Well, 
what does necessity bring you too, sir? 

Mar. You have hit it, Guardian—[eomes down c.)] 
I want a hundred pounds. 

Sir F. For what? 

Mar. Pugh! for a hundred things: I can’t for my 
life tell you for what. 

Charles. Sir, | suppose I have received all the an 
swer Lam like to have? 

Mar. Oh, the devil! if he gets out before me I shall 
lose him again. [ Aside. 

Sir F. Ay, sir, and you may be marching as soon as 
you please—I must see a change in your temper, ere 
you find one in mine. 

Mar. Pray, sir, dispatch me; the money, sir; I’m 
in thighty haste. 

Sir F. Fool, take this and go to the cashier. | 
shan’t be long plagu’d with thee. [Gives him a Note. 

Mar. Devil take the cashier! [Crosses to R.] I 
shall certainly have Charles gone before I come back. 

[Exit rx. running. 

Charles. (c.) Well, sir, I take my leave—but re- 
member you expose an only son to all the miseries of 
wretched poverty, which too often lays the plan for 
scenes of mischief. 

Sir F. Stay, Charles! I have a sudden thought come 
into my head'which may prove to thy advantage. — 

Charles. Ha! does he relent? 

Sir F. My Lady Wrinkle, worth forty thousand 
pounds, sets up fora handsome young husband: she 
prais’d thee t’other day ; though the match-makers ‘can 
get twenty guineas fora sight ofher, I can introduce 
thee for nothing. 

Charles. My Lady Wrinkte, sir! why, she has but 
one eye. 

_Sir F. Then she'll see but half your extravagance, 
sir, 

Charles. Condemn me to such a piece of deformity ! 
a toothless, dirty, wry-neck’d, hunch-back'd hag! 

Sir F, Hunch-back’d4 so much the better! then she 
has a rest for her misfortunes, for thou wilt load her 
Swingingly. Now, I warrant, you think this is no offer 
of a father; forty thousand pounds is nothing with 
you. 

Charies. Yes, sir, 1 think it too much; a young 
beautiful woman with half the money would be more 
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agreeable. I thank you, sir, but you choose better 
for yourself, I find. 

Sir F. Out of my doors, you dog! you pretend to 
meddle with my marriage, sirrah ! 

Charles. Sir, tl obey you, but— 

Sir F. But me no buts—begone, sir! dare to ask me 
sor money again—refuse forty thousand pounds! Out of 
my doors, I say, without reply. [Evcit Cuarues, x. 


Enter MARRLOT, R, running. 


Mar. Ha! gone! Is Charies gone, Gardy ? 

Sir F. Yes, and I desire your worship to walk after 
him. 
Mar. Nay, ’egad I shall run, I tell youthat. A 
plague of the cashier for detaining me so long! Where 
the devil shall I find him now? I shall certainly lose 
this secret, and I had rather by half lose my money— 
Where shall I find him now—D’ye know where Charles 
is gone, Gardy? 3 | 

Sir F, Goneto the devil, and you may go after 
him. 

Mar. Ay, that [ will as fast as I can. [Going— 
returns.| Have you any commands there, Gardy? 

[ Exit, v. 
Sir F. What, is the fellow distracted ? 


Enter Servant, u. 


Serv. Sir George Airy inquires for you, sir. 

Sir KF. Desire Sir George to walk up. [Ezit Ser- 
vant, u.] Now for a trial of skill that will make me 
happy, and hima fool. Ha, ha, ha! In my mind he 
looks like an ass already, 


Enter Sik GeorGeE AIRY, L. 


Well, Sir George, do you hold inthe same mind, or 
would you capitulate ? ha. ha, ha! Look, here are the 
guineas ; [Chinks them] ha, ha, ha! 

Sir G. Not if they were twice the sum, Sir Francis; 
tnerefore be brief, call ir the lady, and take yeur post. 

Sir F. Agreed. Miranda! { Exit, Rr. 

Sir G. If she’s a woman, and not seduc’d by witch- 
craft, to this old rogue, 1’ll make his heart ache; for if 
she has but one grain of inclination about her, I'll vary 
a thousand shapes but find it. | 
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on 


Re-enter Str Francis Gripe with Miranpna, rR.— 
Gripe pulls out his watch and stands between. 


Sir G. So from the eastern chanrbers breaks the sun, 
dispels the clouds, and gilds the vales below. 

[Going to salute her. 

Sir F. Hold, sir; kissing was not in our agreement. 

Sir G. Oh! that’s by way of prologue. Pr’ythee, 
old Mammon, to thy post. 

Sir F. [Looks at his watch.| Well, young Timon, 
’tis now four exactly ; ten minutes, remember, is your 
utmost limit; not a minute more. [ Retires up the stage. 

Sir G. (c.) Madam, whether you'll excuse or blame 
my love, the author of this rash proceeding depends 
upon your pleasure, as also the life of your admirer ; 
your sparkling eyes speak a heart susceptible of love ; 
your vivacity a soul too delicate to admit the embraces 
of decayed mortality. Sheke off this tyrant guardian’s 
yoke; assume yourself, and dash his bold, aspiring 
hopes. The deity of his desires is avarice, a heretic in 
love, and ought to be banished by the queen of beauty. 

‘Kneels.| See, madam, a faithful servant kneels, and 
egs to be adinitted in the number of your slaves. 
MIRANDA gives him her Hand to raise him, 

Sir F. Leaning up.| Hold, hold, hold! no palm- 
ing: that’s contrary to articles— 

Sir G. 'Sdeath, sir, keep your distance, or Pll write 
another article in your midriff. 

| Lays his hand to his sword. 

Sir F. [Going back.| A bloody minded fellow ! 

Sir G. Not answor me! perhaps she thinks my ad- 
dress too grave: I'll be more free. [Aside.] Can you 
be so unconsciable, madam, to let me say all these fine 
things to you without one single compliment in return? 

Sir FF. [Running up with his Watch in his hand.] 
There’s five of the ten minutes gone, Sir George— 
Adad, I don’t like those close conferences — 

Sir G. More interruptions—you will have it, sir! 

[Lays his hand lo his sword. 

Sir F. [Going back.| No, no; youshan't have her 
neither. [ Aside, 

Sir G. Dumb still—sure this old dog has enjoin’d 
her silence. Ill try another way. [Aside.] Madam, 
these few minutes cost me an hundred pounds—and 
would you answer me, I could purchase the whole day 
so. However, madam, you must give me leave to 
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make the best interpretation I can for my money, and 
take the indication of your silence for the secret liking 
of my person ; therefore, madam, | will instruct you 
how to keep your word inviolate to Sir Francis, and 
yet answer me to every question: as for example, when 
1 ask any thing to which you would reply inthe affir- 
mative, gently nod your head thus, [ Nods|—and when 
in the negative, thus, [Shakes his head\|—and in the 
doubtful, a tender sigh thus, [Sighs.] 

Mir. How every action charms me—but I'll fit him 
for signs, 1 warrant him. [ Aside. 

Sir G. Was it by his desire that you are dumb, ma- 
dam, to all Ican say? [Miranpa nods.| Very well, 
she’s tractable, I find! [ Aside.] And is it possible that 
you can love him? [Miranpa zods.| Miraculous ! 
Pardon the bluntness of my questions, for my time is 
short. May [ uot hope to supplant him in your esteem ? 
[Miranpa sighs.| Good! she answers mw as I could 
wish. [Aside.| You'll not consent to marry him then ? 
[Mrranpva sighs.| How! doubtful in that ?—Undone 
again—humph! but that may proceed from his power 
to keep her out of her estate till twenty-five: I'll try 
that. (Aside.]. Come, madam, | cannot think you he- 
sitate in this affair out of any motive but your fortune 
—let him keep it till those few years are expired ; 
make me happy with your person, let him enjoy your 
wealth. [Mrranpa holds up her hands.) Why, 
what sign is that now? Nay, nay, madam, except you 
observe my lesson | can’t understand your meaning. 

Sir F. What a vengeance ! they are talking by signs? 
’Ad, I may be fool’d here. [Astde.] What do you 
mean, Sir George ? 

Sir G. Tocut your throat, if you dare mutter another 
syllable. 

Sir F. ’Od, I wish he were fairly out of my house. 

[ Aside. 

Sir G. Pray, madam, will you answer me to the pur- 
y0se7 [Muiranpa shakes her Head, and points to Sir 

RANCIS.| What does she mean? She won’t answer me 
to the purpose, or is she afraid yon’ old cuff should un- 
derstand her signs?— ay, it must be that. [Aside.] I 
perceive, madam, you are too apprehensive of the pro- 
mise you have made to follow my rules, therefore I'll 
suppose your mind, and answer for you.—First for my- 
self, madam; ‘‘ that I am in love with you, is an infal- 
lible truth.” Now for you. [ Turns on her side,] * In- 
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deed, sir i and may I believe it?’’ ‘‘ As certainly, ma- 
dam, as that ’tis daylight, or that I die if you persist in 
silence.’’ ‘* Bless me with the music of your voice, and 
raise my spirits to their proper heaven. { Aneels.| Thus 
low let int entreat ere I'm obliged to quit this place; 
grant me sone token of a favourable reception to keep 
my hopes alive.” [Rises hastily, and turns on her 
side.| ‘* Rise, sir, and since my guardian’s presence 
will not allow me privilege of tongue, read that, and 
rest assur’d you are not indifferent to me.’’ [Offers her 
a letter, she strikes it down.| Ha, right woman! but no 
matter: PH go on. 

Sir F. Ha! what’s that? a letter!—Ha, ha, ha! 
thou art balk'd. 

Sir G. Ha! aletier! oh! let mekiss it with the same 
raptures that I would do the dear hand that touch’d it, 
f Onens it.| Now for a quick fancy, and a long extem- 
pore. [ Aside. 

Sir F. [Coming up hastily.| The. time is expired, 
Sir, and you must take your leave. There, my girl, 
there’s the hundred pounds which thou hast won. Go; 
I'll be with you presently ; ha, ha, ha, ha! 

[Exit Miranpa, R. 

Sir G. Adsheart, madam, you wont leave me just in 
the nick, will you? yet 

Sir F. Ha, ha, ha! she has nick’d you, Sir George, 
1 think! ha, ha, ha! Have you any more hundred 
pounds to throw away upon courtship? ha, ha, ha! 

Sir G. He, he, he, he! A curse of your fleering 
jests !—Yet, however ill I have succeeded, I'll venture 
the same wager she does not value thee a spoonful of 
snuff—nay more, though you enjoin’d her silence to me, 
ae never make her speak to the purpose with your- 
self. 

Str F, Ha, ha, ka! Did U not tell thee thou would’st 
repent thy money ? Did I not say she hated young fel- 
lows? ha, ha, ha! 

Sir G. And I’m positive she’s not in love with age. 

Sir F, Ha, ha, ha! no matter for that, ha, ha! She’s 
hee taken with your youth, nor your rhetoric to boot; 

a, ha! 

Sir G, Whate’er her reasons are for disliking of me, 
1 am certain she can be taken with nothing about thee. 

Sir F. Ha, ha, ha! how he swells with envy—Poor 
man ! poor man, ha, ha, ha! I must beg your pardon, 
Sir George; Miranda will be impatient to have her 

Cc 
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share of mirth. Verily we shall laugh at thee imost 
egregiously ; ha, ha, ha! 

Sir G. With all my heart, faith—I shall laugh in 
my turn too-—for if you dare marry her, old Beelzebub, 
you will be cuckolded most egregiously : ‘remember 
that, and tremble. [haeunt, SinG, vc Sin F.R 


SCENE I1.—Sir JeEaLovs TraFFick’s House. 


Enter Sin Jeatous TrarFick, IsaBinpa, and 
Patcu, L. 

Sir J. What, in the balcony again, notwithstanding 
my positive commands to the contrary?—Why don’t 
you write a bill on your forehead to show passengers 
there’s something to be let? 

Isa. What harm can there be in a little fresh air, sir? 

Sir J. is your constitution so hot, mistress, that it 
wants cooling, ha? Apply the virtuous Spanish rules: 
banish your taste and thoughts of flesh, feed upon roots, 
and quench your thirst with water. 

Isa. That, and aclose room, would certainly make 
me die of the vapours. 

Sir J, No, mistress, tis your high-fed, lusty, ramb- 
ling, rampant ladies—that are troubled with the va- 
pours: ‘tis your ratafia, persico, cinamon, citron, 
and spirit of clara, cause such swimming in the brain, 
that carries many a guinea full tide to the doctor: but 
you are not to be bred this way: no galloping abroad, 
no receiving visits at home, for in our Joose country the 
women are as dangerous as the men. 

Patch. So I told her, sir, and that it was not decent 
to be seen in a baleony—but she threatened to slap my 
chops, and told me I was her servant. not her gover- 
ness. 

Sir J. Did she so? but I’! make her to know that you 
are her duenna. Oh, that incomparable custom of 
Spain! Why, here’s no depending upon old women 
in my country—for they are as wanton at eighty asa 
girl of eighteen ; and a man may as safely trust to As- 
gil’s translation, as to his great grandmother’s not mar- 
rying again. 

Isa. Or to the Spanish ladies’ veils and duennas for 
the safeguard of their honour. 

Sir J. Dare to ridicule the cautious conduct of that 
wise nation, and 1’ll have you lock’d up this fortnight, 
without a peep-hole. 
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Isa. If we had but the ghostly helps in England 
which they have in Spain, I might deceive you if you 
did—Let me tell you, sir, confinement sharpens the in- 
vention, as want of sight strengthens the other senses, 
and is often more pernicious than the recreation that in- 
nocent liberty allows. 

Sir J. Say you so, mistress! who the devil taught 
you the art of reasoning? I assure you they must have 
a greater faith than I pretend to, that can think any 
woman innocent who requires liberty ; therefore, Patch, 
to your charge I give !er; lock her up till I come back 
from “Change. tshall have some sauntering coxcomb 
with nothing but a red coat and a feather, think by 
leaping into her arms to leap into my estate—but Pll 
prevent thems; she shall be only signior Babinetto’s, 

Patch. Really, sir, } wish you would employ any 
body else in this affair; I lead a lifelike adog inobey- 
ing your commands. Come, madam, will you be lock- 
ed up? 

Isa. Ay, to enjoy more freedom than he ‘s aware of. 

[ Aside—£xit with Patrcn, R. 

Sir J. I believe this wench is very true to my inter- 
est: | am happy I met with her, if f can but keep my 
daughter from being blown upon till signior Babinetto 
arrives, who shall marry her, as soon as he comes, and 
carry her to Spain as soon as he has married her. She 
has a pregnant wit, and I'd no more have her an Eng- 
lish wife than the grand signior’s mistress. [EFEvxit, R 


SCENE IlL.—Outside of Sir Jealous Traffick s 
House.—Sir J. comes from his house, looks about 
—then exit, R. 


Enter WHISPER, R.U.E. 


Whis. So, there goes Sir Jealous : where shall I find 
Mrs. Patch, now ? 


Enter PatcH, 1. 


Patch. Oh, Mr. Whisper! my lady saw you out of 
the window, and order’d me to bid you fly and let your 
master know she’s now alone. 

Whis. Hush, I speak softly! Igo, 1 go! But harkye, 
Mrs. Patch, shall not you and I have a little confabula 
tion, when my master and your lady are engag’d? 

c2 
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Patch, Ay, ay; farewell. 
[Gocs in and shuts the door Whuisrer peeps 
at her through the key-hole. 


Re-enter Sir JeEatous TRAFFICK, R. meeling 
WHISPER, 


Sir J. Sure, whilst I was talking with Mr. Trade- 
well, I heard my door clap. [Seeing Wuisrer.] Ha! 
a man lurking about my house ! Who do you want there, 
sir? 

Whis, Want—want—a plague! Sir Jealous! What 
oust I say now ? | Aside. 

Sir J. Ay, want! Have youa jeter or message for 
any body there?—O’my conscience, this is some he 
bawd— 

Whis. Letter or message, sir ? 

Sir J. Ay, letter or message, sir? 

Whis. No, not I, sir. 

Sir J. Sirrah, sirrah! Pll have you set in the stocks 
if you don’t tell your business immediately. 

Whis, Nay, sir, my business—is no great matter of 
business neither, and yet it is business of consequence 
too. 

Sir J. Sirrah, don’t trifle with me. 

Whis. Trifle, sir! have you found him, sir? 

Sir J. Found what, you rascal? 

Whis. Why, Triffe is the very lapdog my lady lost, 
sir; I fancied I saw him run into this house. I’m glad 
you have him—Sir, my lady will be a ls that I 
have found him. 

Sir J. Who is your lady, friend ? 

Whis. My lady lovepuppy, sir. 

Sir J. My lady lovepuppy, sir! then pr’ ythee carry 
thyself to her, for I know of no other whelp that be- 
Jongs to her; ‘and let me catch you no more puppy-hunt- 
ing about my doors, lest 1 have you press'd into the 
service, sirrah. 

Whis. By no means, sir—Your humble servant, I 
must watch whether he goes or no before I can tell my 
master. [Aside—Exit, R. 

Sir J. This fellow has the officious leer of a pimp, 
and { half suspect a design ; but Ill be upon thein be- 
fore they think on me, I warrant ’em. 

[Exit into the House. 
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SCENE IV.—Street before Chartes’s Lodgings 


Enter Cuarves und MARPLoT, R. 


Charles. Honest Marplot, I thank thee for this sup- 
ply. TF expect my lawyer with a thousand pounds [ 
have ordered him to take up, and then you shall be re- 
paid. 

Mar. Pho, pho! no more of that. Here comes Sir 
George Airy. 


Enter Sin Georce AIRY, L. 


cursedly out of humour at his disappointment. See how 
he looks ! ha, ha, ha! . 

Sir G. Ah, Charles! I am so humbled in my preten- 
sions to plots upon women, that I believe I shall never 
have courage enough to attempt a chambermaid again— 
1) tell the— 

Charles. Ha, ba! Vll spare you the relation by tel- 
ling you—Impatient to know your business with my 
father, when I saw you enter IT slipp’d back into the 
next room, where I overheard every syllable. 

Mar. Did you, Charles? | wish { had been with you. 

Sir G. That I said—but I'll be hang’d if you heard 
her answer—But pr’ythee tell me, Charles, is she a 
fool? 

Charles. 1 never suspected her for one ; but Marplot 
can inform you better, if you'll allow him a judge. 

Mar. A feol! I'll justify she has more wit than all 
the rest of her sex put together. Why, she’ll rally me 
till I han’t '®-word,to say for myself. 

Charles. A mighty proof of her wit, truly— 

Mar. There must be some trick in’t, Sir George; 
peed, V'll find it out, if it cost me the sum you paid 

or’t. 

Sir G. Do, and command me— 

Mar. Enough: let me alone to trace a secret— 


Enter WuisPeR, L. and speaks aside to his Master. 


The devil! he here again! damn that fellow, he-never 
speaks out. Is this thesame, or anew secret? [ Aside. ] 
You may speak out, here are none but friends. * 
Charles. Pardon me, Marplot, ’tis a secret.’ 
cs ‘ 
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Mar. A secret? ay, or ecod I would not give a far- 
thing for it. Sir George, won’t you ask Charles what 
news Whisper brings ? 

Sir G. Not I, sir; I suppose it does not relate to 
me. 

Mar. Lord, lord! how little curiosity some people 
have! Now my chief pleasure is in knowing every 
body’s business. [Exit Wuisvrer, Rk. 

Sir G. I fancy, Charles, thou has« some engagement 
upon thy hands ? 

Mar. Have you, Charles? 

Sir G. I have a little business. too. 

Mar. Have you, Sir George ? 

Sir G. Marplot, if.it falls in your way to bring me 
any intelligence from Miranda, you'll find me at the 
Thatch’d-house at six— 

Mar. You do me much honour. 

Charles. You guess right, Sir George; wish me 
success. 

Sir G. Better than attended me. Adieu. [Exrid, v. 

Charles. Marplot, you must excuse me— 

Mar. Nay, nay; what need of any excuse amongst 
friends? Vl go with you. 

Charles. Indeed you ust not. 

Mar. No! then I suppose ‘tis a duel ; and [ will go 
to secure you. 

Charles. Well, but ’tis no duel, consequently no 
danger ; ther efore pr’ythee be answer’d. 

Mar. What, is’t a mistress then ?—Mum—you know 
I can be silent upon occasion. 

Charles. 1 wish you could be civil too: TIT tell you, 
you neither must nor shall go with me. Farewell. 

Hxit, vr. 

Mar. Why then~I must and will follow ou 

[ Exit, er. 


END OF ACT Il. 
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ACT If. 


SCENE I.—A Street. 


Enter Cnar es, 


Charles. Well, here’s the house which holds the 
lovely prize, quiet and serene: here no noisy footmen 
throng to tell the world that beauty dwells within, uo 
ceremonious visit makes the lover wait, no rival to 
give my heart a pang. Who would not scale the 
window at midnight without fear of the jealous father’s 
pistol, rather than fill up the train of a coquette, 
where every minute he is jostled out of place? [ Knocks 
softly.) Mrs. Patch! Mrs. Patch! 


Enter Patcu, from the House. 


Patch. Oh, are you come, sir? All’s safe. 
Charles. So in, in then. | They goin. 


Enter MARrPLOT, R. 


Mar. There he goes! Who the devil lives here ? 
Except I find out that, Tam as far from knowing his 
business as ever. ’Gad I'll wate h; itmay be a bawdy- 
house, and he may have his throat cut. If there 
should be any mischief, I can make oath he went 
in. Well, Charles, in spite of your endeavours to 
keep me out of the secret, T may save your life for 
aught IT know. At’ that corner Pll plant myself; there 
I shall see whoever goes in or comes out. "Gad, I 
love discoveries. [ Exit, R. 


SCENE I.—A Chamber in the House of Sir Jealous 
Traffick. 


Enter Cuaruves, Isapinpa, and Parcn, rR. 


Isa. Patch, look out sharp; have a care of dad. 

Patch. 1 warrant you. . (Breit, o. 

Isa. Well, sir, if I may judge your love by your cou- 
rage, I ought to believe you sincere; for you venture 
into the lion’s den when you come to see me. hat de 
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Charles. If yowll consent whilst the furious beast is 
abroad, I'd free you from the reach f his paws. 

Isa. That would be but to avoid one danger by run- 
ning into another, like poor wretches who fiy the burn- 
ing ship, and meet their fate in the water. Come, come, 
Charles, I fear, if I consult my reason, confinement and 
plenty is better than liberty and starving. I know you 
would make the frolic pleasing for a little time, by 
saying and doing a world of tender things; but when 
our small substance is exhausted, and a thousand requi- 
sites for life are wanting, love, who rarely dwells with 
poverty, would also fail us. 

Charles. ’Faith, I faney not; methinks my heart has 
laid up a stock will last for life, to back which 1 have 
taken a thousand pounds upon my uncle’s estate; that 
surely will support us till one of our fathers relent, 

Isa. There’s no trusting to that, my friend: I doubt 
your father will carry his humour to the grave, and 
mine till he sees me settled in Spain. 

harles. And can you then cruelly resolve to stay 
till that curs’d Don arrives, and suffer that youth, beau- 
ty, fire, and wit, to be sacrific’'d to the arms of a dull 
Spaniard, to be immured, and forbid the sight of any 
thing that’s human ? 

Isa. No; when it comes to that extremity, and no 
stratagem can relieve us, thou shalt list for a soldier, 
and [ll carry thy knapsack after thee. 

Charles. Bravely resolv’d! the world cannot be more 
savage than our parents, and fortune generally assists 
the bold, therefore consent now—why should she put 
it to a future hazard? who knows when we shall have 
another opportunity ? 

Isa. Oh, you have your ladder of ropes, I suppose, 
and the closet window stands just where it did; and if 
you han’t forgot to write in characters, Patch will find 
a way for our assignations. Thus much of the Spanish 
contrivance my father’s severity has taught me; I thank 
him: though b hate the nation, I admire their manage- 
ment in these affairs. 


Enter Parcnu, 1. 


Patch. Oh, madam! I see my master coming up the 
Street. . 

Charles. Oh, the devil! ’would I had my ladde 
now! I thought you had not expected him till night 
Why, why, why, why, what shall I do now, madam? 
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Isa. Oh! for heaven’s sake don’t go that way: you'll 
meet him full in the teeth. .Oh, unlucky moment ! 

Charles. "Adsheart! can you shut me into no cup- 
board, nor ram me into a chest, ha? 

Patch. Impossible, sir; he searches every hole inthe 
house. 

Isa. Undone for ever! If he sees you I shall never 
see you more. ane 

Patch. 1 have thought on it; run you to your cham- 
ber, madam; and, sir, come you along with me; I’m 
certain you may easily get down from the balcony. 

Charles. My life ! adieu—Lead on, guide. 

[ Exeunt Parcu and CHARLES, R. 
Isa. Heavens preserve him. [ Exit, w. 


SCENE ItlL—TVhe Street.—Marp.ror sitting in a 
recess. 


Enter Str JEaLous TRAFFICK, R. 


Sir J. I don't know what's the matter, but I have a 
strong suspicion all is not right within; that fellow’s 
sauntering about my door, and his tale of a puppy, hac 
the face of a lie, methought. By St. Iago, if I should 
find a man in the house I'd make mince-meat of him— 

Mar. Mince-meat! Ah, poor Charles! how I sweat 
for thee ! ’Egad, he’s old—I fancy I might bully him, 
and make Charles have an opinion of my courage. 
"Egad I'll pluck up, and have a touch with him. 

Sir J. My own key shall let me in; I'll give them 
no warning. { Feeling for his key. 

. What’s that you say, sir? 
[Going to Sin JEALOUS. 

Sir J. What’s that to you, sir? 

{Turns quick upon him. 

Mar. Yes, ’tis to me, Sir; for the gentleman you 
threaten is a very honest gentleman. Look to’t; for if 
he comes not as safe out of your house as he went in— 

Sir J. What is he in then ? sat 

Mar. Yes, sir, he is inthen; and I say if he does not 
come out, I have half a dozen myrmidons hard by shall 
beat your house about your ears. 

Sir J. Ah! a combination to undo me—I°ll myrmi- 
don you, ye dog, you—Thieves ! thieves ! 

[ Beats MaRPLorT, 

Mar. Murder, murder! I was not in your house, sir. 
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Enter SERVANT, L. 

Serv. What's the matter, sir? 

Sir J. The matter, rascal! you have let a man into 
my house; but (’') flay him alive. Follow me; [’H not 
leave a mouse-hole unsearch’d. If I find him, by St. 
Jago, V\l equip him for the opera. 

Mar. A deuce of his cane! there’s no trusting to age 
— What shall I do to relieve Charles? ’egad, Pll raise 
the neighbourhood.—Murder! murder! -( Runs from 
house to house and knocks at the doors.— Cuarwes drops 
down upon him from the Balcony.| Charles! faith, 
I'm glad to see thee safe out, with all my heart! 

Charles. A plague of your bawling ! how the devil 
came you here? 

Mar, ’Egad, it’s very well for you that 1 was here ; 
I have done you a piece of service: I told the old thun- 
derbolt that the gentleman that was gone in was— 

Charles. Was it you that told him, sir? [ Laying 
hold of him.| ’Sdeath! I could crush thee into atoms. 

(Maxit, R. 

Mar..What! will you choke me for wy kindness ?— 
Will my inquiring soul never leave searching into other 
pevple’s affairs till it gets squeez’d out of my body; 
I dare not follow him now for my blood, he’s in such a 
passion.—I’ll go to Miranda ; if I can discover aught 
that may oblige Sir George, it may be a means to recon- 
cile me again to Charles. 

Sir J. [ Within.’ Look about! search, find him out! 

Mar. Oh, the devil! there’s old Crabstic again. 

[ Exit, w. 


SCENE IV.—A Hall in the House of Sir Jealous 
Traffick. 


Enter Sir Jeatous Trarrick and his SERVANTS, L. 


Sir J. Are yousure you have search’devery where? 
Serv. Yes, from the top of the house to the bottom. 
Sir J. Under the beds and over the beds ? 
Serv. Yes, and in them too, but found nobody, sir. 
Sir J. Why, what could this rogue mean ? 


Enter isaninpa and Patcn, R. 
Patch. Take courage, madam; I saw him safe out. 


[ Aside to IsaBINDA, 
Isa. Bless me, what’s the matter, sir? 
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Sir J. You know best—Pray where’s the man that 
was here just now ? 

Isa. What man, sir? I saw none. 

Patch, Nor 1, by the trust you repose in me. Do 
you think I would let a man come within these doors 
when you are absent? 

Sir J. Ah, Patch! she may be too cunning for thy 
honesty ; [Crosses to Patcn.] the very scout that he 
had set to give warning discovered it to me—and threat- 
ened me with half a dozen myrmideons—but 1 think 
I maul'd the villain. These afflictions you draw upon 
me, mistress. {To IsaBInna. 

Isa. Pardon me, sir, tis your own ridiculous humour _ 
draws you into these vexations, and gives every fool 
pretence to banter you. 

Sir J. No, ’tis your idle conduct, your coquettish 
flirting into the balcony—Oh! with what joy shall I 
resign thee into the arms of Don Diego Babinetto ! 

Isa. And with what industry shall I avoid him. 

[ Aside. 

Sir J. Certainly that rogue had a message from some- 
body or other, but being balk’d by my coming, popp’d 
that sham upon me. Come along, ye sots, let’s see if 
we can find the dog again. Patch, lock her up, d’ye 
hear? {[Exeunt Sir JEaLous and Servants, wu. 

Patch. Yes, :sir—Ay, walk till your heels ache, you'll 
find nobody, I promise you. 

Isa. Who could that scout be he talks of? 

Pateh. Nay, 1 can’timagine, without it was Whisper. 

Isa, Well, dear Patch! let’s employ all our thoughts 
how to escape this horrid Don Diego; my very neart 
sinks at his terrible name. 

Patch. Fear not, madam; Don Carlo shall be the man, 
or [ll lose the reputation of contriving 5 andthen what's 
a chambermaid good for ? [Ereunt, x. 


SCENE V. Sir Francis Gripe’s House. 


Enter Sin Francis Gripe, v. and MIRANDA, R. 


Mir. Well, Gardy, how did I perform the dumb 
scene ?’ 

Sir F. To admiration—Thou dear little rogue! let 
me buss thee for it ; nay, adad I will, Chargy, so muzzle, 
aud tuzzle, and hug thee; 1 will, i’faith, I will. 

[Hugging and kissing her. 
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Mir. Nay,.Gardy, don’t be sodavish. Who would 
ride post when the journey lasts for life ? | 

Sir F. Oh, I'm transported ! When, when, my dear! 
wilt thou convince the world of the happy day? when 
shall we marry, ha? 

mir. There’s nothing wanting but your consent, Sir 
Francis. 

Sir F. My consent! what does my charmer mean? 

Mir. Nay, ’tisonly a whim; but Ill haveevery thing 
according to form—therefore when you sign an authen- 
tic paper, drawn up by an able Jawyer, that I have your 
Jeave to marry, the next day makes me yours, Gardy. 

Sir F. Ha, ha, ha ! a whim indeed! why, is it not 
demonstration I give my leave, when I marry thee? 

Mir. Not for your reputation, Gardy; the malicious 
world will be apt to say you trick me into marriage, 
and so take the merit from my choice ; now I will have 
the act my own, to let the idle fops see how much I 
prefer a man loaded with years and wisdom, 

Sir F. Humph! Pr’ythee leave out years, Chargy: 
I’m not so old as thou shalt tind. Adad, I’m young ; 
there’s a caper for ye! [ Jumps. 

Mir. Oh, never excuse it; why I like you the better 
for being old—but IT shall suspect you don’t love me if 
you refuse me this formality. 

Sir F. Not love thee, Chargy ! Adad, I do love thee 
hetter than, than, than, better than—what shall I say, 
egad, better than money; i’faith I do— 

Mir. That's false, I’m sure. [Aside.] To prove it, do 
this then. 

Sir F. Well, I will do it, Chargy, provided I bring 
a licence at the same time. 

Mir. Ay, and a parson too, if you please. Ha, ha, 
ha! [can’t help laughing to think how all the young 
coxcombs about town will be mortified when they hear 
of our marriage. 

Sir F. So they will, so they will! ha, ha,-ha! 

Mir. Well, I fancy I shall be so happy with my 
Gardy-— ‘«. r * 

Sir F. If wearing pearls and jewels, or eating gold, 
as the old saying is, can make thee happy, thou shalt be 
so, my sweetest, my lovely, my charming, my—verily I 
know not what to call thee. 

Mir. You must know, Garidy, that I am co eager to 
have this business concluded, that | have employed my 
woman’s brother, who is a lawyer in the Temple, to 
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settle matters just to your liking: you are to give your 
consent to my marriage, which is to yourself, you know: 
but, mum, you must take no notice of that. So then 1 
will, that is, with your leave, put my writings into his 
hands; then to-morrow we come slap upon them with 
a wedding that nobody thought on, by which you seize 
me and my estate, and I suppose make a bonfire of your 
own act and deed. 

Sir F. Nay but, Chargy, if— 

Mir. Nay, Gardy, no ifs.—Have [ ref .s’d three nor- 
thern lords, two British peers, and half a score knights, 
to have put in your ifs? 

Sir F. So thou hast indeed, and [ will trust to thy 
management. ’Od, I’m all of a fire. [Capers about. 


renter MARPLOT, L. 


. Sir F, How now, who sent for you, sir?) What, is the 
dhundred pounds gone already ? 
. Mar. No. sir: I don’t want money now, Gardy. 

Sir F. No, that’s a miracle! but there’s one thing you 
want, I’m sure. 

Mar. Ay, whai’s that? 

Sir F. Manners! What, had I no servants without ? 

Mar. None that could do my business, guardian, 
which is at present with this lady. 

Mir. With me, Mr. Marplot? what is it, 1 beseech 
you? 

Sir F. Ay, sir, what is it? any thing that relates to 
her, may be delivered to me. 

Mar. 1 deny that. 

Mir. That's more than Y do, sir. [ Crosses.to MAR. 

Mar, Indeed, madam! Why then to proceed: Fame 
says, you know best whether she tells truth or not, that 
you and my most conscionable guardian here design’d, 
contriv’d, plotted, and agreed to chouse a very civil, 
honest, honourable gentleman out of a hundred pounds - 
guilty or not? 

Mir. That I contriv’d it } i, 

Mar. Ay, you-—-you said never a word agains! it; so 
far you are guilty. ; 

Sir F. Pray tell that civil, honest, honourable gen- 
tleman, that if he has any more such sums to fool away, 
they shall be received like the last ; ha, ha, ha! Chous’d, 
quotha! [Crosses to c.| But, harkye, let him know 
at the same time, that if he dare to report I trick’d him 
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of it, I shall recommend a lawyer to him, who shall show 
Wee a trick for twice as much. D’ye hear ? tell him 
that. 

», Mar, So, and this is the way you use a gentleman, 
and my friend ! 

Mir. 1s the wretch thy friend? 

Mar. The wretch! lookye, madam, don’t call names 3 
egad, I won’t take it. 

Mir. Why, you won’t beat me, willyou? Ha, ha! 

Mar. 1 don’t know whether I will or no. 

Sir F. Sir, T shall make a servant show you out at 
the window, if you are saucy. 

Mar. Yam your most humble servant, guardian; I 
design to go out the same way I came in. 1 would only 
ask this lady one question. Don’t you think he’s a fine 
gentleman ? 

Sir F. Who’s a fine gentleman ? 

Mar. Not you, Gardy, not you! Don’t you think, 
in your soul, that Sir George Airy is a very fine gentle- 
man ? q? 

Mir. We dresses well 

Sir F. Which is chiefly owing to his tailor and valet 
de chambre. 

Mar. Well! and who is your dress owing to, ha? 
[ Tweaks his sleeve | There’s a beau, ma’ai—do but look 
at him! 

Sir F. Sirrah ! 

Mir. And if being a beau be a proof of his being a 
fine gentleman, he may be 50. 

Mar. He may be so! Why, ma‘am, the judicious 
part of the world allow him wit, courage, gallantry, ay, 
and economy too, though I think he forfeited that cha- 
racter when he flung away a hundred pounds upon your 
dumb ladyship. 

Sir F. Does that gall him? Ha, ha, ha! 

Mir. So, Sir George, remaining in deep discontent, 
has sent you, his trusty squire, to utter his complaint. 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. Yes, madam! and you, like a cruel hardheart- 
ed Jew, value it no more—than I would your ladyship, 
were I Sir George: you, you, you— 

Mir. Oh, don’t call names: I know you love to he 
employed, and I'll oblige you, and you shall carry him a 
message from me. ~ 

Mar. According as I like it. What is it? 

Mir. Nay, a kind one, you may be sure—First, tell 
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him I have chose this gentleman, to have and to hold, 
and so forth. { Taking the hand of Sir F. 
Mar. Much good may it do you! 
Str F. Oh the dear rogue, how I dote on her! 
| Aside. 

Mir. And advise his impertinence to trouble me no 
more, for 1 prefer Sir Francis for a husband, before all 
the universe. 

Mar. Oh lord, oh lord! she’s bewitched, that’s cer- 
tain. Here’s a husband for eighteen—here's a tit-bit 
for a young lady—here’s a shape, an air, and a grace— 
here’s bones rattling in a leathern bag—j 7'urning Sir 
Francis about) here’s buckram and canvass to scrub 
you to repentance, 

Sir F. Sirrah, my cane shall teach you repentance 
presently. 

Mar. No, faith, I have felt its twin brother from just 
such a wither’d hand too lately. 

Mir, One thing more; advise him to keep from the 
garden-gate on the left hand, for if he dare to saunter 
there, about the hour of eight, as he us’d to do, he shall 
be saluted with a pistol or a blunderbuss. 

Sir F. Oh, monstrous! Why, Chargy, did he use to 
come to the garden-gate ? 

Mir. The gardener describ’d just such another man 
that always watch’d his coming out, and fain would 
have brib’d him for his entrance—Tell him he shall find 
a warm reception if he comes this night. 

Mar. Pistols and blunderbusses! ’Egad, a warm re- 
ception indeed! 1 shall take care to inform him of your 
kindness, and advise him to keep further off. 

Mir. 1 hope he will understand my meaning better 
than to follow your advice. ‘ [ Aside. 

Sir F. Thou hast sign’d, seal’d, and ta’en possession 
of my heart for ever, Chargy, ha, ha, ha! and for you, 
Mr. Saucebox, let me have no more of your messages, 
if ever you design to inherit your estate, gentleman. 

Mar. Why, there ’tis now. Sure I shall be out of 
your clutches one day—Well, guardian, I say no more: 
but if you be not as arrant a cuckold as e’er drove bar- 
gain upon the Exchange, or paid attendance to a court, 
T am the son of a whetstone; and so your humble 
servant. 

i ve Mr. Marplot, don’t forget the message: ha, ha, 
a, ha! 
Mar. Nang, nang, nang! [&réit, o. 
D2 
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Sir F. I am so provox’d—’tis well he’s gone. 

Mir. Oh, mind him not, Gardy, but let’s sign articles, 
and then-- 

Sir F. And then—Adad, I believe Iam metamorphos‘d, 
my pulse beats high, and my blood boils, methinks— 
[Kissing and hugging her. 
Mir. Oh, fie, Gardy! be not so violent: consider the 
market Jasts all the year.—Well, I'll in, and see if the 
lawyer be come: you'll follow. [Hxit, x. 
' Sir F. Ay, to the world’s end, my dear! Well, Frank, 
thou art a lucky fellow in thy old age to have such a 
delicate morsel, and thirty thousand pounds, inlove with 
thee. [f shall be the envy of bachelors, the glory of 
married men, and the wonder of the town. Some guar- 
dians would be glad to compound for part of the estate 
at dispatching an heiress, but I engross the whole. O . 
mihi preeteritos referet si Jupiter annos. [ Exit, R. 


SCENE VI.—A Tarern. 


Sir Georce Aimy and Cnarues discovered, with 
Wine, Pens, Ink, and Pauper on the Table.— 
WhuisPer waiting. 


Sir G. Nay, pr’ythee, don’t be grave, Charles: mis- 
fortunes will happen. Ha, ha, ha! ’tis some comfort 
to have a companion in our sufferings. 

Charles. 1am only apprehensive for Isabinda ; her 
father’s humour is implacable ; and how far his jealousy 
may transport him to her undoing, shocks my soul to 
think. 

Sir G. But since you escap’d undiscover’d by him, 
his rage will quickly lash into a calm, never fear it. 

Charles. But who knows what that unlucky dog, Mar- 
plot, told him; nor can T imagine what brought him thi- 
ther: that fellow is ever doing mischief; and yet, to 
give him his due, he never designs it. This is some 
blundering adventure wherein he thought to show his 
friendship, as he calls it; a curse on him! 

Sir G. Then you must forgive him. What said he ? 

Charles. Said! nay, I had more mind to cut his 

hroat, than to hear his excuses. 

Sir G. Where is he? 

Whis. Sir, I saw him go into Sir Francis Gripe’s, 
just now, 

Charles. Oh! then he’s upon your business, Sir 
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George ; a thousand to one but he makes some mistake 
there too. 

Sir G. Impossible, without he huffs the lady, and 
makes love to Sir Francis. 


Enter WAITER, L. 


Waiter. Mr. Marplot is below, gentlemen, and desires 
to know if he may have leave to wait upon ye. 

Charles. How civil the rogue is when he has done a 
fault ! 

Sir G. Ho! desire him to walk up. [Exit Warrer, v.] 
Pr’ythee Charles, throw off this chagrin, and be 
good company. 

Charles. Nay, hang him, I’m not angry with him. 


Enter MARPLOT, L. pausing. 


Do but mark his sheepish look, Sir George. 

Mar. Dear Charles! don’t overwhelm a man already 
under insupportable affliction. {'m sure I always in- 
tend to serve my friends; but if my malicious stars deny 
the happiness, is the fault mine? 

Sir G. Never mind him, Mr. Marp.ot; he’s eat up 
with spleen. But tell me, what says Miranda? 

Mar. Says !—nay, we are all undone there too. 

Charles, | told you so; nothing prospers that he un- 
dertakes. 

Mar. Why, can I help her having chose your father 
for better for worse 1? 

Charles. So ; there’s another of fortune’s strokes. I 
suppose I shall be edged out of my estate with twins 
every year, iet who will get ‘em. ; 

Sir G. What ! is the woman really possess’d ? 

Mar. Yes, with the spirit of contradiction : she railed 
at you most prodigiously. 

Sir G. That’s no ill sign. 

Mar. You'd say it was no good sign, if you knew all. 

Sir G. Why, pr’ythee? 

Mar. Harkye, Sir George, let me warn you; pursue 
your old haunt no more ; it may be dangerous. 

[Cuarues sits down to write. 

Sir G. My old haunt! what do you mean? 

Mar. Why, in short then, since you will have it, Mi- 
randa vows if you dare approach the garden-gate at 
eight o’clock, as you us’d, you shall meet with a warm 
reception. et 

pd 3 
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Sir G. A warm reception ! 

Mar. Ay, avery warm reception—you shall be sa- 
luted with a blunderbuss, sir. These were her very 
words: nay, she bid me tell you so too. 

Sir G. Ha! the garden-gate at eight, as I us’d todo! 
There must be meaning in this. Is there such a gate, 
Charles? 

Mar. Is there such a gate, Charles ? 

Charles. Yes, yes, it opens into the Park: Il suppose 
her ladyship has made many a scamper through it. 

Sir G. It must be an assignation then. Ha! my 
heart springs for joy: ‘tisa propitious omen. My dear 
Marplot! let me embrace thee; thou art my friend, my 
better angel. 

Mar. What do you mean, Sir George ? 

Sir G. No matter what I mean. Here, take a bum- 
per to the garden-gate, you dear rogue, you! 

Mar. You have reason to be transported, Sir George ; 
I have sav'd your life. 

Sir G. My life! thou hast sav’d my soul, man. 
Charles, if thou dost not pledge this health, may’st thou 
never taste the joys of love. 

Charles. Whisper, be sure you take care how you 
deliver this. [Gives him a letter.” Bring me the answer 
to my lodgings. 

Whis. I warrant you, sir. [To CHARLES. 

Mar. Whither does that letter go? Now dare IT not 
ask for ny blood—That fellow knows more secrets than 
I do.--[ Aside.— Following Wuisper as he is going. 
Whisper! Whisper! 

Whis. Sir. [Aside to Mar. 

Mar. Whisper, here’s half a crown for you. 

[ Aside to Wiis. 

Whis. Thank ye, sir. { Aside to MarR, 

Mar. Now where is that letter going ? : 

[ Aside to Wuis. 

Whis. Into my pocket, sir. 

[Aside to Mar.—Evit, u. 

Charles. Now I'm for you. 

Sir G. To the garden-gate at the hour of eight, 
Charles: allons; huzza! 

Charles. 1 begin to conceive you. 

Mar. That’s more than I do, ’egad—To the garden- 
gate, huzza! [Urinks.| But | hope you design to keep 
far enough off ont, Sir George. 

Sir G. Ay, ay, never fear that; she shall see I dee 
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spise her frowns, let her use the blunderbuss against 
the next fool; she shan’t reach me with the smoke, I 
warrant her ; ha, ha, ha! 

Mar. Ah, Charles! if you could receive a disappoint- 
ment thus en cavalier, one should have some comfort in 
being beat for you. 

Charles. The fool comprehends nothing. 

[ Aside to Sir G. 

Sir G. Nor would lL have him. Pr’ythee, take him 

along with thee. [ Aside to CHARLES. 
Charles. Enough. {| Aside to Sir G, 
Str G. [kiss both your hands—And now for the gar- 
den-gate. 
It’s beauty gives the assignation there, 
And love too powerful grows t’admit of fear. 
[ Exit, Le 

Charles, Come, you shall go home with me. 

Mar. Shall I! and are we friends, Charles ?—I am 
giad of it. 

Charles. Come along. [ Exit, r. 

Mar. ’Egad, Charles’s asking me to go home with 
him gives me a shrewd suspicion there’s more in the | 
garden-gate than [ comprehend. Faith, Vl give him 
the drop, and away to Gardy’s and find it out. | Ezit, Rr. 


END OF ACT Ul. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—The outside of Sir Jealous Traffick’s 
House ; Parcu peeping out of the door. 


Enter Wiuisrer, L. 


Whis. Ha! Mrs. Patch, this is a lucky minute, to 
find you so raadily; my master dies with impatience. 

Patch. My \ady imagin’d so, and by her orders I have 
been scouting this hour in search of you, to inform you 
that Sir Jealous has invited some friends to supper with 
him to-night, which gives an opportunity to your mas- 
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ter to make use of his ladder of ropes. The closet win: 
dow shall be open, and Isabinda ready to receive him. 
Bid him come immediately. 

Whis. Excellent! he’ll not disappoint, | warrant 
him. But hold, 1 have a letter here which I’m to carry 
an answer to. I cannot think what language the direc- 
tion is. 

Patch. Pho! ’tis no language, but a character which 
the lovers invented to avert discovery—Ha! I hear 
my old master coming down stairs; itis impossible 
you should have an answer; away, and hid him come 
himeelf for that. Be gone, we’re ruin’d if you're seen, 
for he has doubled his care since the last accident. 

Whis. I go, I go. [ Exit, u. 

Patch. There, go thou into my pocket. [Puts it 
aside, and it falls down.| Now [ll up the back stairs, 
lest I meet himn—Well, a dexterous chambermaid is the 
ladies best utensil, I say. [ Exit, v. 


Enter Sin JEaLous TraFrFick, with a letter in his 
. Hand, rR. 


Sir J. So, this is some comfort; this tells me that 
signior don Diego Babinetto is safely arrived. He 
shall marry my daughter the minute he comes—Ha, 
ha! what’s here? [Takes up the letter Patcu 
dropped.| A letter! [ don’t know what to make of 
the superscription. Til see what’s withinside. [Opens 
it.|—Humph—’tis Hebrew, I think. What can this 
mean ?—There must be some trick in it. This was 
certainly design’d for my daughter ; but I don’t know 
that she can speak any language but her mother tongue. 
-——No matter for that ; this mey be one of love’s hiero- 
glyphics; and I fancy I saw Patch’s tail sweep by: 
that wench may be a slut, and instead of guarding my 
honour, betray it. Vl find it out, I’m resolv’d— 
Who’s there? 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


What answer did you bring from the gentlemen 1 sent 
you to invite ? 

Serv. That they’d all wait on you, sir, as I told you 
before ; but I suppose you forgot, sir. 

Sir J. Did Iso, sir? out I shan’t forget to break 
your head if any of them come, sir. 

Serv. Come, sir! why, did not you send me to desire 
their company, sir? . 
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Sir J. But [ send you now to desire their absence. 
Say I have something extraordinary fallen out, which 
calls me abroad contrary to expectation, and ask their 
pardon; and, d’ye hear, send the butler to me. 

Serv. Yes, sir. [ Exit, L. 


Enter BUTLER, L. 


Stir J. If this paper has a meaning I'll find it out~ 
Lay the cloth in my daughter’s chamber, and bid the 
cook send supper thither presently. 

But. Yes, sir.—Hey-day! what’s the matter now ? 

[ Brit, w. 

Sir J. He wants the eyes of Argus that has a young, 
handsome daughter in this town; but my comfort is I 
shall not be troubled long with her. He that preteads 
to rule a girl once in her teens had better be at sea ina 
storm, and would be in less danger. [Hrit, v. 


SCENE I{.—Isabinda’s Chamber. 


Enter Isantnpa and Patch, tu. - 


Isa. Are you sure nobody saw you speak to 
Whisper ? 

Patch. Yes, very sure, madam; but [ neard Sir 
Jealous coming down stairs, so cepre his letter into 
my pocket. [ Feels for the Letter. 

Isa. A letter! give it me quickly. 

Patch. Bless me! what’s become on't—I’m sure I 
put it— [Searchiny still. 

Isa. Is it possible thou could’st be so careless ?7—Oh, 
1’m undone for ever if it be lost. 

Patch. I must have dropp’d it upon the stairs.— 
But why are you so much alarm’d? if the worst hap- 
pens nobody can read it, madam, nor find out whom it 
was design’d for. 

Isa. If it falls into my father’s hands, the very figure 
of a letter will pracy ill consequences. Run and 
look for it upon the stairs this moment. 

Patch. Nay, Ym sure it can be no where else— 

[ Going. 


Enter BuTwer, t. 


How now, what do you want? 
But. My master ordered me to lay the cloth here for 
supper, 
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Isa. Ruin’d past redemption— [ Aside. 
Patch. You mistake, sure. What shall we do? 
Isa. 1 thought he expected company to-night—Oh, 
poor. Charles! oh, unfortunate Isabinda ! [ Aside. 
But. I thought so too, madam ; but I suppose he has 
altered his mind. [ Lays the Cloth and exit, u. 
Isa. The letter is the cause. This heedless action 
has undone me. Fly and fasten the closet window, 
which will give Charles notice to retire. Ha! my 
father ! oh, confusion! [Patcn going off R. 


Enter Sir JEaLous TRAFFICK, L. 


Sir J. Hold, hold, Patch; whither are you going? 
I'll have nobody stir out of the room till after supper. 

Patch. Sir, I was going to reach your easy chair— 
oh, wretched accident ! [ Aside. 

Sir J. Vl have nobody stir out of the room. I don’t 
want my easy chair. 

Isa. What will be the event of this ? [ Aside. 

Sir J. Hark’ye, daughter, do you know this hand? 

Isa. As I suspected—[Aside.|—Hand, do you call 
it, sir? ’tis some schoolboy’s scrawl. 

Patch. Oh, invention! thou chambermaid’s best 
friend, assist me! [ Aside. 

SirJ. Are you sure you don’t understand it? 

[Patrcu feels in her Bosom and shakes her dress. 

Isa. Do you understand it, sir? 

Sir J. T wish I did. 

Isa. Thank heav’n you do not. [ Aside, ] Then I know 
no more of it than you do, indeed, sir! 

Patch. O lord, O, lord! what have you done, sir? 
why, the paper is mine; I dropp’d it out of my bosom. 

Snatching it from him 

Sir J. Ha! yours, mistress ? 

Patch. Yes, sir, it is. 

Sir J. What is it? speak. 

Patch. Yes, sir, itis a charm for the tooth-ache—I 
have worn it these seven years; ’twas given!me by an 
angel, for aught | know, when I was raving with the 
pain, for poe knew from whence he came nor whi- 
ther he went. e charged me never to open it, lest 
some dire vengéance befall me, and heaven knows what 
will be the event. Oh, cruel misfortune! that I should 
drop it and you should open it— 

Sir J. Plague of your charms and whims for me! if 
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that be ail, "tis well enough: there, there, burn it, and 
T warrant you no vengeance will follow. 

Patch. So all’s right again thus far. [ Aside, 

Isa. 1 would not lose Patch for the world—I’ll take 
courage a little. [4side.] Is this usage for your daugh- 
ter, sir? must my virtue and conduct be suspected for 
every trifle? You immure me like some dire offender 
here, and deny me all the recreations which my sex 
enjoy, and the custom of the country and modesty 
allow; yet not content with that, you make my con- 
fiuxement more intolerable by your mistrusts and jea- 
lousies. Would I were dead, so I were free from this. 

Sir J. To-morrow rids you of this tiresome load: 
Don Diego Babinetto will be here, and then my care 
ends and his begins. 

Isa. Is he come then ?—Oh, how shall I avoid this 
hated marriage ! [ Aside 


Enter SERVANTS, with Supper, L. 


Sir J. Come, will you sit down ? 
Isa. 1 can’t eat, sir. 
Patch. No, I dare swear he has given her supper 
enough. I wish I could get into the closet. Aside. 
Sir J. Well, if you can’t eat, then give me a song, 
whilst I do. 
Isa, 1 have such a cold I can scarce speak, sir, much 
less sing. —How shall I prevent Charles’s coming in? 
[ Aside 
Sir J. I hope you have the use of your fingers, 
madam. Play a tune upon your spinnet whilst your 
woman sings me a song. 
Patch. 1m as much out of tune as my lady, ‘if he 
knew all. [ Aside. 
Isa. 1 shall make excellent music. 
[Sits down to play. 
Patch. Really, sir, I am so frighten’d about your 
opening this charm, that I can’t remember one thing. 
Sir J. Pish! hang your charm! come, come, sing 
any thing. . 
Patch. Yes. I’m likely to sing,truly. [ Aside. ] Humph, 
humph ; bless me! JI can’t raise my voice, my heart 
pants so. 
Sir J. Why, what does your heart pant so that you 
can’t play neither? Pray what key are you in, ha? 
Patch, Ah, would the key was turned on you at once. 
[ Aside. 
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Sir J. Why don't you sing, I say ? 

Patch. When madam has put her spinnet in tune, sir: 
aumph, humph— ' 

Isa, 1 cannot play, sir, whatever ails me. = [ Rising. 

Sir J. Zounds! sit down and play me a tune, or Ii 
break the spinnet about your ears. 

Isa. What will become of me? [Sits dawn and plays. 

Sir. J. Come, mistress. {To Patcn. 

Patch. Yes, sir. (Sings, but horridly out of tune. 

Sir J. Hey, hey! why, you are a-top of the house, 
and you are down in the cellar, What is the meaning 
of this? is it on purpose to cross me, ha? 

Patch. Pray, madam, take it a little lower; I cannot 
reach that note—nor any note, I ‘ear. 

Isu. Well, begin—Oh, Patch, we shall be discovered. 

| [ Aside. 

Patch. 1 sink with apprehension, madam. [ Aside.] 
Humph, humph. [Sings.—Cuarves opens the Closet 
door, R. | 

Charles. Music and singing! Death! her father 
there! [The Women serie) Then I must fly—([ zit, 
rn. Dd. Sir JEALOUS rises up hastily, seeing CHARLES 
slip back into the closet. | 

Sir J. Hell and furies ! a man in the closet ! 

Patch. Ah! a ghost! a ghost!—He must not enter 
the closet. [IsaBinps throws herself down before the 


R. D. 
Sir J. The devil! (ll make a ghost of him, I warrant 
ou. [Strives to get by. 
Patch. Oh, hold, sir, have a care; you'll tread upon 
my lady—Who waits there! bring some water. Oh, 
this comes of your opening the charm. Oh, oh, oh, oh! 
[ Weeps aloud. 
Sir J ll charm you, housewife. Here lies the charm 
that conjur’d this fellow in, I’m sure on’t. Come out, 
you rascal,do so, Zounds! take her from the door, or 
I'll spurn her from it, and break your neck down stairs. 
Where are you, sirrah? Villain! robber of my honour ! 
I'll pull you out of your nest. [ Goes into the Closet. 
' Pateh. You'll be mistaken, old gentleman ; the bird 
is flown. 
Isa. I'm gied T have ’scap’d so well; I was almost 
dead in earnest with the fright. ae 


Re-enter Sir JEaLous ont af the Clasel, R. 
Str J. Whoever the dog were, he las escap‘d out of . 
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the window, for the sash is up: but though he is got 
out of my reach, you are not. And first, Mrs. Pander, 
with your charms for the tooth-ache, get out of my 
house, go, troop: yet hold, stay, Ill see you out of 
loors myself ; but Il] secure your charge ere I go. 

Isa. What do you mean, sir? was she not a creature 
of your own providing ? 

Sir J. She was of the devil’s providing, for aught I 
know. 

Patch. What have I done, sir, to merit your dis- 
pleasure ? 

Sir J. I don't know which of you have done it, but 
you shall both suffer for it, till I can discover whose 
guiltitis. Go, get in there; I’ll move you from this 
side of the house. [Pushes IsaBinpa in at the Door 
and locks it, puts the key in his pockel.| “I'l keep 
the key myself; V1) try what ghost will get into 
that room; and now, forsooth, 0 wait on you down 
stairs. 

Patch. Ay, my poor lady !—Down stairs, sir? but I 
won’t go out, sir, till IT have locked up my clothes,- and 
that’s flat. 

Sir J. If thou wert as naked as thou wert born, thou 
shouldst not stay to put on a rag, and that’s flat. 

[Hreunt, i. 


SCENE Ill.— The Street. 


Sir J. [Putting Patcu out of the Door.| There, go 
and come no more within sight of my habitation 
these three days, I charge you. 

{Slaps the Door after her. 

Patch. Did ever any body see such an old monster! 


Enter Onar.es, R. 


Oh, Mr. Charles! your affairs and mine are in an ill 
‘posture, 

Charles. 1 am inur’d to the frowns of fortune ; hut 
what has befall’n thee? a 

Patch, Sir Jealous, whose suspicious nature is al- 
ways on the watch, nay, even while one eye sleeps the 
other keeps sentinel, upon sight of you flew into such a 
violent passion, that I could find no stratagem: to ap- 
pease him, but in spite of all arguments he lock’d his 
daughter into his 9pwn apartment, and turn’d me out of 
doors. : x cast 

E 
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Charles, Ha! oh, Isabinda! 

Patch, And swears she shall see neither sun nor moon 
till she is Don Diego Babinetto’s wife, who arrive last 
night, and is expected with impatience. 

Charles. He dies; yes, by all the wrongs of love he 
shall: here will I plant myself, and through my breast 
he shall make his passage, if he enters. 

Patch. A most heroic resolution ! there might be ways 
found out more to your advantage: policy is often pre- 
fer’d to open force. 

Charles. 1 apprehend you not. 

Patch. What think you of personating this Spaniard, 
imposing upon her father, and marrying your mistress 
by his own consent ? 

Charles. Say’st thou so, my angel! Oh, could that be 
done, my life to come would be too short to recompense 
thee : but how can I do that, when I neither know what 
ship he came in, nor from what part of Spain; who 
recommends him, or how attended ? 

Patch. 1 can solve all this. He is from Madrid, his 
father’s name Don Pedro Questo Portento Babinetto. 
Here’s a letter of his to Sir Jealous, which he dropp’d 
one day. You understand Spanish, and the hand may 
be counterfeited. You conceive me, sir? 

Charles. My better genius! thou hast reviv’d my 
drooping soul. Ill about it instantly. Come to my 
lodgings, and we'll concert matters. [Exewnt, u. 


SCENE IV.—A Garden-gate open; SCENTWELL 
sailing within. 


Enter Sin GeonceE AIRY, L. 


Sir G. So, this is the gate, and most invitingly open 
If there should be a blunderbuss here now, what a dread- 
ful ditty would my fall make for fools, and what a jest 
for the wits ; how my name would be roar’d about the 
streets! Well, 1°ll venture all. 

Scent. Hist, hist! Sir George Airy. 

[Comes forward 

Sir G. A female voice! thus far I’m safe—My dear. 

Scent. No, Um not your dear, but I'l] conduct you to 
her. Give me your hand; you must go through many 
a dark passage and dirty step before you arrive— 

Sir G. I know I must before I arrive at Paradise ; 
therefore be quick, my charming guide. | 
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Seent. For aught you know. Come, come, your hand, 
and away. 

Sir G. Here, here, child; you can’t be half so swift 
as my desires. [ Exeunt through the Gate, R. 


SCENE V.—The House. 
Enter MIRANDA. 


Mir. Well, let me reason a little with my mad self. 
Now, con't I transgress all rules to venture upon a man 
without the advice of the grave and wise! But then a 
rigid, knavish guardian, who would have marry’d me— 
to whom? even to his nauseous self, or nobody. Sir 
George is what I have try’d in conversation, inquir’d 
into his character, and am satisfied in both. Then his 
love! who would have given a hundred pounds only to 
have seen a woman he had not infinitely lov’d? Sol 
find ny liking him has furnished me with arguments 
enough of his side: and now the only doubt remains 
whether he will come or no. 


Enter ScenTWeLu and Str GeorceE Airy, L. 


Scent. That’s resolv’d, madam, for here’s the kaight. 
[ Exit, u. 

Sir G. And doT once more behold that lovely ob- 
ject whose idea fills my mind, and forms my pleasing 
dreams ? 

Mir. What, beginning again in heroics ?—Sir George, 
don’t you remember how little fruit your last prodigal 
oration produc'd? Not one bare, single word in an- 
swer. 

Sir G. Ha! the voice of my incognita ! Why did you 
take ten thousand ways to captivate a heart your eyes 
alone had vanquish‘d ? 

Mir. No more of these flights. Do you think we can 
agree on that same terrible bugbear, matrimony, with- 
out heartily repenting on both sides ? 

Sir G. It has been my wish since first my longing 
eyes Weheld you. 

Mi . And your happy ears drank inthe pleasing news 
I had thirty thousand pounds. 

Sir G. Unkind! Did I not offer you, in those pur- 
chas’d minutes, to run the risk of your fortune, so you 
would but secure that lovely person to my arms ? 

Mir. Well, if you have such love and tenderness, 
since our wooing has been ode pray reserve it for our 
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future days, to let the world see we are lovers after 
wedlock ; twill be a novelty. 

Sir G. Haste then, and let us tie the knot, and prove 
the envied pair— 

Mir. Hold, not so fast, I have provided better than 
to venture on dangerous experiments headlong—My 
guardian, trusting to my dissembled love, has given up 
my fortune to my own disposal, but with this proviso, 
that he to-morrow morning weds me. He is now gone 
to Doctor's Commons for a licence. 

Sir G. Ha! a licence! 

Mir, But I have planted emissaries that infallibly 
take him down to Epsom, under a pretence that a bro- 
ther usurer of his is to make him his executor, the thing 
on earth he covets. 

Sir G. ’Tis his own character. 

Mir. Now my instruments confirm him this man is 
dying, and he sends me word he goes this minute. It 
must be to-morrow ere he can be undeceiv’d; that time 
is ours. 

Sir G. Let us improve it then, and settle on our 
coming years, endless happiness. 

_Mir. 1 dare not stir till [ hear he’s on the road—then 
1 and my writings, the most material point, are soon 
remov’d. 

Sir G. I have one favour to ask; if it lies in your 
power, you would be a friend to poor Charles; though 
the son of this tenacious man, he is as free from all his 
vices as nature and a good education can make him ; 
and what now I have vanity enough to hope will induce 
you, he is the man on earth I love. 

Mir. I never was his enemy, and only put it on as 
it help’d my designs on his father. If his uncle’s estate 
ought to be in his possession, which I shrewdly suspect, 
I may do him a singular piece of service. 

Str G. You are all goodness. 


Enter ScENTWELL, L. 


Scent. Oh, madam! my master and Mr. Marplot are 
just coming into the house. 

Mir. Undone, undone! if he finds you here in this 
crisis, all my plots are unravell’d. 

Sir G. What shall Ido? Can’t I get back into the 
garden? . 3 

Scent. Ohno! he comes up those stairs. 
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Mir. Here, here, here! Can you condescend to stand 
behind this chimney-board, Sir George ? 
Sir G. Any where, any where, dear madam! without 
ceremony. 
Scent. Come, come, sir, lie close. 
[ They put him behind the chimney-board. 


Enter Sir Francis Gripe and MarRPLoT, L.— 
Sir Francis peeling an Orange. 


Sir F. I could not go, though ‘tis upon life and death, 
without taking leave of dear Chargy. Besides, this fel- 
low buzz’d in my ears that thou might’st be so despe- 
rate, as to shoot that wild rake that haunts the garden- 
gate, and that would bring us into trouble, dear— 

Mir. So Marplot brought you back then? 

Mar. Yes, I brought him back. 

Mir. 1’m oblig’d to him for that, I'm sure. 

[Frowning at MarPLot aside. 

Mar. By her looks she means she’s not oblig’d to me. 
I have done some mischief now, but what I can’t ima- 
gine. [ Aside. 

Sir F. Well, Chargy, I have had three messengers to 
come to Epsom to my neighbour Squeezum’s, who, for 
all his vast riches, is departing. | Sighs. 

Mar. Ay, see what all you usurers must come to. 

Sir F. Peace, you young knave! Some forty years 
hence I may think vn’t. But, Chargy, Ul he with thee 
to-morrow before those pretty eyes are open; 1 will, I 
will, Chargy, I'll rouse you, faith. Here, Mrs. Scent- 
well, lift up your lady’s chimney-board, that I may 
throw*my peel in, and not litter her chamber. 

Mir. Oh, my stars! what will become of us now? 

[ Aside. 

Scent. Oh, pray sir, give it me; I love it above all 
things in nature, indeed 1 do. 

Sir F. No, no, hussy; you have the green pip al- 
ready ; [ll have no apothecary’s bills. 

[ Goes towards the chimney. 

Mir. Hold, hold, hold, dear Gardy! I have a, a, a, 
a, amonkey shut up there: and if you open it before 
the man comes that is to tame ‘it, ’tis so wild ’twill 
break all my china or get away, and that would break 
my heart; for I’m fond on’t to distraction, next thee, 
dear Gardy ! In a wheedling tone. 

Sir F. Well, well, Chargy, 1 won’t open it; she 
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shall have her monkey, poor rogue! Here, throw this 
peel out of the window. [ £2it ScENTWELL, L. 

Mar. A monkey! Dear madam, let me see it; I can 
tame a monkey as well as the best of them all. Oh, how 
I love the little miniatures of man ! 

Mir. Be quiet, mischief; and stand further from the 
chimney. You shall not see my monkey—who sure— 

[Striving with him. 

Mar. For heaven’s sake, dear madam! let me but 

peep: to see if it be as pretty as lady Fiddlefaddle’s. 
Tas it got a chain? | 

Mir. Not yet, but I design it one shall last its life- 
time. Nay, you shall not see it. Look, Gardy, how 
he teazes me! 

Str F. [Getting between him and the chimney. | 
Sirrah, sirrah, let my Chargy’s monkey alone, or bam- 
boo shall fly about your ears. What, is there no dealing 
with you? ys 

Mar. Pugh, plague of the monkey! here’s a-rout! I 
wish he may rival you. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Sir, they have put two more horses to the coach, 
as you order’d, and ‘tis ready at the door, 

Str F. Well, Iam going to be executor; better for 
thee, jewel. B’ye, Chargy; one buss! I’m glad thou 
hast got a monkey to divert thee a little. 

Mir. Thank’ye, dear Gardy! Nay, Uli see you to the 
coach 

Sir F. 'That’s kind, adad. 

Mir. Come along, ‘impertinence. [To Marpror, 

Mar. [Stepping back.) ’Egad I will see the monkey 
now. [Lifts up the board and discovers Sir GeorGe. | 
O lord! O lord! Thieves! thieves! murder ! 

Sir G. Damn ye, you unlucky dog! ’tis I. Which 
way shall I get out? Show me instantly, or PN cut your 
throat. 

Mar. Undone, undone! At that door there. But 
hold, hold; break that china, and I’!} bring you off. 
[He runs off at the Corner, and throws down some 

China.]} 


Re-enter Sin Francis Gripe, Miranba, and 
ScCENTWELL, Le j 


Sir F. Mercy on me! what’s the matter ? 
Mir, O, you toad! what have you done?) 
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Mar. No great harm; I beg of you to forgive me. 
Longing to see this monkey, I did but just raise up the 
board, and it flew over my shoulders, scratch’d all my 
face, broke your china, and whisked out of the window. 

Sir F. Where, where is it, sirrah ? 

Mar. There, there, Sir Francis, upon your neighbour 
Parmazan’s pantiles. 

Sir F. Was ever such an unlucky rogue! Sirrah, I 
forbid you my house. Call the servants to get the mon- 
key again. Pug, pug, pug! I would stay myself te 
look for it, but you know my earnest business. 

Scent. Oh, my lady will be best to lure it back: all 
them creatures love my lady extremely. ; 

Mir. Go, go, dear Gardy! I hope I shall recover it. 

Sir F. B’ye, b’ye dearee! Ah, mischief! how you 
look now! B’ye, b’ye. [ Brit, v. 

Mir. Scentwell, see him in the coach, and bring me 
word. 

Scent, Y¢s, madam. [ Beit, vu. 

Mir. So, sir, you have done your friend a signal 
piece of service, T suppose. 

Mar. Why, look you, madam, if I have committed a 
fault, thank yourself; no man is more serviceable when 
I am let into a secret, and none more unlucky at finding 
it out. Who could divine your meaning; when you 
talk’d of a blunderbuss, who thought of a rendezvous ? 
and when you talk’d of a monkey, who the devil dreamt 
of Sir George ? 

Mir. A sign you converse but little with our sex, 
when you can’t reconcile contradictions. 


Re-enter SCENTWELL, L. 


Scent. He's gone, madam, as fast as the coach and 
six can carry him— 

Re-enter Sin GeorGe Airy, BR. ULE. 

Sir G, Then I may appear. 

Mar. Here’s pug, ma’am. Dear Sir George make 
my peace, on my soul, I never took you for a monkey 
before. 

Sir G. I dare swear thou didst not. Madam, I beg 
you to forgive him. 

Mir. Well, Sir George, if he can be secret. 

Mar. ’Odsheart, madam! I’m secret as a priest when 
trusted. 
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Sir G. Why 'tis with a priest our business fs at pre- 
sent. | 

Scent. Madam, here’s Mrs. Isabinda’s woman to wait 
on you. 

Mir, Bring her up. 


Enter Patcu, UL. 


How do ye, Mrs. Patch? What news from your lady ? 

Patch. That’s for your private ear, madam. Sir 
George, there’s a friend of yours has an urgent occasion 
for your assistance. 

Sir G. His name. 

Patch, Charles. 

Mar. Ha! then there’s something a-foot that I know 
nothing of. [Aside.| Wll wait on you, Sir George. 

Sir G. A third person may not be proper, perhaps. 
As soon as I have dispatched my own affairs, I am at his 
serviee. I'll send my servant to tell him I'll wait on 
him in half an hour. 

Mir. How came you employed in this message, Mrs. 
Patch ? 

Patch. Want of business, madam; I am discharg’d 
by my master, but hope to serve my lady still. 

Mir. How! discharg’d! you must tell me the whole 
story within. 

Patch. With all my heart, madam. 

Mar. Tell it here, Mrs. Patch. Pish! plague; I 
wish I were fairly out of the house. I find marriage is 
the end of this secret; and now I’m half-mad to know 
what Charles wants him for. [ Aside. 

Sir G. Madam, I’m doubly press’d by love and friend- | 
ship. This exigence admits of no delay. Shall we make 
Marplot of the party ? 

Mir. If you'll run the hazard, Sir George ; I believe 
he means well. 

Mar. Nay, nay, for my part I desire to be let into 
nothing ; I’ll be gone, therefore pray don’t mistrust me. 

Going. 

Sir G. So now he has a mind to be gone to C ailea, : 
but not knowing what affairs he may have upon his 
hands at present, I’m resolv’d he shan’t stir. [ Aside. ] 
No, Mr. Marplot, you must not leave us; we want a 
third person. [ Takes hold of him, 

Mar. I never had more mind to be gone in my life. 

Mir. Come along then; if we fail in the voyage, 
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thank yourself for taking this ill-star’d gentleman on. 
board. 
Sir G. That vessel ne’er can unsuccessful prove, 
Whose freight is beauty, and whose lot's love. 
[Ereunt Sin Georce and MIRanDaA, UL. 
Mar. Tyty-ti, tyty-ti. [Steals off the other way. 


Re-enter Stn GeorGe, t. 


Sir G. Marplot! Marplot! 
Mar. {[Entering.| Here! I was coming, Sir George. 
[Hreunt, 1 





END OF ACT IV, 


ACT V. 


SCENE I.—A Room in Sir Faancis Gripe’s House, 


Enter Miranna, Patcn, and ScentTwe tt, R. 


Mir. Well, Patch, I have done a strange bold thing ; 
my fate is determined, and expectation is no more. 
Now to avoid the impertinence and roguery of an old 
man, I have thrown myself into the extravagance of a 
young one; if he should despise, slight, or use me ill, 
there’s no remedy from a husband but the grave, and 
that’s a terrible sanctuary to one of my age and consti- 
tution. 

Patch. Oh! fear not, madam: you'll find your ac- 
count in Sir George Airy; it is impossible a man of 
sense should age a woman ill, endued with beauty, wit, 
and fortune. It must be the lady’s fault if she does not 
wear the unfashionable name of wife easy, when no- 
thing but complaisance and good humonr is requisite on 
either side to make them happy. 

Mir. ¥ long till I am out of this house, lest any acci- 
dent should bring my guardian back. Scentwell, put 
my best jewels into the little casket, slip them iuto thy 
poeket, and let us march off to Sir George. ) 
 Seené. It shall be done, madam. [ Exit, Rr. 
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Patch. Sir George will be impatient, madam. If 
their plot succeeds, we shall be well receiv’d; if not, 
he will be able to protect us. Besides, I long to know 
how my young lady fares. 

Mir. Farewell, old Mammon, and thy detested 
walls! "Twill be no more sweet Sir Francis! I shall be 
compell’d to the odious task of dissembling no longer 
to get my own, and coax him with the wheedling names 
of my precious, my dear, dear Gardy! O heavens! 


Enter Sin Francis GRIPE, behind, v. 


Sir F. Ah, my sweet Chargy ! don’t be frighted: [She 
starts.| but thy poor Gardy has been abus’d, cheated, 
fuol’d, betray’d; bat nobody knows by whom. 

Mir. Undone, past redemption. [ Aside. 

Sir F. What won’t you speak to me, Chargy ? 

Mir. I am so surpris’d with joy to see you, I know 
not what to say. 

Sir F. Poor, dear girl! But do you know that my 
son, or some such rogue, to rob or murder me, or 
both, contriv’d this journey? for upon the road I met 
my neighbour Squeezum well, and coming to town. 

Mir. Good lack! good lack! what tricks are there 
in this world! 


Re-enter SCENTWELL, R. with a diamond Necklace in 
her hand, not seeing Sir Francis. 


Scent. Madam, be pleas’d to tie this necklace on, for 
I can’t get into the—— Seeing Sir Francis. 

Mir. The wench is a fool, I think! Could you not 
have carried it to be mended without putting itin the 
box. 

Sir F. What’s the matter? 

Mir. Only, deares! I bid her—I bid her—Your ill- 
usage has put every thing out of my head. But won’t 
you go, Gardy, and find out these fellows, and have 
them punished, and, and— 

Str F. Where should Ilovk for them, child? no, Vl 
sit me down contented with my safety, nor stir out of 
my own doors till I go with thee to a parson. 

Mir. If he goes into his closet I am ruin’d. [ Aside.} 
Oh, bless me! In this fright I had forgot Mrs. Patch. 

Patch. Ay, madam, and I stay for your speedy 
answer, . 

Mir. I must get him out of the house. Now assist 
me, fortune! Aside. 
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Sir F. Mrs. Patch ! I profess I did not see you: how 
dost thou do, Mrs. Patch? Well, don’t you repent 
leaving my Chargy ? 

Patch. Yes, every body must love her—but I come 
now—Madam, what did I come for? my invention is 
atthe lastebb. | Aside to MirnanDa. 

Sir F. Nay, never whisper, tell me. 

Mir, She came, dear Gardy! to invite me to her 
lady’s wedding, and you shall go with me, Gardy ; ’tis 
to be done this moment, toa Spanish merchant. Old 
Sir Jealous keeps on his humour: the first minute he 
sees her, the next he marries her. 

Sir F, Ha, ha, ha, ha! I’d go if I thought the sight 
of matrimony would tempt Chargy to perform her pro 
mise. There wasa smile, there was a consenting look, 
with those pretty twinklers, worth a million! Ods- 
precious ; I am happier than the great mogul, the em- 
peror of China, or all the potentates that are not in the 
wars. Speak, confirm it, make me leap out of my 
skin. ss F 

Mir. When one has resolved, *tis in vain to stand 
shilly-shally. If ever I marry, positively this is my 
wedding-day. 

Sir F. Oh! happy, happy man— Verily, I will beget 
a son; the first night shall disinherit that dog Charles. 
I have estate enough to purchase a barony, and be the 
immortalizing the whole family of the Gripes. 

Mir. Come then, Gardy, give me thy hand! let’s to 
this house of Hymen. 

My choice is fix’d, let good or ill betide ; 

Sir F. The joyful bridegroom I, 

Mir. Anc I the happy bride. [Exeunt, v. 


SCENE II.—An Apartment in the House of Sir 
Jealous Traffick. 


Enter Sin JeaLous TRAFFICK, R. meeting a Servant. 


Serv, Sir, here’sa couple of gentlemen inquire for 
you; one of them calls himself signior Diego Babi- 
netto. . 

Sir J. Ha! Signior Babinetto! admit ’em instantly 
med Ae minute; I'll have my daughter married to- 

& 
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Enter Cuarres, vu. in a Spanish habit, with Sir 
Geroree Airy, dressed like a Merchant. 


Senhor, beso las manos: vuestra merced es muy bien 
venido en esta tierra. 

Charles. Senhor, soy muy humi lie, y muy obligado 
cryado de vuestra merced: mi padre embia a vuestra 
merced, los mas profondos de sus respetos; y a com- 
missionado este mercadel Ingles, de concluyr un nego- 
cio, que me haze el mas dichos shombre del mundo, 
haziendo me su yerno. 

Sir J. I am glad on’t, for I find I have lost much of 
my Spanish. Sir, [ am your most humble servant. 
Signior don Diego Babinetto has informed me that you 
are commissioned by signior don Pedro, &c. his worthy 
father— 

Sir G. To see an affair of marriage consummated be- 
tween a daughter of yours and signior Diego Babinetto 
his son here. True, sir, such a trust is repos'’d in me, 
as that letter will inform you. I hope "twill pass upon 
him. [ Aside—Gives him a Letter. 

Sir J. Ay, *tis his hand. _ [Seems to read. 

Sir G. Good, you have counterfeited to a nicety, 
Charles. [ Aside to CHARLES. 

Sir J. Sir, I find by this that you area man of 
oak and probity ; I think, sir, he calls you Mean- 
well. 

Sir G, Meanwell is my name, sir. | 

Sir J. A very good name, and very significant. For 
to mean well is to be honest, and to be honest is the 
virtue of a friend, and a friend is the delight and sup- 
port of human society. __ 

Sir G. You shall find that [’ll discharge the part of 
a friend in what I have undertaken, Sir Jealous. There- 
fore, sir, Imust entreat the présence of your fair 
daughter, and the assistance of your chaplain: for 
signior don Pedro strictly enjoined me to see the mar- 
riage rites performed as soon as we should arrive, to 
avoid the accidental overtures of Venus. 

Sir J. Overtures of Venus! 

Sir G. Ay, sir, that is, those little hawking females 
that traverse the park and the playhouse to put off their 

ag’d ware—they fasten upon foreigners like leeches, 
and watch their arrival as carefully.as the Kentish men 
do a shipwreck: I warrant you they have heard of him 
already. , : . 
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Sir J. Nay, I know this town swarms with them. 

Sir G. Ay, and then you know the Spaniards are 
naturally amorous, but very constant; the first face 
fixes ’em; and it may be very dangerous to let him 
ramble ere he is tied. 

Sir J. Pat to my purpose—Well, sir, there is but one 
thing more, and they shall be married instantly. 

Charles. Pray heaven that one thing more won’t 
spoil all. [ Aside. 

Sir J. Don Pedro wrote me word, in his last but 
one, that he designed the sum of five thousand crowns 
by way of jointure for my daughter, and that it should 
ve paid into my hand upon the day of marriage- 

Charles. Oh, the devil! { Aside. 

.. Sir J. In order to lodge it in some of our funds, in 
case she should become a widow, and return to Eng- 
land— 

Sir G. Plague ont! this is an unlucky turn. What 
shall 1 say ? [ Aside. 

Sir J. And he does not mention one word of it in this 
letter. 

Sir G. Humph! True, Sir Jealous, he told me such a 
thing, but, but, but, but—he, he, he, he—he did not 
imagine that you would insist upon the very day; for, 
for, for, for money, you know, is dangerous returning 
by sea, an, an, an— 

Charles. Zounds! say we have brought it in com- 
modities, [ Aside to Sir G. 

Sir G. And so, sir, he has sent it in merchandize, 
tobacco, sugars, spices, lemons, and so forth, which 
shall be turned into money with all expedition; in the 
mean time, sir, if you please to accept of my bond for 
performance— 

Sir J. It is enough, sir; I am so pleas’d with the 
countenance of signior Diego, and the harmony of you 
name, that I’li take your word, and will fetch my daugh- 
ter this moment. Within there. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


oe Mr. Tackum, my neighbour’s chaplain, to walk 
ither. 3 
Serv. Yes, sir. Exit, u. 
Sir J. Gentlemen, I'll return in an instant. [ Kit, ep. 
Sir G. "Egad, that five thousand crowns had like to 
have ruined the plot. 
F 


’ 
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Charles. But that’s over; and if fortune throws no 
more rubs in our way— | 

Sir G. Thou’lt carry the prize—But hist! here he 
comes. | 


Re-enter Sin JeaLous Trarrick, dragging in 
ISABINDA, R. 


Sir J. Come along, you stubborn baggage, you! 
come along. 

Isa. Oh! hear me, sir, hear me but speak one word ; 
Do not destroy my everlasting peace ; 

My soul abhors this Spaniard you have chose. 

Sir J. How’s that! 

Isa, Let this posture move your tender nature. 

[ Kneels. 
For ever will I hang ance these knees, 
Not loose my hands till you cut off my hold, 
If you refuse to hear me, sir. 

Sir J. Did you ever see such a perverse slut? Off, 
Isay. Mr. Meanwell, pray help me a little. 

Sir G. Rise, madam, and do not disoblige your 
father, who has provided a husband worthy of you, one 
that will love you equal with his soul, and one that you 
will love, when once you know him. ‘ 

Isa. Oh! never, never! | = 
Could I suspect that falsehood in my heart, . 

I would this moment tear it from my breast, | 
And straight present him with the treach’rous part. 

Sir J. Falsehood! why, who the devil are you in 
love with? Don’t provoke me, for by St. Iago I shall 
beat you, housewife. 

Sir G, Sir Jealous, you are too -passionate. Give 
me leave, I’ll try by gentle words.to work her to your 
purpose, oa 

Sir J. I pray do, Mr. Meanwell, I pray do; she'll 
break my heart. [Weeps.| There is in that casket 
jewels of the value of three thousand pounds, which 
were her mother’s, and a paper wherein I have settled 
one-half of my estate upon her now, and the whole when 
I die, but provided she marries this gentleman, else by 
St. Iago, Ill turn her out of doors to beg or starve.— 
Tell her this, Mr. Meanwell, pray do. [ Walks towards 
Cares. 

Sir G. Ha! this is beyond expectation [ Aside. ]— 
Trust to me, sir, I'll lay the dangerous consequence of 
disobeying you at this juncture before her, J warrant 
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ou. Come, madam, do not blindly cast your life away 
just in the moment you would wish to save it. 

Isa. Pray cease your trouble, sir: I have no wish 
but death to free me from this hated Spaniard. If you 
are his friend, inform him what I say. 

Sir G. Suppose this Spaniard, which you strive to 
shun, should be the very man to whom you’d fly? 

Isa. Ha! 

Sir G. Would you not blame your rash resolve, and 
curse your eyes that would not look on Charles ? 

Isa. On Charles! Where is he ? { Rises. 

Sir G. Hold, hold, hold, ’Sdeath! madam, you’ll 
ruin all. Your father believes him to be signior Babi- 
netto. Compose yourself a little, pray, madam. [ He 
runs to Sir JeEaLtous.| She begins to hear reason, sir; 
the fear of being turned out of doors has done it.— 
Speak gently to her, sir; I’m sure she'll yield; I see it 
in her face. 

Sir J. Well, Isabinda, can you refuse to bless a 
father whose only care is to make you happy ? 

Isa. Oh, sir! do with me what you please; I am all 
obedience. 

Sir J. And wilt thou love him? 

Isa. 1 will endeavour it, sir. 


Enter SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Sir, here is Mr. Tackum. 
Sir J. Show him into the parlour. 
[Eazit SERVANT, L. 
Senhor tome vind sueipora ; cete momento les junta les 


manos. ; [ Gives her to CHaRLEs. 
Charles. Senhor, yo la recibo como somo se deve un 
tesora tan grande. [ Embraces her. 


Sir J. Now, Mr. Meanwell, let’s to the parson, 
Who, by his art, will join this pair for life, 
Make me the happiest father, her the happiest wife. 
[Exeunt, R. 


SCENR Ill.—A Street before Sir Jealous Trafick’s 
House. 


Enter MarPuLor, tL. 


Mar. 1 have hunted all over the town for Charles, 
but can’t find him, and by Whisper’s scouting at the 
end of the street, I suspect he must be in the house 

F2 
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again. I am informed too that he has borrowed a Spa- 
nish habit out of the playhouse: what can it mean? 


Enter a Servant of Sir Jealous Traffick's to him out 
of the House. 


Harkye, sir, do you belong to this house? 

Serv, Yes, sir. 

Mar. Isn’t your name Richard? 

Serv. No, sir; Thomas. 

Mar. Oh, ay, Thomas— Well, Thomas, there’s a shil- 
ling for you. 

Serv. Thank you, sir. 

Mar. Pray, Thomas, can you tell if there be a gen- 
tleman in it in a Spanish habit? 

Serv. There’s a Spanish gentleman within that is just 
a-going to marry my young lady, sir. 

Mar. Are you sure he is a Spanish gentleman ? 

Serv. I’m sure he speaks no English that I hear of. 

Mar. Then that can’t be him I want, for ’tis an Eng- 
lish gentleman that I inquire after; he may be dressed 
like o Spaniard, for aught I know. 

Serv. Ha! who knows but this may be an impostor? 
I'll inform my master, for if he should be impos’d upon, 
he’ll beat us all round. [Aside.] Pray come in, sir, and 
see if this be the person you inquire for. 

Mar. Ay, Vil follow you. Now for it. 

[Exeunt into the house. 


SCENE IV.—The inside of the House. 


Enter Marr ror and SERVANT, L. 


Serv. Sir, please to stay here; I'll send my master 
to you. [ Exit, x. 

Mar. So this was a good contrivance. If this be 
Charles now, he will wonder how 1 found him out. 


Re-enter SERVANT and Sir Jeatous TRAFFICK, R. 


Sir J. What is your earnest business, blockhead ! 
that you must speak with me before the ceremony’s 
past? Ha! who’s this? 

Serv. Why this gentleman, sir, wants another gen- 
tleman in a Spanish habit, he says. 

Sir J. In a Spanish habit! "tis some friend of 
signior Don Diego’s, I warrant. [Aside.] Sir, your 
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Mar. Your servant, sir. 

Sir J. Usuppose you would speak with signior Babi- 
netto. 

Mar. Sir! 

Sir J. L say,UT suppose you would speak with signior 
Babinetto? 

Mar. Hey-aay! what the devil does he say now? 
[ Aside.|] Sir, | don’t understand you. 

Sir J. Don't you understand Spanish, sir ? 

Mar. Not I, indeed, sir. 

Sir J. TG thought you had known signior Babinetto. 

Mar. Not 1, upon my word, sir. 

Sir J. What then you'd speak with his friend, the 
English merchant, Mr. Meanwell ? 

Mar. Neither, sir, not I; I don’t mean any such 
thing. 

Sir J. Why, who are you then, sir? and what do you 
want ? [In an angry lone. 

Mar. Nay, nothing at all, not I, sir—Plague on him! 
1 wish 1 were out; he begins to exalt his voice! I 
shall be beaten aguin. { Astde. 

Sir J. Nothing at all, sir! Why then what business 
have you in my house, ha? 

Serv. You said you wanted a gentleman in a Spanish 
habil. 

Mar. Why ay, but his name is neither Babinetto nor 
Meanwell. 

Sir. J. What is his name then, sirrah? Ha! now [ 
look at you again, I believe you are the rogue that 
threatened me with half a dozen myrmidons— 

Mar. Me, sir! I never saw your face in all my life 
before. | 7 

Sir J. Speak, sir; who is it you look for? or, or— 

Mar. A terrible old dog! [Aside.] Why, sir, only 
an honest young fellow of my acquaintance—I thought 
that here might be a ball, and that he might have been 
here ir. a masquerade.—’ Tis Charles, Sir Francis Gripe’s 
son—because I know he us’d to come hither sometimes. 

Sir J. Did he so?—Not that lt know of, I’m sure. 
Pray heaven that this be Don Diego—If I should be 
trick’d now—Ha! my heart misgives me plaguily— 
Within there! stop the marriage—Run, sirrah, call all 
my servants ! Ill be satisfied that this is signior Pedro's 
son ere he has my daughter. 

Mar. Ha! Sir George! ha have I done now ? 

F< | 
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- Enter Sir GeorcGe Airy, with a drawn sword, betmeen 
the Scenes, R. 


Sir G. Ha! Marplot here—oh, the unlucky dog— 
What’s the matter, Sir Jealous ? 

Sir J. Nay, I don’t know the matter, Mr. Meanwell. 

Mar. Upon my soul, Sir George— 

[Going up to Sir GeorGe. 

Sir J. Nay then, I’m betray’d, ruin’d, undone— 
Thieves, traitors, rogues! [Offers to go in.| Stop the 
marriage, [ say— 

Sir G. I say go on, Mr. Tackum—Nay, no entering 
here; I guard this passage, old gentleman ; the act and 
deed were both your own, and I'll see ’em sign’d, or 
die for’t. 


Enter Servants, L. armed nith het pokers, brooms, 
Sorks, &c 
Sir J. A plague on the act and deed !—Fall on, sir, 
knock him down. 
Sir G. Ay, come on scoundrels! Tl prick your 
jackets for you. 
Sir J. Zounds! sirrah, Vll be reveng’d on you. 
{ Beats MaRPLoT. 
Sir G. Ay, there your vengeance is due.—Ha, ha! 
Mar. Why, what do you beat me for? I han’t mar- 
ried your daughter. 
Sir J. Rascals! why don’t you knock bin down? 
Serv. We are afraid of his sword, sir; if you'll take 
that from him, we'll knock him down presently. 


Enter Cuanres und ISABINDA, k. 


Sir J. Seize her, then. 

Charlies. Rascals, retire, she’s my wife; touch her if 
you dare; Ill make dogs’-meat of you. 

Mar Ay, I'll make dogs’-meat of you, rascals 

Sir J. Ah! downright English—Oh, oh, oh, oh! 


Enier Sin Francis Gripe and Miranpa, L. 


Sir F. Into the house of joy we enter without 
knocking—Ha! I think ’tis the house of sorrow, Sir 
Jealous. 

Sir J. Oh, Sir Francis, are you come? What! was 
this your contrivance, to abuse, trick, and chouse me 
out of my child ? 

Sir F, My contrivance! what do you mean ? 
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Sir J. No, you don’t know your son there in a Spa- 
nish habit ? 

Sir F. How! my son ina Spanish habit! Sirrah, 
you’ ll come to be hang’d Get out of my sight, ye 
dog! get out of my sight. 

Sir J. Get out of your sight, sir! get out with your 
bags. Let's see what you'll give him now to maintain 
my daughter on. 

Sir F. Give him! he shall never be the better for a 
penny of mine—and you might have look’d after your 
daughter better, Sir Jealous. Trick’d, quotha! ’Egad, 
I think you design’d to trick me: but look ye, gentle- 
men, I believe £ shall trick you both. This lady is my 
wife, do you see, and my estate shall descend only to 
her children. 

Sir G. I shall be extsemely obliged to you, Sir 
Francis. mrt 

Sir F. Ha, ha, ha, hg &, poor Sir George! does not 
your hundred pounds stick in your stomach? ha, ha, 

a! 


Sir G. No faith, Sir Francis, this lady has given me 
a cordial for that. [ Takes her by the hand. 
Sir F. Hold, sir, you have nothing to say to this 
ady. 


Sir G. Nor you nothing to do with my wife, sir. 

Sir F. Wife, sir! 

Mir. Ay, really, guardian, ’tis even so, I hope you'll 
forgive my first offence. 

Sir F. What have you chous’d me out of my consent 
and your writings then, mistress, ha? 

Mir. Out of nothing but my own, guardian. 

Sir J. Ha, ha, ha! ’tis some comfort at least to see 
you are over-reach’d as well as myself, Will you settle 
your estate upon your son now! 

Sir F, He shall starve first. 

Mir. That I have taken care to prevent. There, 
sir, are the writings of your uncle’s estate, which have 
been your due these three years. 

[Gives CHARLES papers. 

Charles. 1 shall study to deserve this favour. 

Mar. Now how the devil could she get those writ- 
ings, and I know nothing of it? 

Sir F. What, have you robb’d me too, mistress 

Egad, I'll make you restore "em—hussy, I will so. 

Sir J. Take care I don’t make you pay the arrears. 

sir. ‘Tis well ’tis no worse, since ’tis no better. Come 
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young man, seeing thou hast outwitted me, take her, 
and bless you both! 

Charles. Lhope, sir, you'll bestow your blessing too ; 
*tis all I ask. [ Kneels. 

Mar. Do, Gardy, do. 

Sir F. [Looking round with an air of amazement. } 
C onfound you all! [ Exit, u. 

Mar. Mercy upon us, how he looks! 

Sir G. Ha, ha, ha! ne’er mind his curses, Charles ; 
thou’lt thrive not one jot the worse for ’em. Since this 
gentleman is reconcil’d, we are all made happy. 

Sir J. Lalways lov’d precaution, and took care to 
avoid dangers ; but when a thing was past, I ever had 
philosophy to be easy. . 

Charles. Which is the true sign of a great soul. I 
lov’d your daughter, and she me, and you shall have no 
reason to repent her choice, — 

Isa. You will uot blame.me, sir, for loving my own 
country best. 

Mar. So here’s every body happy, I find, but poor 
Pilgarlick. lL wonder what satisfaction I shal) have for 
being cuff’d, kick’d, and beaten in your service ! 

Sir J. Vhave been a little too familiar with you, as 
things are fallen out; but since there’s no help for’t, 
you must forgive me. 

Mar. ’Egad I think sombut provided that you be 
not so familiar for the future. 

Sir G. Thou hast been an unlucky rogue. 

Mar. But very honest. 

Charles. That I'll vouch for, and freely forgive thee. 

Sir G. And Dll do you one piece of service more, 
Marplot; I'll take care Sir Francis makes you master 
of your estate. 

Mar. That will make me as happy as any of you. 

Sir J. Now let us in, and refresh ourselves with a 
cheerful glass, in which we'll bury all animosities; and 

By my example let all parents move, 
And never strive to cross their children’s loves | 
But still submit that care to Providence above. 


THE END. 


PROLOGUE. 


Though modern prophets were expos’d of late, 
The author could not prophecy her fate ; 
Tf with such scenes an audience had been fir’d 
The poet must have really been inspir’d. 
But these, alas! are melancholy days 
For modern prophets and for modern plays : 
Yet since prophetic lies please fools o’ fashion, 
And women are so fond of agitation, 
To men of sense I'll prophecy anew ; 
And tell you wondrous things that will prove true 
Undaunted col’nels will to camps repair, 
Assur’d there'll be no skirmishes this year ; 
On our own terms will flow the wish’d-for peace, 
All wars, except ’twixt man and wife, will cease ; 
The grand Monarque may wish his son a throne, 
But hardily will advance to lose his own. 
This season most things bear a smiling face, 
But play’rs in summer have a dismal case, 
Since your appearance only is our act of grace 
Court ladies will to country seats be gone, 
My lord can’t all the year live great in town; 
Where, wanting op’ras, basset, and a play, 
They’ll sigh and stitch a gown to pass the time away: 
Gay city wives at Tunbridge will appear, | 
Whose husbands long have labour’d for an heir, 
Where many a courtier may their wants relieve, 
But by the waters only they conceive: 
The Fleet-street sempstress—toast of Temple sparks, 
That runs spruce neckcloths for attorney’s clerks. 
At Cupid’s gardens will her hours regale, 
Sing ‘‘ fair Dorinda,’’ and drink bottled ale ! 
At all assemblies rakes are up and down, 
And gamesters where they think they are not known. 
Should I denounce our author’s fate to-day, 
To cry down prophesies you’d damn the play. 
Yet whims like these have sometimes made you laugh * 
"Tis tattling all, like Isaac Bickerstaff. 
Since war and places claim the bards that write, 
Be kind, and bear a woman's treat to-night ; 
Let your indulgence all her fears allay, 
And none but woman-haters damn this play. 


EPILOGUE. 


In me you see one busy body more, 
Though you may have enough of one before. 
With epilogues, the busy body's way, 
We strive to help, but sometimes mar a play. 
At this mad sessions, half-condemn‘d ere try’d, 
Some in three days have been turn’d off, and dy’d, 
In spite of parties, their attempts are vain, 
For, like false prophets, they ne’er rise again. 
Too late, when cast, your favor one beseeches, 
And epilogues prove execution speeches, 
Yet sure I spy no busy bodies here, 
And one may pass, since they do ev’ry where. 
Sour critics, time, and breath, and censures waste, 
And balk your pleasure to refine your taste ; 
One busy don ill-tim'd high tenets preaches, 
Another yearly shows himself in speeches ; 
Some sniv’ling cits would have a peace for spite, 
To starve those warriors who so bravely fight ; 
Still of a foe upon his knees afraid, 
Whose well-bang’d troops want money, heart, and bread. 
Old beaux, who none, not e’en themselves, can please, 
Are busy still for nothing—but to tease ; 
The young, so busy to engage a heart, 
Ihe mischief done are busy most to part; 
Ungrateful wretches! who still cross one’s will, 
When they more kindly might be busy still: 
One to a husband who ne’er dream’d of horns, 
Shows how dear spouse with friend his brows adorns; 
Th’ officious tell-tale fool (he should repent it) 
Parts three kind souls that liv’d at peace contented. 
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Some with law quirks set houses by the ears ; 

With physic one what he would healimpairs ; 

Like that dark mop’d up fry, that neighb’ring curse, 
Who to remove love’s pains bestow a worse. 

Since then this meddling tribe infest the age, 

Bear one awhile expos’d upon the stage ; 

Let none but busy bodies vent their spite, 

And, with good-humour, pleasure crown the night, 
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Bonano. What mean these cries! What strange proceedings 
are here? 
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A TALE OF MYSTERY: 
A MELO-DRAMA, 


in Two Acts, 


BY THOMAS HOLCROFT. 
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Mr. R. CRUIKSHANK. 
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REMARKS 


@ Wale of fApsterp 


Ar the sale of Mr. Raymond, the actor’s, books, a number of odd 
volumes, collected together on a teuboard, were among the miscele 
lancous lots—when a bidder, who was determined to have his penny- 
worth for his penny, inquired if the feaboard was to go with them? 
This question almost petrified the well-known Mr. G. H. Robins, 
who presided in his pulpit on the occasion ; and he exclaimed, with 
thundering emphasis, ‘* Teaboard, sir 7—Thank God (we rejoice, as 
Dr. Johnson said of his bookseller, that George has the grace to 
thank God for any thing), thank God, sir, we don’t sell fteabourds !” 
We shall never forget the pride of heart, the swelling importance, 
the offended dignity, which accompanied this tnemorable reply ! 
How different is it with your poor Aristarch. He may not presume 
to say, ‘' 1 have criticised Wild Shakspeare and rare Ben Jonson ; 
and shall I stoop to Tom Dibdin and Theodore Hook ?” He cannot, 
like the illustrious auctioneer just quoted, exclaim, “ Thank God, 
we don’t criticise melodrame !” 


‘His poverty, but not his will, consents ;” 


And, thongh a melodrame is not a thing to thank God upon, still, 
when nothing better is stirring, he is glad, like Pope’s Philomedé, 


To make his hearty meal upon a dunce.” 


A Tale of Mystery is not among the worst melodrames that have 
passed under our review. It is sufficiently interesting and_ terrible. 
The story is, a brother conspiling against the life of a brother. The 
author has been merciful with respect to diablerie. We miss 
the usual complement of ghosts, robbers, and trap.doors. The 
dialogue is passable, the characters are not preposterous, the scencs 
are varied and striking, and the music is appropriate and impres- 
sive. 

The tragic monotony of this piece is ‘telieved by the introduction 
of a garrulous old domestic, excellently performed by Mrs. Daven- 
port; and an honest, compassionate miller, equally well sustained 
by Mr. Blanchard. The scene where Michelli’s involuntary kind- 
ness works upon the assassin Romaldi, is powerfully conceived. 
The author is Mr. Thomas Holcroft, a man sufficiently notorions as 
a political character, and of whom we shall have occasion to speak 
further, when we come to a work better worthy of his genius than 
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Costume. 


BONAMO.—Purple velvet and gold mantle, black 
trunks, black silk hose, and sword. 
ROMALDI.—Purple velvet and gold jacket, light 
drab and gold pantaloons, russet boots 
STEPHANO.—Drab hat, green plume. blue and 
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MICHELULI.—Drab rustic dress. 
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A TALE OF MYSTERY. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—4 Gothic Hall in the House ef Bonamo, 
with two side doors, and folding doors in the back 
Scene: atable, pen, ink, and puper, chairs. &c. 
Music. 


Enter Sevina and FiaMetTra. 


Sel. You seem hurried, Fiametta. 

Fiam. Hurried, truly! yes, yes, and you'll be hur- 
ried too. 

Sel. 1? 

Fiam. Fine news! 

Sel. Of what kind? 

Fiam. A very bad kind. The Count Romaldi— 

Sel. [Alarmed.| What of him? 

Fiam. 1s coming. 

Sel. When? 

Fiam. This evening. 

wel. Heavens! what can he want? 

Fiam. Want? he wants mischief. We all know he 
wants you to marry his son, because you’re a rich 
beiress. 

Sel. Surely, my uncle will never consent? 

Fiam. Your uncle and all Savoy fear him. 

Bona. | Calling without, t.] Fiameita! 

Fiam. {am here, sir. 

Bona. But I want you here. 

Fiam. Lord, sir, lam busy. 

Sel. Go, run to my uncle. 

Fiam, \t’sashame that he should not think of mar- 
rying you to his own sun, when he knows how ceeny 
you love each other. 

Sel. It is the excellence of my dear uncle's heart that 
disdains the appearance of self-interest, 
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Fiam. So, rather than be blamed himself, he'll 
make you and 1 and every body miserable! But I'll 
talk to him. 

Bona. [{ Without.| Fiametta, I say. 

Fiam. Coming! [Going.| He shall hear of it. 
I’m in the proper cue. We knows I’m right, and Pll 
not spare him [Brit talking, wu. 


[Hunting Music. 


Enter STEPHANO, M.D. with his fowling-piece, net, 
and gume, 


Sel. (c.) Why are you so late, Stephano? I hada 
thousand alarms. 

Steph. (c.) Forgive me, dear Selina; the pursuit of 
game led me too far among the mountains. 

Sed. Do you know— 

Steph. What? 

Sel. I almost dread to tell you. Count Romaldi is 
coming. 

Steph. Romaldi! 

Sel. { shudder when I recollect the selfishness of his 
views, and the violence of his character. 

Steph. Add, the wickedness of his heart. 

‘Music to express contention, 


Enter BonaMo and FIAMETTA, L. 


Fiam. (vu. c.) 1 tell you again, sir, itis uncHaritable, 
tis cruel, it is hard-hearted in you to give any such 
irders. 

Bona. (c.) And I tell you they shall be obeyed. 
Have not La right to do as I please in my own house ? 

Fiam. No, sir, you have no right to do wrong any 
where. 

Steph. (r.c.) What is the dispute, sir ? 

Fiam. He has ordered me to turn the poor Francisco 
out of doors; because, forsooth, the house is not large 
enough to hold this Count Romatdi. 

Sel. (r.c.) Think, my dear uncle, how grateful and 
kind is his heart. 

Steph. And that he is a man of fortune. 

Bona. Folly and misfortune are twins: nobody can 
tell one from the other. He has got footing here, and 
you seem. all determined he shall keep it. 

Sel. I own Iam interested in his favour: his manners 
are so mild. 3 
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Steph. His eye so expressive. 

Scl. His behaviour so proper. 

Fiam. V1\ be bound he is of genteel parentage ! 

Bona, Who told you so? 

Fiam Not he, himself, for certain: because, poor 
creature, he isdumb. But only observe his sorrowful 
looks. What it is [don’t know, but there is something 
on his mind so— 

Bona. You are a fool! 

Fiam. Foo) ornot, Thave served you faithfully these 
three-and-twenty years; So you may turn :ne out of 
doors at last, if you please. 

Bona. 1! 

Fiam. Yes; for if you turn Francisco out, PH 
hever enter them again. 

Bona. You certainly know more concerning this 
man ? 

Fiam. Since it must be told, I do. 

Bona. Then speak. 

Fiam, {tis quite a tragedy. 

Bona. Indeed ! let us hear. 

Fiam. \t is now séven or eight years ago, when, 
you having sent me to Chambery, I was coming home ; 
it was almost dark; every thing was still; Iwas wind-- 
ing along the dale, and the rocks were all as it were 
turning black ; of a sudden I heard cries; a man was 
murdering ; I shook from head to foot; presently the 
cries died away ; and 1 beheld two bloody men, with 
their daggers ia their hands, stealing off under the 
crags at the foot of the hill. L stood \ike a stone, for 
1 was frightened out of my wits! So I thought I heard 
groans; and, afeared as | was, I had the sense to 
think they must come from the poor murdered creature. 
So I listened, and followed my ears, and presently 1 
saw this very man—— 

Sel. Francisco ? 

Fiam. Weltering in his blood! To be sure I 
screamed and called loud enough; for what could I do 
by myself? So presently my cries was heard! and ho- 
nest Michelli, the miller, with his man, came running. 

Bona. | now remember the tale. The poor man re- 
covered, and every body praised Michelli. 

Fiam. So they ought; he is an honest good soul! 
What then, sir, can you suppose I thought, when 
about a week ago, I again saw Francisco’s apparition 
standing before me; making signs that he was famished 
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with hunger and thirst. I knew him at once: and he 
soon bethought himself of me. If you had seen his 
clasped hands, and his thankful looks, and his dumb 
notes, and his signs of joy athaving found me! While 
I have a morsel he shall never want. Vl hire hima 
cottage; Ill wait upon him; Pll work for him; so 
turn him out of doors, if you have the heart. 

Sleph, Fiametta, you wrong my father. 

Bona. V1 hear his story from himself. 

Fiam. He can’t speak. 

Bona. But he can write. 

Fiam, Vi warrant him. I’m sure he’s a gentleman. 

Bona, Bring him here: if he prove himself an ho- 
nest man, I am his friend. 

Fiam. know that, or you should be no master of 
mine. [ Ait, w. 
Steph. His kind aitentions to Selina are singular. 

Sel. Every morning I find him waiting for me with 
fresh gathered flowers; which he offers with such 
modest yet affectionate looks. 

[Frametta returns with FRaNcisco, u, the latter 
poor in appearance, but clean ; with a reserved, 
placid, and dignified air. 

Bona. Come near, friend. You understand his ges- 
tures, Fiametta; so stay where you are. 

Fiam. | intend it. 

Bona. [T'o himself.) He has amanly form; a be- 
nevolent eye! [ Music.] Sit down, sir. Leave us, my 
children. 

[Francisco suddenly rises, as STEPHANO und 
SELINA offer to go, brings them back, and 
entreats by signs that they may remain, 

Bona. Since he desires it, stay. There are pen, ink, 
and paper; when you cannot answer by signs, write; 
but be strict to the truth. [ Music. 

Fran, [ With dignity, points to heavenand his heart. 

Bona. Who are you? 

[Francisco gocs back to a table, sits and writes ; 
and STepHaNo, standing behind him. takes up 
the paper and reads the answers.— Music. 

Fran. *“ A noble Roman !”’ 

Bona, Your family ?7— 

Fran. [Gives a sudden sign of Forbear! and 

awrites—Music.| ‘* Must not be known.’’ 

Bona. Why? { Muste 

Fran. ‘ It is disgraced.” a: 


\ 
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Bona. By you? { Music 
Fran. [ Gesticulates.] 

Fiam. (Interpreting.| No, no, no! 

Bona. Who made you dumb? [ Music. 
Fran. ‘** The Algerines.”’ 

Bona. How came you in their power ? [ Musée 
Fran. ‘* By treachery.” 

Bona. Do you know the traitors ? { Music. 


Fran. [Gesticulates. ] 

Fiam. | Eagerly.| We does, he does! 

Bona. Who are they ? 

Fran, ‘“‘ The same who stabbed me among the rocks.” 

[ Music expressive of horror. 

Bona. Name them. 

Fran. [Gesticulates violently, denoting puinful re- 
collection ; then writes.| ‘* Never !"’ 

Bona. Are they known by me? 

Fiam, (Interpreting| They are! they are! 

Bona, Are they rich? 

Fran, ** Rich and powerful.” 

Bona. Astonishing! Your refusal to name them 
gives strange suspicions. [Goes to Fuancisco.] I 
must know more: tell me all, or quit my house. 

| Musie to express disorder. 


Enter PIERO, L. 


| Pier. Count Romaldi, sir. 

Fran, (Starts up, struck with alarm. \ 

Steph. So soon! 

Bona. Shew him up. 

Pier. He’s here. [Similar music. 

'Romaxopr suddenly enters, as Francisco is at- 

tempting to pass the door: they start back at 
the sight of cach otner, Romwa.ptirecorcrs him- 
self; and Francisco, in an agony of mind, 
leaves the room, L. 

Bona, (c.) Whatis all this! Whereis he gone? 
Call him back, Fiametta! 

(Exeunt FrametTtTa and STEPHANO ; both regard- 
ing Romani with dislike, v. 

Kom. [u.c. with forced ease.) At length, my good 
friend, Tam here. Ihave long promised myself the 
raleasure of seeing you. Your hand. How hearty you 
ook! And your lovely niece! Her father’s picture. 

Bona, Rather her mother’s. 
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Rom. My son will adore her. In two days I expect 
him here. I have serious business to communicate. 

Sel. [To her uncle.| Permit me to retire, sir. 

Bona, ['Tenderly.] Go, my child; go. 

Sel. [Aside.] Grant, oh merciful Heaven, I may not 
fall a sacrifice to avarice ! | Exit, v. 

Bona. And now your pleasure, Count? | 

Rom. Nay, | imagine, you can guess my errand. 
You know my friendship for my son; who, let me tell 
you, is your great admirer. The care you have be- 
stowed upon your niece, her education, mind, and man 
ners, and the faithful guardian you have been, both of 
her wealth and person, well deserve praise. 

Bona. If I have done my duty, I am greatly for- 
funate. 

Rom. She is a lovely young lady; and you are 
not ignorant of my son’s passion: to which your duty 
towards your niece must make you a friend. TI there- 
fore come, with open frankness, to propose their 
union. 3 

Bona, And I, with equal candour, must tell you, I 
can give no answer. 

Rom. [ Haughtily affecting surprise.) No answer ! 

Bona, Your rank and wealth make the proposal flat- 
tering ; but there is a question still more serious. 

Rom. (In the same tone.) What can that be? 

Bona, One which my niece only can resolve. 

Rom. Inexperience like hers should have no 
opinion. | | 

Bona, How, my lord! Drag the bride, by force, to 
that solemn altar, where, in the face of Heaven, she is 
to declare her choice is free? 

Rom. Mere ceremonies. 

. Bona. Ceremonies ! Bethink yourself; lest marriage 
vecome a farce, libertinism a thing to laugh at, and adul- 
tery itself a finable offence ! 

Rom, Ay, ay; you are a moralist 5; a conscien- 
tious Man. Your son is reported to have designs on 
Selina. 

Bona. My lord! 

Rom, No anger: I speak asa friend. Her fortune is 
tempting ; but you disdain to be influenced. The 
wealth and rank of our family 

Bona. Surpass mine. True; still my niece, I say, 
must be consulted. | by 2% 

Ram. Indeed ! [Sternly.] Then my alliance, it seems, 
ty refused ? | 
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Bona, By no means; | have neither the right to re- 
fuse nor to accept. If Selina 


Re-enler Sevina with a leticr, v. 


Sel. [Presenting it to BONAMO, R.c.] From the un- 
fortunate Francisco. 

Rom. What, that strange fellow I met as I came 
in? 

Nel. [ Aside.| He knows his name! 

Ram. 4 forgot to ask how he got admittance here ? 

Sel. [With marked displeasure.) 1 should hope, my 
lord, there would always be some charilable door open 
to the unfortunate ! 

Rom. [With courteous resentment.| I addressed your 
uncle, lovely lady. 

Bona. When you came in, he was relating his advea- 
tures, which have been strange. 

Rom. [Retaining himself.) And are you, my friend, 
simple enough to believe such tales ? 

Sel. What tales. my lord 7? . 

Bona. The proofs are convincing ! the mutilation he 
has suffered ; the wounds he received, not a league from 
hence; the 

Rom. {Alarmed.| Did he name 

Bona. Who? The monsters that gave them 7—No ; 
but they are got unknown to him. 

Rom. 'That—that is fortunate. 

Bona. 1 was amazed to learn 

Rom, What? 

Bona. That they are rich and powerful. But 1 for- 
get: the story can have no interest for you. 

Rom. [Eagerly.| You mistake: I—[ Recolleeting 
himself |—my feclings are as keen as yours. 

Bona. But what has he written? [Offers to open the 
letter. | 

Rom. (c) If you will take my advice, you will not 
read, Doubtless he has more complaints, more tales, 
more favours to rpquest. Be kind and hospitable ; but 
do not be a dupe. 

Bona. Of which, I own, there is danger. 

Rom. [Seizing the letter, which Bonamo carelessly 
holds.| Then let me guard you against it. 

Sel. [After continually watching and suspecting 
Romani, snatches the letter back; while he, remark- 
ing her suspicions, is confused.| This letter, my lord, 
was givenin charge to me; 1 promised to bring an 
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answer; and L respectfully intreat my uncle will read 
it. 

Bona. Well, well. [ Reads.| ** Friend of humanity, 
should { remain, the peace of your family might be 
disturbed. I therefore go; but earnestly intreat 
you will neither think me capable of falsehood nor 
ingratitude— Wherever I am, my wishes and my heart 
will be here.—Farewell."’ He shall not go. 

Rom. (u.c.) Why not? lie owns the peace of your 
family may be disturbed. 

Bona. Fly, Selina; tell him I require, I request 
him to sleep here to-night, that ! may speak with him 
to-inorrow. 

Rom, { Aside.| That must not be. 

Sel. Thanks, my dear uncle! you have made me hap- 
py. [ Arit in haste, v.-- Confused music. 


Enier PreRo, L. 


Bona. What now, Piero ? 

Pier. Signior Montano is below. 

Rom. [Alarmed and astde.| Montano! 

Bona, \’m very glad of it, for I wanted his advice. 
To Roma.pi.| The best of men! 

Pier. Please to come up, sir. 

Rom. With your permission, I will retire. 


Enter MonTANo, Lt. 


Music plays alarmingly, but piano when he enters 
and while he stays. 


Mon. I beg pardon, good sir, bute 
| Music loud and discordant at the moment the cye 
of Montano catches the figure of Romani; at 
which Monrano starts with terror and indig- 
nation. He then assumes the eye and attitude 
of menace; which RoMALDI returns. The mu- 
sie ceases. 
Mon. Can it be possible ! 
Rom. [| Returning his threatening looks. | Sir! 
Mon. You here! 
Rom, Not having the honour of your acquaintance, 
1 know not why my presence should please or displease 
ou, 
Mon. [After a look of stern contempt at Romani, 
and addressing Bonamo.| Good night, my friend ; 4 
will see you to-morrow, [ Brit, suddenly, ‘ 
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Musie. 


Bona. [Catling.| Nay, but signior! Signior Non- 
tano! Are the people all mad? Fiametta ! 

Fiam. (Without, v.] Sir! 

Bona. Run, overtake him; and say I must speak with 
him, [ Music ceases.| Excuse me for going. 

[To Romaucopt. 

Rom. Why in such haste? JF have heard of this 
Montano: a credulous person; a relator of strange 
stories. 

Bona. Signior Montano credulous! There is not in 
all Savoy a man of sounder understanding. Good 
night, my lord: I will send your servant: that door 
Jeads to your bed-reom. Call for whatever you want: 
the house is at your command. 

[Exit wilh looks of suspicion, t.— Musie expres- 
sive of terror. 

Rom. What am I to think? How act? The arm of 
Providence seems raised to strike!—Am I become a 
coward? shaJjl |} betray, rather than defend myself? I 
am not yet an idiot. 


Enter the Count’s Servant, Ma.LvoGuio, Lv. who 
observes his master.: Music ceases. 


Mal. Your lordship seems disturbed ? 
Rom. Francisco is here. 
Mal, \ saw him. 
Rom. {Both c.|And did not your blooa rreeze ? 
Mal, | was sorry. 
Rom. For what? 
Mal. That my dagger had missed its aim. 
Rom. We are in his power 
Mal. He is in ours. 
Rom. What are your thoughts ? 
Mal, What are yours, my lord? 
Rom. Guess them. 
Mal. Executioners ! 
Rom. Infamy ! 
Mal, Racks ! 
Rom. Maledictions ! 
Mal. From all which a blow may yet deliver us. 
[Sevina, entering m.p. and hiding behind the 
door, opposite to the chamber of Romanot, 
overhears them. 
Rom. 'Tis a damning crime! 
BR 
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Mal, Were it the first. 

Rom, Where is he to sleep ? 

Mal. There! [Pointing to the chamber opposite t 
RoMALn)’s. 

Sel. [ Behind the door.) They mean Francisco! The 
monsters ! 

Ram, Obstinate fool! Since he will stay=— 

Mal, He must die. 

Sel. ‘The monsters ! 

Rom. I heard a noise. 

Mal. [Looking towards the folding doors.) He's 
coming. 

Rom. Let us retire and concert— 

Mal. Then, at midnight— 

Rom. When he sleeps-— 

Mal, He'll wake no more ! 

| Exeunt, u. 8. £. 

[The Stage dark: soft und solemnmusic. Fiamerva 

enters, wilh Francisco and alamp, which she places 

on the table. She regards him with compassion, — 

points to his bed-room, then curtstes with kindness 

and respect. and retires M.v. he returning her 

kindness. He scats himself as if to write, rises, 

takes the lamp, looks round with apprehension, goes 

lo the chamber-door Qf Romauoni, starts away with 

horror, recovers himself/, again places the lamp on 

the table, and sits down to write. The door of Ro- 

MALD1 opens ; MauvoGcuiio half appears, watching 

Francisco; but as he turns, again retires. 


Enter SEvina, R. who gently pulls the sleeveaf Fran- 
cisco 3 he starts ; but sceiny her, is satixfied. 


Music pauses. 
Sel. (In a low voice.}| Dare not to sleep! T will be 
on the watch! Your life is in danger ! [Haxit, RK. 
[ Music continues. 
Fran. [Greatly agitated, draws a pair of pistols, 
lays them on the tuble, and seats himself. 


Roman! and MaLvoG.Lio appear, L. 8. E. 


| Music suddenly stops. 
Rom. {To Mauvocuio.| Watch that entrance. [To 
Francisco.|] Wretched fool! Why are you here? 


[ Music expressive of terror and confusion. 
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Fran [Starts up, seises his pistols, potnts them 
toward RoMaA.LpD!I and MALVOGLiO, and commands the 
jSormer, by signs, to read the paperthat lies on the table. 
[ Musie ceases. 

Rom. [Reads | *‘ Repent; leave the house. Oblige 
me not to betray you. Force me not on self defence.”’ 
Fool! do you pretend to command? [Throws him a 
purse.| Wearetwo. Take that, and fly. 

[ Music, 

Fran. { After a look of compassionate appeal, spurns 
at from him ; and commands them to go. 

[After which, sudden puuse of Music. 

Rom, [Aside to Matvocuiio.] [know him; he will 
not fire. 

[ Music. They draw their daggers ; he at first avoids. 
them; at length they each seize him by the arm, 
and are in the attitude of threatening to strike, 
when the shrieks of Sevina, joining the music, 
which likewise expresses terror, suddenly brings 
Bonamo, SrepHuano, and Servants, through the 
JSolding doors, M.D. 

Sel. Unele! Stephano! Murder! 

[Romaxtoi and MatvoGuiio, at hearing the noise 
behind, quit Francisco, and feign to be stand- 
ing on self-defence-—— Music ceases. 

Bona. (c.) What mean these cries? What strange 
proceedings are here! 

Sel. They are horrible. 

Bona. Why, my lord, are these daggers drawn 
against a man under my protection ! 

Rom. Self-defence is a duty. Is not his pistol level- 
Jed at my breast ? 

Bona. [To Francisco] Can it be? 

Fran. [Inclines his head. } 

Bona, Do youthus repay hospitality ? 

Sel. Sir, you are deceived : his life was threatened. 

Rom, [Sternly| Madam 

Sel. LTfear you not! T watched, I overheard you! 

Bona. \s this true ? 

Rom. No. 

Sel. By the purity of heaven, yes! Behind that 
door, I heard the whole ; Francisco must quit the house, 
or be murdered! 

Rom. [To Bonamo, sternly] I expect, sir, my word 
will not be doubted. 
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Bona. (c.) My lord, there is one thing of which | can- 
not doubt: the moment you appeared, terror was 
spread through my house. Men's minds are troubled 
at the sight of you: they seem all to avoid you. Good 
seldom accompanies mystery ; I therefore now decided- 
ly reply, to yeur proposal, that my niece cannot be the 
wife of your son; and must further add, you oblige me 
to decline the honour of your present visit. 

Rom. [With haughliness, v.] Speak the truth, cid 
man, and own you are glad to find a pretext to colour 
refusal, and gratify ambition. Selina and Stephano ; 
you want her wealth, and mean in that way to make it 
secure. But, beware! Dare to pursue your project, 
and tremble at the consequences! ‘To-morrow, bcfore 
ten o’clock, send your written consent; or dread what 
shall be done. 

[ Hweunt Romani and MaLvoGuio.~ Music. 

Bona. (L.) Dangerous and haughty man! But his 
threats are vain; my deubts are removed;~ Selina 
shall not be the victim of mean precaution, and cow- 
ardly fears. I know your wishes, children. Let 1s 
retire. [To his servants| Make preparations for re- 
joicing: early to-morrow, Stephano and Selina shall 
be affianced. 

[ Music of sudden joy while they kneel. | 

Steph. My kind father ! 

Sel. Dearest, best of guardians! [ Music pauses. 

Bona. Francisco shall partake the common happi- 
ness. 

Fiam, (nr. as they are ali retiring.| Dear, dear! I 
sha’n't sleep to night. 

[EAaveunt: Bonamo expressing friendship to all, 
which all return; Francisco with joy equal to that of 
the lovers. Cheerful music gradually dying away. 


EN’ OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 


Joyful Music. 


SCENE {.—A beautiful garden and pleasure grounds, 
with garlands, festoons, love devices and every pre- 
paration for a marriage festival, 


First and Second Gardeners. Pizro and his compa- 
nions 3 all busy. 


Pier. Come, come ; bestir yourselves! The compa- 
ny willseon be here. 

First Gard. Well; let thein come: all is ready. 

Pier, It hasa nice lock, by my fackins! 

First Gard. I believe it has! thanks to me. 

Pier. Thanks to you! 

“econd Gard, And me. 

Pier. And you? Here’s impudence! I say it is 
thanks to me, 

F. and S, Gard. You, indeed ? 

Pier. Why, surely, yowll not have the face to pre 
tend to deny my incapacity ? 

F. Gard. Yours? 

S. Gard, Yours? 

Pier. Mine! mine! 


Enicr STEPHANO, R. 


Steph. What is the matter, my honest friends ? 

F. Gard. Why, here’s Mr. Piero pretends to dis 
pute his claim to all that has been done, . 

S. Gard. Yes; and says every thing is owing to his 
incapacity. 

F, Gard. Now 1 waintain the incapacity was all my 
own. [7'o Stepu.] Saving and excepting yours, sir. 

S. Gard. And mine. 

F. Gard. Seeing you gave the first orders. 

Pier, But wasnt they given tome, sir: Didn't you 
Say tome, Piero, says you—— 

Steph. [Interrupting.| Ay, ay 3; each man has done 
nis part: all is excellent, and I thank you Kindly. Are 
the villagers invited ! 

Pier. Invited! They no sooner heard of the wedding 
than they were half out cf their wits! There will be 
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such dancing and sporting! Then the music! Little 
Nanine, with her hurdy-gurdy; her brother, with the 
tabor and pipe; the blind fiddler, the lame piper, T and 
my jew’s harp! such a band ! 

Steph. Bravo: Order every thing for the best. 

Pier, But who is to order? Please to tell me that, 
sir? 

Steph. Why, you. 

Pier. There; [To his companions.| Mind! Tam to 
order! Mark that! 

Steph. You shall be major-domo for the day. 

Pier. You hear. 1 am to be —do—drum-major for 
the day ! 

Steph. Selina is coming. To your posts. — [ Muste. 

[They hurry cach to his garland, and conceal 
themselves by the trees and bushes. 


Enter BONAMO, SELINA, aud FIAMETTA, R 
Music ceases. 


Bona .{ Looking round.|] Vastly well, upon my 
word ! 

Sel. (Tenderly.| Ufear, Stephano, you have slept 
but little ? 

Bona. [Gaily.| Sleep, indeed! He had something 
better to think of. Come, come; well breakfast here in 
the bower. Order it, Fiametta. 

Fiam. Directly, sir. 

[She gocs, and returns with the servants; atd- 
ing them te arrange the breakfast table. 

Bona. How reviving to age is the happiness of the 
young! And yet—[Sighs}]—thou hast leng been an or- 
phan, Selina; it has no more than doubled thy fortune ; 
which was great at my brother's sudden death. Would 
thou hadst less wealth, or I more! 

Sel. And why, my dear uncle ? 

Bona. Evil tongues -t).is Romaldi --—~ 

Steph. Forget him. 

Sel. Would that were possible! his menace—before 
ten o‘clock—oh ! that the hour were over, 

Bona. Come, come; we'll not disturb our hearts 
with fears. To breakfast, and then to the notary. I 
forgot Francisco ; why is he not here? ° 

Sel. Shall J bring him? 

Bona. Do you go, Fismetta. 

Fiam, Most willingly 
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Bona. Come, sit down. [ They seat themselves. 
[Sweet music. Pizro peeps from behind a 
shrub. Srepuano gives « gentle clap with 
his hunds, and the peasants all rise from 
their hiding-places, and suspend their gar- 
lands tu a preluresque group, over Bonamo, 
Seuina, and Srepuano.-—Musie ceases. 
Picr. What say you to that now. 
Bona. Charming ! charining! 
Pier. UL hope Tam ict inade a major for nothing. 
Bona. [To Francisco, avho enters with Frame tra. } 
Come, sir, please to take your scat. 
Pier. [To St -puH.} Shall the sports begin? 
Steph. [Gives an affirmative sign. | 
Pier. Were! dancers! pipers! strummeis! thrum- 
mers! to your places. This bench is for the band of. 
music—mount. 

[Dancing commences. In the midst of the re- 
joicing the clock strikes; the dancing sud- 
denly ceases; the music tusetres alarm and. 
dismay. 


Exter MALVOGLIO, R. 

[He stops in the middle of the stage: the company 
startup ; Francisco, STEPUANO, SELINA, and Bo- 
NaMO, all expressterror, The peasants, alarmed 
and watching: the whole, during a short pause, 
forming a picture. | 

[MaLvoGuio then presents a letter to BoNaMo, with 
a malignant assurance, and turns away, gratified 
by the consternation he has oceastoned: with 
which audactous air and feeling, he retires. 
While BonaMo opens the letter and reads with 
greut agitation, muste expresses confuston ; then 
ceases. 

Bona. Oh, shame! dishonour ! treachery ! 

Steph. My father !—— 

Sel. My uncle! 

Fiam. What treachery ? 

Fran. [Attitude af despair. | 

Bona. No more of love or marriage! no more of 
sports, rejoicing, and mirth, 

Steph. Good Heavens! 

Sel. My guardian! my friend! my uncle! 
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Bona. { Repelling her.|] I am not your uncle. 

Sel. Sir! 

Steph. Not? . 

Bona. She is the child of crime! of adultery. 

[A general surprize: the despair of Francisco 
extreme. 

Steph. ’Tis malice, my father! 

Bona. Read. 

Steph. The calumny of Romaldi! 

Bona. [Scriously. Read. ] 

Steph. [Reads.] ‘* Selina is not your brother's 
daughter. To prove 1 speak nothing but the truth, I 
send you the certificate of her baptism.”’ 

Bona. "Tis here—authenticated. Once more read. 

Steph. [Reads] ‘‘ May the llth 1484, at ten o'clock 
this evening was baptized Selina Bianchi, the daughter 
of Francisco Bianchi.’’ 

Fran. { Utters acry, and falls on the seat.) 

Set. Is it possible! my father ! 

Fran. [Open his arms, and Selina falls on his 
neck. | 

Steph. Amazement! 

Bona. Sinful man! not satisfied with having dis- 
honoured my brother, after claiming my pity, would 
you aid in making me contract a most shameful alli- 
ance? Begone! you and the offspring of your guilt. 

Steph. Selina is innocent. 

Fran. { Confirms it.) 

Bona. Her father is 
begone. 

Fran. (During this dialogue had held his daugh- 
ter in his arms: he now rises with a sense of injury, 
and is leading her away.) 

Bona. Hold, miserable man,—[ 7'o himsel/] ~ House- 
less—pennyless—without bread—without asylum— 
must she perish because her father has been wicked? 
{Zo Francisco] Take this purse, conceal your shame, 
and, when "tis empty, let me know your hiding place. 

Fran. { Expresses gratitude, but rejects the pursc.| 

Sel. [With affection] Spare your benefits, sir, till 
you think we deserve them. 

Bona. Poor Selina! 

Steph. [Hagerly| What say you, sir? 

Bona. Nothing—let them begone. 

Sel. Stephano ! farewell. ; 

Steph. She shall not go! or—I will follow. 


a wretch! Once inore 
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Bona. And forsake your father! ungrateful boy! 
{Zo Fran.| Begone, I say. Let me never see you: 
nore. [ T'0 the Peasants| Confine that frantic youth. 

[Violent distracted music. 
(SrepHano endeavours to force his way to Sxz- 
LINA: FraAMETTA passionately embraces her ; 
and by gesture reproaches Bonamo, who per- 
sists, yct is tormented by doubt. SvEPHANO 
escapes, and suddenly hurries SELINA forward, 
to detain her; after violent efforts, they are 
again forced asunder; and, as they are re- 
tiring on opposite sides, with struggles and 
passion, the Scene closes. 


SCENE I1.—The house of Bonamo. 


BonamMo, STEPHANO, brought on by the Peasants, v. 
who then leave the room. 


Bona. Disobedient, senseless boy ! 

Steph. (c.) | Exhausted.| Selina! give me back Se- 
lina, or take my life! 

Bona. (r.) Forbear these complaints. 

Steph. She is the woman f love. 

Bona. Dare you——— 

Steph. None but she shall be my wife. 

Bona. Your wife! 

Sleph. To the world’s end Ul follow her ! 

Bona. And quit your father? Now, when age and 
infirmity bend him to the grave ? 

Steph. We will return to claim your blessing. 

Bona. Stephano! I have loved you like a father, be- 
ware of my malediction, 

Steph. When a father’s malediction is unjust, Hea- 
ven is deaf, 


Enter Fiamerta, wv. as if striving to repress her 
: anger. 


Fiam. Very well! It’s all very right! But you will 
see how it will end ! 

Bona. {To Steru.| T no longer wonder, Count Ro- 
maldi should advise me to drive such a wretch from my 
house. 


Fiam. Count Romaldi is himself a wretch. 
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Bona. Fiametta !—— . 

Kiam. | Overcome by ker passion.) 1 say it again: 
a vile, wicked wretch! and has written— 

Bona. {Impertously.| The truth. The certificate is 
incontestible, 

Fiam,. IT would not for all the world be guilty of your 
sins. 

Bona, Woman! 

Fiam. 1 con't care for you; I loved you this morn- 
ing; { would have lost my life for you, but you are 
grown wicked, 

Bona. Will you be silent ! 

Fiam.. \Is it not wickedness to turn a sweet inno- 
cent helpless young creature out of doors ; one who has 
behaved with such tenderness ; and leave her at Jast to 
starve ? Oh, it is abominable ! 

Bona. Once more, bold your tongue. 

Fiam. Tt won't! Lean’t! Poor Stephano! And do 
you think he’ll forbear to love her? If he did, I should 
hate him! But he'll make his escape. You may hold 
him to day, bu! he’ll be gone to-morrow. He'll over- 
take and find his dear forlorn Selina; and they will 
marry, and live in poverty: but they will work, and 
eat their morsel with a good conscience ; while you will 
turn from your dainties with an aching heart ! 

Bona. For the last time, T warn you, 

Fiam. 1 know the worst: T have worked for you all 
the prime of my youth; and now you’l) serve me ag you 
shave served the innocent, wretched Selina; you'll turn 
me out of doors. Do it! But Pil not go till Uve said 
out my say: so [ tell you again, you are a hard-hearted 
uncle, an unfeeling father, and an unjust master! Every 
body will shun you? You will dwindle out a life of 
misery, and nobody will pity you; because you don’t 
deserve pity. So new PH go, as soon as you please. 

[ Going, 1. 
Enter Signtorn Montano, hastily... 
Fiamerra and SrepHano cagerly attentive. 

Mon. What is it l have just heard, my friend? Have 
you driven away your niece ? 

Rona. She is not my niece. 

Mon. "Tis true. “04 

Fiam, (L. c.) How ? 

Mon, But where did you learn that ? 

Bona, From these papers. 
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Mon. Who sent them ? 

Bona. Count Romaldi. 

Mon. Count Romaldi is—a villain. 

Fiam, There! there! 

Steph. You hear, sir! 

Fiam. 1 hope I shall be believed another time. 

Bona, [Greatly interested.| Silence, woman !—By a 
man like you, such an accusation cannot be made with- 
out sufficient proofs. 

Mon. You shall have them. Be attentive. 

Fiam. 1 won't breathe! A word shan’t escape my 
lips. | They press round MOnTANO. 

Mon. (c.) Eight years ago, before | had the honour 
to know you, returning one evening after visiting my 
friends, I was leisurely ascending the rock of Arpen- 
naz. 

Fiam. So,so! The rock of Arpennaz! You hear! 
But Wil not say a word. 

Mon. Two men, wild in their looks, and smeared 
with blood, passed hastily by me, with every appear- 
ance of guilt impressed upon their countenances, 

Fiam. The very same! Eight years ago! The rock 
of Arpennaz! 'The--- 

Bona. Silence! 

Fiam. U\l not say a word. Tell all, sir; Ff am 
dumb. 

Mon. ‘They had not gone a hundred paces before he, 
who appeared the master, staggered and fell. I has- 
tened to him: he bled much, and I and his servant sup- 
ported him to my house. They said they had been at- 
tacked by handitti, yet their torn clothes, a deep bite, 
which the master had on the back of his hand, and other 
hurts appearing to be given by an unarmed man, made 
me doubt, Their embarrassment increased suspicion, 
which was confirmed next day by Michelli, the honest 
miller of Arpennaz ; who, the evening before, near the 
spot from which I saw these men ascend, had succoured 
a poor wretch, dreadfully cut and mangled. 

Fiam. It’s all true! "Twas Il! JT myself! My cries 
made Michelli come! Fight years— 

Bona. Again? 

Fiam. \’ve done. : : : 

Mon. \ no longer doubted | had entertained men of 
blood, and hastened to deliver them up to justice 5 but, 
when I returned, they had flown, having left a purse, 
and this letter. 
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Bona. { Having seen it.|] "Tis the hand of Romaldi, 

Mon. \magine my surprise and indignation yesterday 
evening, whea I here once more beheld the assassin! I 
could not disguise my emotion; and [ left you with such 
abruptness to give immediate information. The arch- 
ers are now in pursuit: I have no doubt they will soon 
secure him, as they have already secured his accom- 
plice. 

Steph. Malvoglio? 

Mon. Yes, who has confessed— 

Steph. What ? 

Mon. That the real name of this pretended Romaldi 
is Bianchi. 

Bona. Just heaven! Francisco’s brother ! 

Mon, Whose wife this wicked brother loved.  Pri- 
vately married, and she pregnant, Francisco put her un- 
der the protection of his friend here in Savoy. 

Steph My uncle! His sudden death occasioned the 
mystery. 

Mon. But the false Romaldi decoyed Francisco into 
the power of the Algerines, seized his estates, and, 
finding he had esca,ed, attempted to assassinate him. 

Fiam. Now are you convinced! tle would not ’peach 
his brother of abomination! [Ratsing her clasped 
hand.| {told you Francisco was an angel! but, for all 
you know ine so well, L’m not to be believed. 

Bona. You are not to be silenced. 

Fiam. No; Umnot. Francisco is an angel, Selina 
isan angel, Stephano is an angel: they shall be mar- 
ried, and all make one family ; of which, if you repent, 
you shall be received into the bosom. 

Bona. {Slowly, earnestly.| Pray, good woman, hold 
your tongue. 

Fiam. Repent, then! Repent! [ Here distant thunder 
ts heard, and a rising slorm perceived. | 

Bona. | To Mon. and Stepu.| Edo repent! 

Fiam, [Affectionately| Then [ forgive you. [Sobs] 
I won't turn you away. You're my master again. 

[ Kisses his hand, and wipes. her cyes. 

Bona. But where shall we find Selina, and — ; 

Fiam. Oh, I know where! 

Steph. [ Eagerly} No you? 

Fiam. Why, could you think that—Follow me! 
Only follow me. [Hzreunt hastily. Thunder heard, 
while the Scene chunges. «Music 
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SCENE ILI.—The wild mountainous country called 
the Nant of Arpennaz ; with pines and massy 
rotks., A rude wooden bridge ona small height 
thrown from rock torock ; arugged mill-stream 
a little in the back ground ; the miller’s house 
on the right ; a steep ascent by a narrow path 
lo the bridge ; a stone or bunk lo sit on, on the 
right-hand side.—The increasing storm of 
lightning, thunder, hail, and rain, becomes 
terrible. Suitable music. 

Enicr Romani from the rocks, disyuised like a pea- 
sant, with lerror, pursued, as it were, by the 
storm. 

Rom. Whither fly? Where shield me from pursuit, 
and death, and ignominy? My hour is come! The 
fiends that tempted, now tear me [Thunder] The 
heavens shoot their fires at me! Save! Spare! Oh 
Spare me ! | falls on the bank. 

[Music, Hail, &c. continuc; after a pause, he 

raises his head. More fearful claps of thun- 
der are heard, and he again falls on his face. 
The storm gradually abates. Pause in the 
music. A very distant voice is heard. |Holloa !] 
Music continues. He half rises, starts, and 
runs from side to side, looking and listening. 
Music ceases, Voice again. [Holloa !] 

Rom. They are after me! Some one points me 
out! No den, no cave, can hide me ! [ Looks the 
may he came.) 1 cannot return that way, I[ cannot. 
It is the place of blood! A robbed and wretched 
brother ! "Tis his blood, by which I am covered! 
Ay! There! There have I been driven for shelter! 
Under those very rocks ! Oh, that they would open! 
Cover me, earth! Cover my crimes: Cover my 
shame ! [ Fulls motionless again. 

[ Musie mournful ; then changes to the cheerful 
pastorale, §c. 

Micue ui is seen coming toward the bridgc, which 
he crosses, stopping to look round and speak ; 
then speaks as he descends by the rugged nur- 
row path, and then inthe front of the stage. 

Mich. [On the bridge| "Tis a fearful storm! One’s 
very heart shrinks! It makes a poor mortal think of 
his sins—and his danger. 

Rom. [ Rises, after listening| Danger! What?— 
Is it me? [Listening] 
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Mich. [Descending\| Every thunder clap seems to 
flash vengeance in his face! 

Rom. | am known; or must be!—Shall I yield: or 
shall [——[Points his pistol al Micue ru, then 
shrinks| More murder! 

Mich. (In the front of the stage| At such terrible 
times, a clear conscience is better than kingdoms of 
gold mines. 

Rom. [In hesitation whether he shalt or shall not 
murder] How to act ? 

Mich. [Perceiving RoMALDI, who conceals his pis- 
tol| Now, friend. 

Rom. Now, miller! 

Mich. [ Observing his agitation| You look— 

Rom. How do | look? [ Fearing and still undeter- 
mined. | 

Mich. eds have you there? 

Rom. Where? 

Mich. Under your coat, 

Rom. [Leaving the pistol in his inside pocket, and 
shewing his hands] Nothing. 

Mich, Something is the matter with you. 

Rom, | am tired. 

Mich. Come in, then, and rest yourself. 

Rom. Thank you! [Moved] Thank you! 

Mich. Whence do you come? 

Rom. From—the neighbourhood of Geneva. 

Mich, Did you pass through Sallancha? 

Rom [Alarmed] Sallancha? Why do you ask? 

Mich. You have heard of what has happened ? 

Rom. Where? 

Mick. There! At Sallancha! One Count Ro- 
maldi— 

Rom, What of him? 

Mich, [Obscrving] Do you know him? 

Rom. 1—How should a poor— 

Mich. Justice is at his heels. He has escaped: 
but he’ll be taken. The executioner will have him. 
Atleast I hope so. 

Rom. [Shudders| Ay ? 

Mich. As sure as you are here. 

Rom. [Aside] All men hate me! Why shoulda I 
spare him? 

Mich, Y saved the good Francisco. 

el [Gazing stedfastly at him] You? ‘Was it 
you 
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Mieh. 1. 

Rom, Then —live. 

Mich. Live ? 

Rom. ‘To be rewarded. 

Mich. Vd have done the same for you. 

Rom. Live—live ! 

Mich. 1 will, my friend, as long as I can; and when 
I die, Ll die with an honest heart. 

Rom. Miserable wretch ! 

Mich. Who? 

Rom. That Count Romaldi. 

Mich. Why ay !—Unless he is a devil, he is miser- 
able indeed. [ Music, quick march] He’ll be taken; 
for, look, yonder are the archers. [They cross the 
bridge. | 

ftom. [Fearing MicHELu knows him] What then? 
Where is Romaldi ? 

Mich. How should I know ? 

Rom. [Aside] Does he dissemble? They are here! 
Tam lost! [Retires.] 

Music. The Archers come forward. 

Mich, Good day, worthy sirs. 

Exempt. Wonest miller, good day. Weare in search 
of Count Rumaldi, whom we are to take, dead or alive. 
Do you know his person ? 

Mich, No. 

Rom. {Comes out aside, und out of sight of the 
Archers | Thanks, merciful heaven ! 

Exempt. {| Reads] ‘* Fivefeet eight’? [ The description 
must be that of the actor’s voice, size, and person: to 
which add] * with a large scar on the back of the 
right hand.”’ 

Rom. [ Thrusting his hand in his bosom] "Twill be- 
tray me! 

Exrempt. ’T was a bite! The wretch Malvoglio, has 
deposed that good Francisco is the brother of the vile 
Romaldi. 

Mich. How! 

Krempt. And that Francisco, tho’ robbed, betrayed 
and mutilated, has endured every misery, and lived in 
continual dread of steel or. goison, rather than bring 
this monster to the scaffold. * | 

Mich. But, he'll come there at last? 

Exempt. We are told, he is among these moun- 
tains. 

Mich. Oh, could I catch him by the collar ! 

c3 
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Erempl. Should you meet him, beware: he’s not 
unarmed. 

Mich. There is po passing for him or you by this 
galley after the storm; the mountain torrents are fall- 
ing. You must go back. 

Exempt. Many thanks. We must lose no time. 

Mich. Success to vou. 


Archers re-ascend the hill.— Music.—Quick mareh as 
mhen they entered, 


Rom. Death! Infamy ! [s there no escaping ! 

Mich. The day declines, and you look— 

Rom. How? 

Mich. Um—I wish you looked better. Come in; 
pass the evening here: recover your strength and spi- 
rits. 

Rom. [With great emotion, forgetting and holding 
out his hand.| You are a worthy man. 

Mich. Y wish to be. [| Feeting Romatonti's hand af- 
ter shaking.| Zounds } What? Hey? 

Rom. (Concealing his confusion.| A scar-— 

Mich. On the back of the right hand! 

Rom. 1 have served. <A hussar with his sabre gave 
the cut. 

Mich. (After considering.| Wumph! it may be. 

Rom. itis. 

Mich. At least it mav be; and the innocent— 

Rom. Ay! might suffer for the guilty. 

Mich. [After looking at him.| Rather than that—I 
will run all risks. JT am alone; my family is at the 
fair, and cannot be home to-night. But you are a 
stranger ; you want protection— 

Rom. [ With great emotion.)’ 1 do indeed ! 

Mich. You shall have it. Come. Never shall my 
door be shut against the houseless wretch. 

[| Exit to the house. . 

Music. Francisco and Setina approaching the 
bridge, he points to the Miller's house. Cheerful 
music; she testifics joy, and admtratton of the 

Miller. They descend ; he carefully guiding ana 

aiding her. The Miller, supposed to hear a noise, 

comes to inquire, secs FRANCISCO, and they rur 
into cach other's arms. 

Mich. Welcome! A thousand times welcome ! 
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Sel, Ten thousand thanks to the saviour of my fa- 
ther ! 
Mich. Your father, sweet lady ? 


Sel. Oh yes ! discovered to me by his morial enemy. 

Mich. The monster Romaldi ? 

Sel. ( Dejectedly.] Alas! 

Mich. For your father’s sake, for your owr. sake, 
welcome both. 

Rom. [Half from the door.) | heard my name! 

Mich. (Leading them tothe doav, just as RomMaLpti 
advances a step.| Come. 1 have a stranger— 

Sel. [Seeing Romatn., shricks.j Ah! 

Fran. {Falls back and covers his eyes, with agony. } 

Mich. How now ? |Romauni retires. 

Sel. ’Tis he! 

Music of terror, &c. 

{Francisco putting his hand towards her mouth, 
enjoins her silence with great cagerness, MicHEeLut, 
by making the sign of biting his right hand, asks 
Francisco if té de Romatpr. Franeisco turns 
away without answering, Micneuit denotes his 
conviction it is Romaupi, and hastily ascends to 
cross the bridge ta search of the archers, Francis- 
co eatreats him back in vain. Romani, in terror, 
enters froin the house, presenting his pistol. FRan- 
cisco opens his bresst for hin to shoot if he pleases. 
SELINA falls betweea then. The whole scene passes 
in a mysterious and rapid manner. Muste sudden- 
ly stops. 

Rom. No! Too much of your blood is upon my 
head! Be justly revenged: take mine ! 

[Music continues as Romaxnpi offers the pistol: 
which Francisco throws to a distance, and entreate 
hin to fly by the valley.— Roma pI! signifies the tm- 
possibility, and runs distractedly fromh side to side: 
then after Francisco and SELINA’S entreaties, as- 
cends to cross the bridge. Met at the cdge of ihe 
hill by an archer: he ts driven back ; they struggle 
on the bridge. The Archer's sword taken by Ko- 
MALDI; who, again attempting flight, is again met 
by several Archers. Woman! matntains a retreat- 
ing fight. Fiametta, Bonamo, Srepuano, Mon- 
TANO, and Peasants follow the Archers, FRANCIS 
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co and SELINA, in the greatest agitation, several 
times throw themselves between the aseailants and 
Romaup1. When the combatants have descended 
the hill, Romaupi's foot slips, he es and FRAN- 
cisco intervenes to guard his body. By this time 
all the principal characters are near the front. The 
Archers appear to be prepared to shoot, and strike 
with their sabres; when the entreaties and efforts of 
Francisco and Settna are renewed. The Archers 
forbear for a moment; and Francisco shields his 
brother. The music ceases. 

Sel. Oh, forbear! Let my father’s virtues plead for 
my uncle’s errors ! 

Bon. We all will entreat for mercy; since of mercy 
we all have need: for his sake, and for our own, may it 
be freely granted ! 


The curtain falls to slow and solemn music, 


THE END, 
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REMARKS. 


Brow pour oon Mind. 


THE author of this comedy acted up to Pope’s saving counsel— 
he kept his piece nine years, and more—lest, as is hinted in the 
prologue, it should betray evidence of 4 vanished mind. Bat this 
precaution was needless, for it exhibits him iu the full possession of 
his lively genius. This comedy is borrowed from the Jrrésolw of 
Destouches; but the author has contrived to give it such an air of 
novelty, to season it with «2 much wit and humour, and to introduce 
new characters with such happy pleasantry and whim, that, if it be 
not to the letter, it is certainly in the spirit of an original. 

In Know your own Mind, it is impossible not to be struck with 
its singular resemblance to the School for Scandal; and, had we 
not positive evidence of the fact, that it was written long before 
Sheridau’s comedy was born, or thought of, we should hardly believe 
the resemblance to be merely accidental. The characters of Malvil 
and Joseph Surface are exactly similar, as regards their love of senti- 
ment, their betrayal of friendship, and their hypocritical slanders ; 
and many of Bygrove’s severe remarks on Dashwood’s passion for 
detraction and caricature are very like Sir Peter’s replies to the 
scandalous college. There are even peculiarities in the dialogue that 
bear upon the comic painting of Sheridan, particularly Dashwood's 
ludicrous description of old Bygrove’s one eye weeping for the 
dead, and the other ogling for the living, and of Sir George Squan- 
derstock, the member of Parliament, who knots his bankerchief 
upon every important question of state. Neither Dashwood nor 
Mise Neville belong to the French comedy. The former was ia- 
tended to represent the facetious Sam. Foote, whose insatiate love 
of ridicule, and merciful treatment of his friends’ foibles, have been 
the subject of frequent panegyric. Murphy has enlivened this cha- 
racter with infinite drollery ; he has bronght him off victorious in 
every contest of quaintness and repartée; indeed, had there been any 
lack of biting raillery and broad-faced mirth, nobody would have 
recognized the portrait. He has also donc justice to Foote’s natural 
goodness of disposition, by representing Dashwood, with all his mis- 
chievous fan, incapable of acting with dishonour. He has even pat 
into Dashwood’s mouth some of Foote’s imputed pleasantries, one 
of which we may particularly instance:—his reply to a certain 
nobleman, who, like Sir Harry, declared that be swallowed all his 
good things,—that hia lordship must have an excellent digestion, 
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for he never brought any of them ep again! Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite is a mere shadow to Dashwood, whose concluding reply to 
Bygrove (who has a spice of the hypocrite in him) is a happy mix- 
ture of jest and apothegm. “ But take my advice,” says the latter, 
“and don’t lose your friend for your joke.” ‘‘ By no means,” re- 
joins the wit, “except now and then, when the friend is the worst 
ofthe two.” Here are trath and smartness expressed in a few 
words ! 

The two sistera, Lady Bell and Lady Jane, are naturally drawn. 
We can hardly call the one a coquet, or the other a prude. The one 
has vivacity without boldness, the other modesty without affectation. 
Lady Bell is a mad-eap, whose high spirits lead her into occasional 
extravagancies, but whose good breeding and accomplishments for- 
bid anything like hoydenish vulgarity. The widow Bromley is a 
woman whose vanity has outlived her beauty ; and Miss Neville is 
an instance that poverty can endure no severer privation than to be 
exposed to the taunts and caprice of upstart rich relations. 

That notorious gamester, Baron Newman, who, being detected by 
agentleman, with whom he was playing at piquet, concealing a 
card, had his hand, with the concealed card, pinned to the table by a 
fork, is the person alluded to by Dashwood, when he exclaims, “ I 
saw him, five times iv one winter, upon the fire, at Bath, for cheating 
at cards!"’ When the same personage once complained to Foote 
that he had been put out at a two-pair of stairs window for a similar 
affair, Sam, with great ndiveté, advised him never to play so high 
again. 

Millamour is the Jrrésolu of Destouches—tne capricious lover 
for whom every pretty face bas a charm, and with whom the last 
impression is the strongest. What need had Murphy to import from 
France Madame La Rouge, the cheat and procuress, when abundant 
Jadies of the same description were to be found at home? But the 
English are ever prone tu encourage foreign manufacture ! 

Elliston, Bannister, and Mrs. Davison afforded a high comic treat 
in Millamour, Dashwood, and Lady Bell. Bannister was particu- 
larly rich; he now and then heightened his portrait with imitative 
traits of Foote, which he gave with perfect verisimilitude from his 
remembrance of that facetioas wit and mimic. Mr. Brown cannot 
reach the humour of this character: he Jacks the art of telling a story 
whimsically,—an art which Bannister possessed in high perfection ; 
witness his description, in young Philpot, of his poetical friend, who 
scribbled, rocked the cradle, and turned the pork griskin at the fire, 
while his wife screamed aloud “ The sweet Passion of Love |’ every 
particubar of which he acted with inimitable drollery, a talent that he 
acquired from a close study of his preceptor, Garrick. This comed y 
was first acted at Covent-Garden Theatre, in the year 1777, and rar 
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during the most recent performances. 
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back of the Stage; R.S. E. Right Second Entrance; RU. E. Right Upper 
Entrance; L.S. E. Left Second Entrance: L. U. E. Left Upper Entrance, 


RELATIVE POSITIONS.’ 


R, means Right; L. Left; C. Centre; R.C. Right of Contre; 
LC. Left of Centre. 
R. RC. C. LC. L. 


®,° eReader is supposed to be on the Stage facing the Audicuce. 
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ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A splendid Library in Sir John Milla- 
mour’s House. 


Enter Str Joun and ByGrove, tu. 
Byg. (c.) Why then I'll miérry again, and disinherit 
him 


Sir J. (c.) Brother Bygrgye, you think too severely 
in these matters. 

Byg. Well argued, truly! he that should obey is 
to judge for himself, and you that are his governor, are 
to be directed by him. 

Sir J. Your system and mine differ widely, brother 
Bygrove. My son is of an enlarged and liberal un- 
derstanding, and I a father of mild authority. 

Byg. If I see any thing wrong, I accost him direct-. 
ly: look ye, sir, do you think to go on in this fashion? 
Not during my life, | promise you: 1 will acknowledge 
you no longer than you prove worthy! and if youcan’t 
discern what is befitting you, I at least will judge what 
is proper on my part. 

Sir J. Well, George and 1 have lived together as 
friends. From a boy,. I endeavoured to subject him 
rather to his reason than his fears. 

Byg. But the consequence of all this? Has he a 
settled opinion? a fixed principle fora moment? _ 

Sir J. l beg your pardon. I see a person there. 
Charles, Charles, this way. (Crosses tor 


Eater CHARLES, R. | 


Sir J. (x.) Well, Charles, what is he about ? 


: tail (R.) Very busy, sir, a thousand things in 
an 
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Byg. And all at the same time, I’) warrant, 

Char. We have a deal to employ us, sir. 

Sir J. (R.c.) Have you sounded him in regard to 
what I mentioned last night ? 

Char. (Rn. c.) That’s-what-1 wanted to tell your ho- 
nour. Last night, sir, as he was going to bed, I touch- 
ed upon the subject ; dropt a hint or two, thatit is now 
time to think of raising heirs to himself: enlarged upon 
the comforts of matrimony, and I think with no small 
degree of eloquence. 

Byg. The fellow is laughing at you. 

Sir J. Well, and how? What effect ? . 

Char. A very visible effect, sir, This morning 
early, my master rings his bell. Charles, says he, I 
have been considering what you said last night: I shall 
pay a visit to the young ladies, and, 1 believe, I shall 
marry one.of them. ; 

Sir J. There, Mr. Bygrove: I am for ever obliged 
to you, ‘Charles. Well, on. 

Char. [ fly immediately to get him his things to dress, 
and return in an instant. @Oharles, says he, then tos- 
sed himself back in his chair, beat the ground with his 
heel, and fell a reading. Won't your honour get 
ready to visit the young ladies?—The ‘ladies, 
what ladies, you blockhead?—Lady Bell, and Lady 
Jane, your honour, Mrs. Bromley’s handsome nieces. 
Po! you’re a numskull, says he, with an oblique kind 
of a smile; stretched his arms, yawned, talked to him- 
self, and bade me go about my business. 

Byg. 1 knew it would end so. There is not a crane- 
neck carriage in town can give a short turn with him. 

Sir J. This is provoking. Any body with him this 
morning ? 

Char. He has had a power of people with him, sir— 
a commission-broker to sell him a company in a march- 
ing regiment; the Mayor of a borough, abouta seat in 

arliament. And there are several with him now, sir. 
oe oe eer and— 

Byg. Aye! Sir Harry! Iam glad he is of age, and 
that I am'no longer his guardian. 

Char. He is with my master, sir; and there is Mr. 
Malvil, and Mr. Dashwould, and—[Belés rings, r.]— 
He rings, sir; you will pardon me; I must be gone, 
Sir, ou | 2 “Lexa, re. 
 Byg» And that fellow, Dashwould; he is the ruin of 
your son, and of poor Sir Harry into the bargain. He 
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has wit to ridicule-you; invention to frame a story of 
you; humout:to help it about, and when he has set the 
town a laughing, he puts ona faniiliar air, and shakes 
you by the hand. 


Enter MatviL, rR. 

Mal. Intolerable, there is no being safe where he is. 
For my part, I had rather throw a veil over the infir- 
mities of my friend, than seek a malicious pleasure in 
the detection, ‘That’s my way of thinking. 

Sir J. 1 fancy you are right. This son of mine does 
so perplex-me, [ Walks up the Stage and sits. 

Mal. (c.) Pray, Mr. Bygrove, give me leave. I am 
sorry to hear certain whispers about a friend of ours. 

Byg. (u.c.) About whom? the widow, Mrs. Brom: 
ley? | 
Mal. Oh! no, no; T havea great respect for her: 
though I —Pray don’t you think she throws out the lure 
for a young husband? . ‘ 

Byg. For a husband, yes, but not too young a-one ; 
you can serve my interest in that quarter. 

Mal. I. know it; rely upon my friendship. But 
have you heard nothing of an eminent Turkey merchant ? 
Byg. Mr. Freeport ? F 

Mal. I say nothing: I don’t like the affair: have you 
really heard nothing? Any money of yours in his 
hands ? 

Byg. Po! as safe'us the bank. 

Mal. t may be mistaken. U hope [ am: I wag in 
company the other night: several members of partia- 
ment present: they did-not speak plainly: hints and in- 
uendos only; you won't let it go any further. His seat 
in the house, they all agreed, is perfectly convenient at 
this juncture. I hope the cloud will blowover, Ishall 
remember you with the widow. 

Byg. One-geod turn. deserves another: [Sir Joun 
rises and advances, n.—Marvit and Byerove talk 
apart, u.| I shan’t bé unniindful of your interest. 

Mat. There now you-hurt me: you know my delicacy : 
must friendship never act a disinterested part? I esteem 
you, Mr. Bygrove, and that’s sufficient. [Turns to 
Sir J.| Sir John, give me leave to say, theman who 
busies himself about ‘other people's affairs, isa prag- 
matical character, and very dangerous in society. | 

Byg. So 1 have been telling Sir John. But to'latpeh 
at every thing is the fashion of the age. A pleasant 
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i-for-nothing fellow is by most people preferred to 
medest merit. A man like Dashwould, who runs on— 
Sad,.here comes Scandal in folio. 7 


Enter DasHWoULD, R. 


Dash. Sir John, T rejoice to see you. Mr. Bygrove, 
I kiss your hand. Malvil, have you been uneasy for 
any friend since ? 

Mal. Po! absurd! { Walks away. 

Dash. I have been laughing with yourson, Sir John. 
Pray have I told you about Sir Richard Doriland 7? 

Byg. (n.c.) You may spare him, sir, he is a very 
worthy man. 

Dash. He is so: great good-nature about him: I 
love Sir Richard. You know he was divorced from his 
wife ; a good fine woman, but an invincible idiot. 

Mal. (t.) Look ye there, now, Mr. Bygrove! 

Byg. My Lady Doriland, sir, was always accounted 
a very sensible woman. ; 

Dash. (c.) She was s0: with too much spirit to be 
ever at ease, and arage for pleasure, that broke the 
bubble as she grasped at it. She fainted away upon 
hearing that Mrs. Allnight had two card tables more 
than herself. 

Byg. Inveterate malice ! 

Dash. They waged war a whole winter, for the ho- 
nour of having the greatest number of fools, thinking 
of nothing but the odd trick. First, Mrs. Allnight 
kept Sundays; her ladyship did the same; Mies. All- 
night had forty tables; her ladyship roseto fifty. Then 
one added, then t’other; till every room in the: house 
was crammed like the black hole at Calcutta; and ‘dt 
last, upon casting up the account, Sir Richard sold off 
fifteen hundred acres, to clear incumbrances. 

Sir J. Ridiculous ! and so they parted upon this ? 

Dash. Don’t you know the history of that business? 
_ Mal. Now mark him; now. 

Dash. Tender of reputation, Malvil!—The story is 
well known. She was detected with—the little foreign 
count—I call him the Salamander—1 saw him five times 
in one winter upon the back of the fire at Bath, for 
cheating at cards. 

. Mal. Go on, sir, abuse every body. My lady was 
perfectly innocent. I know the whole affair: a mere 
contrivance to lay the foundation of a divorce. 


ra 
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Dash. So they gave out. Sir Richard did not care a 
nine-pin for her while she was his. You know his 
way; he despises what is in his possession, and lan- 
guishes for what is not. Her ladyship was no sooner 
married to—what’s his name? His father was a foot- 
man, and madam Fortune, who every now and then 
loves a joke, sent him to the East Indies, and in a few 
years brought him back at the head of half a million, 
for the jest’s sake. 

Mal. Mr. Dashwould, upon my word, sir,—Fami- 
lies to be run down in this manner ! 

Dash, Mushroom was his name: my Lady Doriland 
was no sooner married to him, but up to his eyes Sir 
Richard was in love with her. He dressed at her ; 
sighed at her ; danced at her ; she is now libelled in the 
Commons, and Sir Richard hasa crim. con. against him 
in the King’s Bench. 

Mal. Pshaw! 1 shall stay no Jonger to hear this 
strain of defamation. [ Exit, wv. 

Dash. [Foliows him to the side, u.] Malvil, must 
you leave us? A pleasant character this same Malvil. 

Byg. (c.} He has a proper regard for his friends, 


Dash. (u.c.) Yes, but he is often present where their 
characters are canvassed, and is anxious about whis- 
pers which nobody has heard. He knows ne use of 
hypocrisy better than a court chaplain. 

Byg. There, call honesty by a burlesque reme, ai 
SO pervert every thing. 

Dash. Things are more perverted, Mr. Bygrove, 
when such men as Malvil make their vices do their work, 
under a mask of goodness: and with that stroke we'll 
dismiss his character. 

Sir J. Ay, very right: my brother Bygrove has a 
regard for him, and so change the subject. My son, 
Mr. Dashwould, what does he intend ? 

Dash. Up to the eyes in love with Lady Bell, and 
determined to marry her. 

Sir.J. I told you'so, Mr. Bygrove; I told you, you 
would seen see him settled in the world. Mr, Dash- 
would I thank you: I'll step and confirm George = 
his resolution. [ Exit, 

Dath. sh good-natured man, Sir John, and does net 
want credulity. 

Byg Ay, there, the moment his back is turned, 
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Dash. Gulliver’s Travels is a true history to him. 
Hiés son has strange flights. First he was to be a law- 
yer; bought chambers in the Temple, eat his commons, 
and was called to the bar. Then the law is a damned 
dry, municipal study; the army is fitter for a gentle- 
man; and as he was going to the war office to take out 
his commission, he saw my Lord Chancellor’s coach go 
by; in an instant back to the Temple, and no sooner 
there, ‘“‘ Po! plague! hang the law! better marry and 
live like a gentleman.” Now marriage is a galling 
yoke, and he does not know what he’ll do. He calls 
his man Charles; sends him away; walks about the 
room, sits down, asks a question; thinks of something 
else; talks to himself, sings, whistles, lively, pensive, 
pleasant and melancholy in an instant. He approves, 
finds fault; he will, he will not: andin short, the man 
does not know his own mind for half a second. Here 
comes Sir John. 


Re-enter Sir Joun, R. 


Dash. You find him disposed to marry, Sir John? 
Sir J. (r.) T hope so; he wavers a little: but still 


Byg. Po! [have no patience: my advice has been 
all lost upon you. I wishit may end well. A good 
morning, Sir John. [ Going. 

Dash. Mr. Bygrove, yours; Sir John will defend 
you in your absence. 

Byg. If you ee orget your friends in their absence, 
it is the greatest (iV ow , 

Dash. Did I ever tell you Wiwt "happened to him last 
summer at Tunbridge ? 

Sir J. Excuse me for ffre present. This light young 
man! I must step and talk with my lawyer. 

Crosses to u. 

Dash. Ull walk part of the way with you. A 
strange mediey this same Mr. Bygrove : with something 
like wit, he is always abusing wit. You must know, 
last summer at Tunbridge — 

Sir J. (u.) Another time, if you please. [Exit x. 

Dash, The story is worth your hearing: a party of 
us dined at the Sussex— [ Following Sin Joun, 


Enter CHARLES, R. 
Char, Mr. Dashwould! Mr. Dashwould! 
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Re-enter Dasuwoutn, .. 


Dash. (L.) What’s the matter, Charles ? 
Char. (R.) My master desires you won’t go. 


Enter Str Harry, rR. 


Sir H. Hey? what going to leave us ? 

Dash. Only a step with Sir John. Strange vagaries 
in your master’s head, Charles !—Sir Harry! going to 
wait upon Miss— Neville, T suppose. She has beauty, 
and you have a heart. 

Sir H. Pshaw! there you wrong me now! Why 
will you? 

Dash. Very well; be it so: I can’t see, to be sure ; 
but take my word forit, you will marry that girl. 
Come, I'll follow you. 

Sir H. 1 must not part with you: I had rather lose 
the whole college of physicians. [ Exit, vw. 

Dash. March on, Sir Harry. (Turns to CHaRies, 
Did you ever see such a Baronet ? This fellow, Charles, 
is as ridiculous himself as any of them. (Axit, vu. 

Char. Now have I but one man in the house, and 
he will be fifty different men in a moment. Hurry! 
hurry ! nothing but hurry! Get me this; get me that; 
getme t’other. A poor servant does not know which 
wey to turn himself in this house. 


Enter RicHaRD, R. 


Char. Well, Richard, what are you about? 

Rich. Why a man in the whirlwind may as well tell 
what he is about. Going to order the coachman to put 
up. He intends to change his dress, and walk to the 
Temple. [ Exit, wu. 

Char. What does he mean by talking of the Temple 
again? I hope we are not going to take to.our studies 
once more. IThate the law: there is not a footman in 
the Temple has a grain of taste. All mere lawyers! 
They have not an idea out of the profession. 


Enter Roper, 8. 


Rob. Richard ! Richard! where i is he gone? 

Char. What's in the wind now? - 

Rob. The wind’s iu another quarter. He has been: 
writing verses, as he calls them, ever since the company 
left him. He has torn a quire of paper, I believe, and 
now he wants the carriage directly. {Hzit, uw. 

Char. Run and order it. Thad rather be a country 

B2 
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curate, than go on in this ranver. [Bell rings.| What 
is he at now? 7 
Mil. (| Within, r.] Charles:—who answers there? 
Char. Ay, now for the old work. 


Enter MiLLAMOUR, R. 


Mit. Is the chariot ready ? 

Char. At the door, sir. | ? 

Mit. Do you step to Mrs. Bromley’s, and-—perhaps 
it would be better to—No, do you step, Charles, and 
—you need not mind it—another time will do as well. 

[ Exit, R. 

Char. There again now; this is the way from morn- 

ing to night. 


Re-enter MILLAMOUR, R. 


Mil. The sooner the better: I promised Sir John, and 
I will pay this visit. Lady Bell reigns sovereign of my 
heart. ‘That vivacity of mind ‘‘ Quick as her eyes, and 
as unfix’d as those.”’ 
Char. She is by far preferable to her sister, your 
honour. , 
Mil. Po! you are illiterate in those matters. The 
sober graces of Lady Jane !—Lady Bell advances like a 
conqueror, and demands your heart: Lady Jane seems 
unconscious of her charms, and yet enslaves you deeper, 
Char. Which of them does your honour think— 
- Mil. Which of ’em, Charles? [Reads a paper.) " 
* LT look’d, and I sigh’d, and I wish’d I could speak.” 


Enter RoBErtT, uv. 


Rob. Captain Bygrove, sir 
. Mil, That’s unlucky. [am not at home; tell him I 
went out an hour ago. 


Enter Captain Bycrove, ut. 


Mil. My dear Bygrove, I longed to see you. But 
why that pensive air? Still inlove, I suppose. , 
| | [Hxeunt Cuar. and Ros. v. 
Capt. B..(c.) My dear Millamour, you have guess- 
ed it. I'am in love, and glory in my chains. 
- Mil. (c.) Shalt I tell you a secret? 1 suspect my- 
self, plaguily. Every thing is not as quiet here ag it 
usetl to be. | , . 
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Capt. B. Indulge the happy passion. Let wits and 
libertines say what they will; there is no true happiness 
but in the marriage state. 

Mil. Why 1 have thought much upon the subject of 
late, and with a certain refinement, I don’t know buta 
man may fashion a complying girl to his taste of happi- 
ness. Virtuous himself, he confirms her in her virtue ; 
constant, he secures her fidelity: and by continuing 
the lover, instead of commencing the tyrant husband, 
he wins from her the sweetest exertion of tenderness 
and love. I shall most positively marry. Who is your 
idol? My dear boy, impart. | 

Capt. B. There I beg to be excused. You know 
my father? 

Mil. 1 think I do. 

Capt. B. I must not presume to think for myself. I 
must contrive some stratagem to make him propose the 
match. Were it to move first from me, I should be 
obliged to decamp from before the town at once. 

Mil. 1 wish you success. My resolutien is taken, 
and with the most amiable of her sex. She romps 
about the room Jike one of the graces; and deals about 
her wit with such a happy negligence— : 

Capt. B. An agreeable portrait, but mine is the very 
reverse. That equalserenity in all her ways! Wit she 
has, but without ostentation; and elegance itself seems 
the pure effect of nature. 

Mil. [ Aside.| I don’t know whether that ic not the 
true character for a wife. And pray, what progress 
have you made in her affections ? 

Capt. B. Enough to convince me that I amnot quite 
unacceptable. My dear Millamour, [ had rather fold 
that girl in my arms, than kiss his Majesty’s hand for 
the first regiment of guards. 

Mil. Yama lost man, I shall most positively marry. 
We will wonder at each other's felicity; and be the 
envy of all our acquaintance. 


Enter DasHwou.Lp, L. 


Dash. {Crosses to Centre.] I am as good as my 
word, you see. Most noble Captain, your father was 
here this morning. A good agreeable old gentleman, 
and about as pleasant as a night-mare. Millamour, 
whom do you think I met since I saw you ? : 

Mil. Whom? 

Dash. Our friend Beverley, just imported from Paris, 

bY 
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ectly Frenchified, and abusing every thing in this 

| try—‘' Oh! there is no breathing their English 

ep allie Roast beef and liberty will be the death 
4 me.”’ : 

Mil. Ha, ha! poor Beverley! I saw him last sum- 
mer, at Paris, dressed in the style of an English fox- 
hunter: he swore there was nota morsel to eat in their 
country, and kept an opera-singer upon beef-steaks and 
oyster-sauce. 

Dash. He has done his country great honour abroad. 

Capt. B. He will settle at home now he is going 
to be married. 

Dash. Yes, l hear he is in love, and much good may 
it do him, [I wish I may die, if I know so ridiculous 
a thing asleve. ‘* My life!—My soul !—Hybla dwells 
upon her lips; ecstasy and bliss! blank verse and pas- 
toral nonsense!’’ In a little time, the man wonders 
what bewitched him; an arm chair after dinner, and a 
box and dice till five in the morning, make all the com- 
forts of his life. 

Mil. Very true! Love is a ridiculous passion in- 
deed. 

Capt. B. Do you take up arms against me? Buta 
moment since, just as you came in, he was acknowledg- 
ing to me— 

Mil. No, not {, truly; [ acknowledge nothing. 
Marriage is not to my taste, I promise you. ‘The hand- 
some wife! she is all affectation; routs, drums, hurri- 
canes, and intrigue } 

Dash. And the ugly! she makes it up with good 
sense ; pronounces upon wit, and talks you dead with 
maxims, characters, and reflections, 

Mil. And the woman of high birth, she produces her 
pedigree, as her patent for vice and folly.’ ‘* Seven’s 
the main,’ and away goes your whole fortune. 

Capt. B. Mere common place. 

Dash. And the tender maukin! she doats upon you. 
‘* Don't drink any more, my dear: you'll take cold 
near that window, my love; pray don’t talk so much; 
you'll flurry your spirits.”’°—And then kisses you be- 
fore company. . . 

Mit. So itis. Ha, ha, ha! {Both laugh. 
Capt. B. You play finely into one another’s hands, 

Mil, Now mark the champion of the sex! - .. 

Dash. Yes; he'll throw down the gauntlet for ‘em. 

7 [Both laugh 
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Capt. B. Nay, decide it yourown way. Since you 
won't hear, gentlemen, there is a clear stage for you. 

[ Rvit, wv. 

Dash. (u.) Fare ye well, most noble captain. <A fa- 
cetious companion! did you ever hear him say any 
thing ? 

Mil, He is in for it; and my father would fain 
reduce me to the same condition with one of Mrs. 
Bromley’s nieces. A good fine woman, Mrs, Bromley ! 

Dash. Has been! Were she now to rub her cheek 
with a white handkerchief, her roses and lilies would 
go to the clear starcher. 

Mil. Ha, ha! and yet she sets up forthe rival of 

her niece’s. 
_ Dash. The young ladies are pretty well in their way 
too. Lady Bell has a brisk volubility of nothing, that 
she plays the pretty idiot with: and Lady Jane, a sly 
piece of formality, ready to go post for Scotland, with 
the first red-coat that asks her the question. We all 
dine at the widow’s to-day, are you to be with ns? 

Mit. Yes, to meet you: the party will be'diverting. 

Dash. Observe old Bygrove. He pronounces with 
rigour upon the conduct of others, and hopes his own 
follies lie concealed. His whole struggle is to escape 
detection. Mark him with the widow: you will see 
him sighing for his deceased wife and Mrs. Bromley’s 
charms at the same time. Oneeye shall weep for ‘the 
dead, and the other ogle the living. 

Mil. Ha, ha !—And then Malvil laying siege to Miss 
Neville! 

Dash. Miss Neville is the best of them. Mrs. 
Bromley has taken her into her house as a poor rela- 
tion, whom she pities; and her pity is no more than the 
cruel art of tormenting an unhappy dependant upon her 
generosity. 

Mil. But she has generosity. She has promised 
Miss Neville a fortune of five thousand pounds. _ 

Dash. And so the hook is baited for Malvil. The 
Widow flings out that snare, to counteract Sir Harry. 

Dash. Yes; he is in love with Miss Neville; and 
the best of. the story is, he is afraid I shall think him 
ridiculous. If I say the word, and promise not to 
laugh at him, he breaks his mind at once. Miss Ne- 
ville sees elearly that he admires her, and of course 
will never Jisten to Malvil. The sclf-interested designs 
of that fellow shall be disappointed. 
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Mid. Admirable ! thou arta whimsical fellow, 
T attend you. A pleasant group they are all to 
It is as you say. 
Our passions sicken, and our pleasures cloy ;_ 
A fool to laugh at, is the height of joy. [Exeunt L. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT If. 


SCENE 1.—A Room in Mrs. Bromley’s House. 
Enter Mrs Bromuey and Miss NEVILLE, R. 


Mrs. B. (c.) Why, to be sure, Neville, there is some- 
thing in what you say: one is so odd, andso I don’t 
know how in a morning. 

Miss N. (c.) Certainly, madam; and then people of 
our turn, whose wit overflows in conversation, are 
iable to waste of spirits, and the alteration appears 

sooner in them. 

Mrs. B. So it does: you observe very prettily upon 
things. Heigho! I am as faded as. an old lutestring to- 
da: 

ise N. No, indeed, madam, you look very tolerably, 
ae 

B. (Aside) Considering! she grows pert, I 
think. a am glad you think me not aoe er intoler- 


Mrs. B. Tolerably ! she is Lady Bell’s prime agent. 
(Aside.) Has Sir Harry given you hopes lately ? 

Miss N. Sir Harry! I really don’t understand why 
he is mentioned. 

Mrs. B. Do you think it will be a match? And have 
you made u epson quarrel with Lady Bell? . 

Miss N. The sweetness of her disposition reconciles 
every thing. 

Mrs. B. And is Millamour reconciled to Lady 
Belt ? | 

Miss N. There was only a slight mistake which 1 
explained - 

figs. B. Oh! you explained ? ? that was prudently 
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done ; I am glad to hear this: and do you think: he 
loves her? ‘Tell me, tell me all. Why, why do yeu 
think he loves her ? agg 

Miss N. He cannot be insensible of her merit; and 
the other day he asked meif you were likely to approve 
of his proposing for Lady Bell. 

Mrs. B. And you told him—Well!—what did you 
tell him ? 

Miss N. That you, no doubt, would be ready to pro- 
mote the happiness of so amiable a young lady. 

Mrs. B. You told him so? And so you are turned 
match-maker ? you busy yourself in my family !—Hey ! 
—Mrs. Start-up! you are dizened out, I think; my 
wardrobe has supplied you. 

Miss N. Your pardon, ma’am ; I had these things in the 
country, when you first shewed so much goodness to me. 

Mrs. B. (Crosses to rR.) What airs! you know I hate 
to see creatures give themselves airs. Was not I oblig- 
ed to provide you with every thing ? 

Miss N. You have been very kind; J always ac- 
knowledge it. 

Mrs. B. Acknowledge it! Does not every body 
know it? 

Miss N. Yes, ma’am, I dare say every body does know 
it. sto 
Mrs. B. That’s maliciously said: I can spy a sneer 
upon that false face. You suppose I have made ory 
brags. That’s what lurks in your ambiguous meaning. 
I deserve it: deliver me from poor relations. 

Miss N. (Aside.) Now the storm begins !—1 am sure 

I have said nothing to offend you. 1 am helpless, it is 
aL but your relation, and by that tie a gentlewoman 
Still. 
Mrs. B. 1 made you a gentlewoman. Did not I 
take you up in the country, where you lived in the par- 
sonage-house, you and your sister, with no other com- 
pany to converse with, than the melancholy tombstones, 
where you read the high and mighty characters of 
John Hodge, and Deborah his wife. While your fa- 
ther’s miserable horse, worn toa shadow with carrying 
double to the next market-town, limped about, with a 
dull alms-begging eye, in quest of the wretched suste- 
nance that grew thriftily between the graves? Did 
not I take you out of your misery ? ; 

Miss N. You did, ma’am. | [in a softened tone. 
; Mrs. B. Did not I bring you home to the,great 

ouse ? ; 
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ii Miss N. You did, ma’am. | [Weeps aside. 
irs. B. And 1 am finely thanked for it. Warm the 
@ake, and it will turn upon you. [Crosses to i. 
“ Miss N. (R.) I cannot bear to be insulted thus! [ Aside. 

Mrs. B. (Turns.) So! your spirit is humbled, is it? 

Miss N. Give me leave to tell you, madam, that 
when people of superior fortune, whom Providence: has 
enabled to bestow obligations, claim a right, from the 
favours they confer, to tyrannize over the hopes and 
fears of a mind in distress, they exercise a cruelty 
more barbarous than any in the whole history of human 
malice ! } 

‘Mrs. B. 1s this your gratitude? 

Miss N. I could be thankful for happiness, if you 
permitted me to enjoy it: but when I find myself, under 
colour of protection, made the sport of every sudden 
whim; I have a spirit, madam, that can distinguish 
between real benevolence, and the pride of riches. 

| | [ Weeps. x. 

Mrs.B. (r.) I fancy Ihave been too violent. After all 
this sour, I must sweeten her a little. [ Aside, c.] Come, 
dey up your tears: you know I’m good natured in the 
main; I am only jealous that you don’t seem to lewh 
me. 
Miss N. Were that left to my own heart, every pris 
ciple there would attach me to you. Butto be dunked 
for gratitude— wy 

rs. B. You are right; the observation is v¢ 
just: IT amin the wrong.—Come, let us be friends 
have a great regard for you, Neville.—[ Crosses to r.] 
—The creature should visit with me, only she looks so 
well. [Aside.|—How! did not I hear Mr. Malvil’s 
voice? yes, it is he; I am visible; I am at home 3 
shew him in. (1.) Walk in, Mr. ‘Matetl, 

FS Enter MALVIL, L. | ey ows 

Mal, (u.) To a person of sentiment, like you, madam, 
a visit is paid with pleasure. 

Mrs. B. (c.) You are very goodtome. Neville, do 
you step and bring me the letter that lies upon my 
table.—[Erit Miss Nevituz, r.jJ—I am opleee 
to go out this wiorning.—[Smiles at Matvir. ]—She 
looks mighty well; I have been speaking for you: 
our scheme will take. Sir Harry will not -be able to 
rival you; she will be your reward for all your services 
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Mal. Your generosity is above all praise, and 
was saying this moment to Mr. Bygrove: he is conti 
to wait on you. . 

Mrs. B. That’s unlucky: I wanted to have some 
talk with you: well, have you seen Millamour ? 

Mal. Yes, and find him apt: Ludave hopes of suc- 
ceeding. 

Mrs. B. Hush !—not so loud!—you think me mad, 
I believe. May I hazard myself with that wild man ? 

Mal. Your virtue will reclaim him. I have a friend- 
ship for Millamour, and that is my reason for counter- 
acting the designs of my friend Bygrove—Mr. By- 
grove has desired me to speak favourably of him to 
your ladyship. 

Mrs. B. Oh! but he kept his last wife mewed up 
in the country; I should certainly expire in the 
country. 

Mal. Heis avery worthy man. I am sorry to see 
some oddities in him; but that is very common in life. 
Vices always border upon virtues. Dashwould says,— 
but there’s no believing his slander ;—he says Mr. By- 

ove’s sorrow for his deceased wife, is all a mere aril- 

ce, to .weep himself into the good graces of another. 
But I don’t believe it. 

Mrs. B. I hear him coming. Do you go and take 
care of your interest with Neville. 

Mal, 1 obey your commands. [Crosses to.R. 

Mrs. B. I shall make. her fortune five thousand. 
Be sure you speak to Millamour. Go, go; success at- 





tend you. [Exit Mau. R. 
Enter ByGrovs, 1. 

Byg. [u. Bowing.] Madam! [ He gets chairs, 

Mrs. B. (c.) This attention to one in my forlorn state 

1s so obliging — [ They stt. 


Byg. It is a favour on your part to receive a lost, de- 
jected, spiritless— 

Mrs. B. | admire your sensibility, Mr. Bygrove 
That tender look, which you are for ever casting back 
toa beloved, but irrecoverable object, shews so amiable 
a sorrow! oh! there is something exquisite in virtuous 
affection.. I have found a pleasing indulgence in con- 
templations of that sort. | 

Byg- I have had my trials too. Heigho! 

rs. B. I beg your pardon : Iam recalling your af- 
flictions ; you should not give way; you should strug- 
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2 little. Heaven knows how I have struggled. 
@am@ave appeared, indeed, with an air, but it was all 
struggling.—[ Looks and smiles.) -1 could divert you 
this morning. Do you know that your son is in love 
with Lady Jane? 

Byg. In love! has he said any thing? [ Both rise. 

Mrs. B. U don’t know as to that; but I can see what 
is lurking in his heart. He is above-stairs now; I 
don’t half like his choice: Lady Bell is the proper match 
for him, and her fortune is the best. An estate, you 
know, must come to her, by the family settlement. 
You should direct his choice. 

Byy. This comes of his presuming to think for him- 
self. Has he declared himself? 

Mrs. B. 1 fancy not; but he hinted something to me 
about a match in my family. 

Byg. [ Looks at her, and smiles.) Why, a match in 
your family has diverted me of late.—Heigho !—«It 
is. the only thing that has entertained me for a long 
time. 

Mrs. B. Uhave had my fancies too, IT should like 
to talk further, but Iam engaged abroad this morning. 
Can I set you down? Will you trust yourself with 
me? 

Byg. You encourage a smile, madam. 

Mrs. B. We shall be the town talk: but let them 
talk; what need we mind? I will just step and saya 
word to Neville.— You should not be too solitary. 

Byg. So my friends tell me. 

Mrs. B. ¥ shall be with you ina moment. [ Going, rR. 
returns.) Do you know that we are very like each 
other in our tempers? After all, that is the true foun- 
.dation of lasting friendship. Poor dear Mr. Bréwfiey ! 
—[Going, returns.|~-It was similitude of -tehper 
brought us together ; and if ever I could be prévailed 
upon again, similitude of temper must do it. Well, you 
have diverted me this morning. Here comes your son, 
talk to him now. [Hait, Rr. 


Enter Captain BYGROVE 


Byg. (c.) Well, sir, what brings you to this house? 
_ Capt. B. (a. c.) A morning visit, sir, merely to kill 
half an hour. _ . 
. _ Byg. There is nothing I hate so much as hypocrisy. 
‘I know your errand: you must pretend to he in love. 
- Capt. B. I, sir! . | 
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Byg. What have you been saying to Lady Jane? I 
thought I had cautioned you against presuming to think 
for yourself. | 

Cupt. B. You have been very kind that way. 

Byg. See what becomes of your friend Millamour’s 
being left to his own discretion. The ass in the fable 
gives but a faint image of him. 

Capt. B. And if 1, sir, to avoid his irresolution— 

Byg. You are in the opposite extreme; he thinks 
too much and never decides. You never think at all, 
and so resolve without judgment. Lady Bell is the 
person I wish to see you married to:— go, and pay your 
addresses to her. I will settle that matter for you: you 
may then marry the person to whom you have not de- 
graded yourself, by pining, sighing, love verses, and 1 
know not what. 

Capt. B. This is all unaccountable to me, sir. If you 
will but hear me— 

Byy. No, sir, no; I wont allow you to fetch a sin- 
gle sigh, till [say the word; when I give leave, you 
may then go and sigh till your heart is ready to break. 
Vil hear no more: no parlying with me. Leave the 
house this moment. 


Capt. B. I obey. (Crosses, and exit, wu. 
Enter Ma LY SL’ 

Mal. I interrupt you. a . ae 

Byg. No, no; 1am glad to See ‘You. Well, have 
you had any opportunity with the widow ? 

Mal. Thave; she surprises mea little ; she has drop- 
ped the mask. I did not think she had been so eager to 
marry. We had some talk about you. You know my 
heart : I am always true to my friends: I see but one 
difficulty : she will never agree to live in the country. 


Byg. The lover need not dispute that point, what- 
ever the husband may do hereafter. 


Enter Mrs. BRoMLEY and Miss NeviI ize, rR. 


Mrs. B. 1 beg your pardon, gentlemen. Neville, 
mind what I say to you: don’t let'those giddy girls go 
out in my absence ; to walk in the Green Park, or run 
to hideous painters, under pretence of geigau odious 
pictures, that they may have an interview with more 
odious originals. ae them at home ; I will reward 
your pains. Allons, Mr. Bygrove.—[ Exit Byerove, 
L.]—Come, Mr. Malvil. | 
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¥: Maj. -Had not I better stay, and— | 
#:irs. B. No, no; come now, you may rete her. 
zit, L. 
Mal. [To Miss Nevitie.] You see that I am torn 
from you; but I shall return as soon as possible. 
| [ Exit, wu. 
Miss N. (c.) Tyrannical woman! some virtues she 
has; but they are overshadowed by their opposite 
qualities. What does Lady Bell mean by talking to 
me of Sir Harry?—She does it—I know her good- 
ness—she does it to soften affliction, and, if possible, 
divert a mind depressed with sorrow. Sir Harry never 
threw away a thought on me. He behaves, indeed, 
with marked civility , but I don’t know what to think 
ofhim. [ must nut aspire too high; no, | have no pre- 
tensions. 


Enter Lapy JANE, R. 


Lady Jane, Miss Neville, I am very angry with 
you. What’s the matter? Has any thing made you 
uneasy ? 

Miss N. No: Lam not remarkable for high spirits, 
you know. 

Lady Jane. Why would not you give us your com- 
pany? How can you be socross? That sister of mine 
is the veriest madcap {; 

Miss N. Lady Bell's rather lively, to be sure. 

Lady Jane. But when she once begins, she hazards 
every thing, and talks sometimes like a very libertine. 

Miss N. The overflowing of gaiety and good hu- 
mour. 

Lady Jane, 1 wish she would restrain herself a lit- 
tle. Madam La Rouge is with her: she has the 
sweetest point eyes ever beheld. I was endeavouring 
to cheapen it, but Lady Bell was so troublesome ; ‘she 
called .tné a'thousand prudes, and will have it that no- 
thing runs in my head but a lover. As I live and 
breathe, the giddy romp is coming. You must take my 
part, . 


_ Enter Lapy BELL, R. 


AIR.—Lapy Bett. 


Yes, I’m in love, I own it now, 
Aud Celia has undone me; 

And yet, 1 swear, I can’t tell how 
The pleasing plague stole on me 
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What would I give to have some miserable swafitithtk 
in that style of me? “ Belinda has undone aij 
charming ! \ 

Miss N. A lively imagination is a blessing, and you 
are happy, Lady Bell. 

Lady Bell, Lam so: but then I am uot talked of; I 
am losing all my time. 

Lady Jane. Why, you boid creature! I hate to 
hear you talk with so much intrepidity. 

Lady Beli. Prudery! my dear sister, downright 
prudery! I am not for making mysteries of what all 
the world knows. 

Lady Jane. And how do T make mysteries, pray? 

Lady Bell. Why, you confident thing! Til prove it 
wainst you. 

Lady Jane. But what? what? what will you prove ? 

Lady Bell. That you are ready to jump out of 
your little wits for a husband, my demure, sober sis- 
ter.—Miss Neville, a poet is not more eager for the 
success of a new comedy, nor one of his brother poets 
more desirous to see it fail, than that girl is to throw 
herself into the arms of a man. 

Lady Jane. All scandal, sister. 

Lady Bell. Miss Neville shall be judge. 

Lady Jane. Your story is mere invention. 

Lady Bell. Was there ever sueh a wrangler ? 

Lady Jane. You'll not make good your words. 

Lady Bell. {Pats her howd Hold your tongue, 
miss, will you? 

Lady Jane. Very well, go on. 

Lady Bell. Will you have done? Now, mind, Miss 
Neville. She does not want to be married, she says. 
The other night, my young madam, whose thoughts 
are always composed and even, went to sleep as soon 
as we got to bed, and then her "busy imagination went 
to work with all the vivacity of an intriguing chamber- 
maid. 

Lady Jane. And how can you tell that, pray? 

Lady Bell. Out of your own mouth you shall be 
judged. Miss Neville, she talked in her sleep, like a 
beauty in a side box, and then fell a singing. 


No, no; he is true, and I believe; 
He look’d, he sigh’d, he can’t deceive ; 
_No, no; 4 have conquer’d ; he is mine; 
My heart is touch’ d, and I "resign. 

c2 
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ithady Jane. Oh! you scurrilous creature. 
«fides N. Fairly caught, Lady Jane. 

Lady Jane. All odious slander ; you judge of me by 
yourself. 

Lady Bell. {doso. 1 mean to be married, and ain 
frank enough to own it. But you may let ‘ conceal- 
ment feed on your damask cheek.’’ My damask cheek, 
I hope, was made for other purposes. 7 

Lady Jane. Gracious! there is no bearing this. 
What a mad girl you are! 

Lady Bell. Not in the least. A natural character 
One would not, to be sure, tell a hideous man that on- 
loves him ; but when one has encouraged him by degrees 
and drawn him on like a new glove, and perhaps done 
him a mischief in the doing of it, why then— 

Lady Jane, What then? 

Lady Bell. One would draw him off again, and may 
be ask a pretty fellow to help a body; and then the 
wretch looks so piteous, and kneels at your feet, thea 
rises in a jealous fit. I take my everlasting farewell ; 
never to return; no, never; what to her? who encou- 
raged me? encouraged him? who promised? broke her 
promise ? The treacherous, faithless, dear deluding—then 
returns in an instant; hands dangling ; eyes imploring : 
tongue faultering: Lady Bell—Lady Bell—when you 
know that I adore you AndtTI burst into a fit of 
laughter in his face. Oh! that’s my joy, my triumph, 
my supreme delight. [Crosses to L. 

Lady Jane. And is not there a kind of cruelty in all 
this ? 

Lady Bell, Oh! your very humble servant, my 
sweet Lady Graveairs. Cruelty! The difference be- 
tween you and me, sister, is this; you deny your love 
to your female frieads, and own it to the man: now I 
deny it to him, but among ourselves, I fairly own that 
Miss Neville is not more impatient to be married to Sir 
Harty, than I to———— 

Miss N. Who, I! Spare me, I beg of you. Why 
Sir Harry? 

Lady Jane. Now, now, your turn is come. Never 
spare her, sister. 

Miss N. You must excuse me. I am not in spirits 
for all this raillery. : 

Lady Jane. You shan't leave us. 

Miss N. Give me leave: I beg you will. Ull go and 
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talk to Madam La Rouge. Perhaps I may succeed for 
you, [ Bait rp. 

Lady Jane. Well, if you must go. How you run on, 
sister! And are you really i in love? 

Lady Bell. Over head and ears. 

Lady Jane. With whom? 3 

Lady Bell, Not with Captain Bygrove: how alarmed 
you are! With Millamour, sister. 

Lady Jane. Fix that roving temper, if you can: he 
will be on his knees to you, and the first pair of black eyes 
that enters the room will be thraugh his heart. 

Lady Bell. As to that, I give myself very little 
trouble: but if I could once catch him paying his 
adoration to me, my aunt Bromley does not rise and 
sink poor Miss Neville’s spirits with such exquisite 
skill in the art of tormenting, as I should his. I should 
use him as the men do their punch: a little more 
sweet, alittle more sour; a little more spirit: more 
acid again; then perhaps say it’s good for nothing; and 
then, perhaps— 

Lady Jane. What? 

Lady Bell. Sip it up at last, as you would do at first. 
You wicked girl, how could you ask me such a ques- 
tion? La! what am I about? I bave a thousand things 
to do. 


Enter Miss NEviLtLe and Manam La RouGeE, r, 


Lu itow. (c.) Ah! my lady! always so gay! Eng- 
lish climate no effect upon you. De manieres de Paris 
for all de vorl. En verite rous est charmante. 

Lady Bell. Oh! Madam La Rouge, you say such 
polite things : but you rob me of all my money. My 
sister is rich: you had better deal with her. Sister, 
you’l] be married before me. [Sings. 

“‘ No, no, he is true, and I believe, &c.’? [Evzit,'R. 

Lady Jane. Was ever any thing so crazy ? 

Exit, x 

La Rou. Mademoiselle, I tell you, ssesdaie my lady 
to have de lace, and you come to my house, me give 
you ver pretty present. 

Miss N. (nr. c.) Oh! you have a national talent for 
applying a little bribery. 

La Rou. (u.) Ah! Monsieur Malvil. 


Enter MALVIL, b. 


Mal. (v.) Madam La Rouge I did not expect this 
pleasure, C3 
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_La Row. It is always pleasure to see mes amis ;— 
Vor have ver good choice—Sir Harry have taste as 
well as you. Mademoiselle, you are ver great fa 
vourite. 

Miss N. A favourite! keep your vivacity for some 
other subject: don’t make me the town talk. 

La Rou. Monsieur, you lose all your time. [Goes 
to him, and speaks tow.] You wait de fortune from 
madam Bromley : Sir Harry will take her vidout any 
money at all. Vat you slow for? 

Mal. Are the apartments kept ready at your house? 

La Row. De apartment it is ready. You take it two, 
tree weeks ago, and pay de rent for nothing ——I leave 
you vid de lady ; and I go mind mes affairs. Bon voy- 
age. [ Krit, v. 

Mal. Uhave disengaged myself, to have the honour 
of attending you. 

Miss N. (c.) Your attention is thrown away. Did 
not I hear Mr. Millamour’s voice ? 

Mal. (c.) Yes; he came with me; heis gone: into 
the next room to pay his compliments to Lady Jane. 
You look chagrined, what has disturbed you ? 

Miss N. The old story; Mrs. Bromley’s eternal 
whims. 

Mal. Your delicacy charms me: it has fixed me 
yours. I long for nothing so much as to see you outof 
her power. ‘They have a strange report about town: 
people will be talking; the whisper goes that Mr. By- 
grove, amidst all his grief, is slyly ina hurry for ano- 
ther wife. Mrs. Bromley, they say, encourages him: 
and ai the same time has a design upon my friend Mil- 
lamour. 

Miss N. The world is not always wrong. 

Mal. Malice will be busy: and does not spare the 
young ladies.. 

Miss N. Uf any thing is said to their disadvantage, 
believe me, they do not deserve it. 

Mal. 1 dare say not: I don’t think they are too for- 
ward. Jam sorry to see, in one of the papers to-day, 
a character of Sir Harry, not at all favourable. His 
fittle follies, his whims, and caprices, one does not mind : 
he may walk in Dashwould’s train as long as he pleases : 
that only makes him ridiculous. But it grieves me to | 
hear that perfidy stains his character, and, as I am told, 
the worst of perfidy; the ruin of beauty and i innocence 
is his ruling passion. | 
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Miss N. This is very odd: somebody has been. at 
the trouble of sending me an anonymous letter to that 
ty effect: and why to me? Lam not able to decy- 
pher. 

Mal. I don’t like anonymous letters. In general 
they aim at mischief, but this, perhaps, is meant asa 
caution to you: it must be a friend that sent it. Mrs. 
Bromley, | know, has uo opinion of Sir Harry. His 
designs, with regard to you, she does not think honour- 
able. My heart interests me for you. You know I 
am all heart. The plan which Mrs. Bromley has pro- 
posed !—Hark! I think | hear Millamour coming. I'll 
follow you up stairs. 

Miss N. O, sir! you have frightened me out of my 
wits. [ Exit, pr. 

Mal. She loves Sir Harry, I see; and yet she shan’t 
slip through my hands. I can set on Mrs. Bromley to 
lead her a weary life, andif I can prevail upon Milla- 
mour to renounce Lady Bell, and marry the widow, my 
business is done. When Miss Neville is heartily tor- 
mented by Mrs. Bromley, affliction softens the mind, 
and I may then decoy her away, and stand upon terms 
with the family. But Dashwould’s wit will fly about. 
No matter: he is asad scoundrel, and does not mind 
how he murders reputations. So! here comes Milla- 
mour. I must get clear of him, and talk further with 


Miss Neville. 


Enter MILLAMOUR, R. 8. E. 


Mit. From this moment I blot all other women from 
my memory. Malvil, wish me joy. The perplexity of 
choice is now at an end. 

Mal. Why, what has happened ? 

Mil. Lovely Lady Jane. 

** And yield her charms of mind with sweet delay.’ 


> 


1 can’t stay to tell you now. | Retires, L. U. E. 
Mal. Nor will lstay to interrupt your raptures. You 
know, I wish you success. [ Exit, R. 8. E. 


Eater Lapy BE.L, R. 


Lady B. [ Reading, x. c.—MIULLA. crosses lo her, un- 
perceived. | | 
Who yields too soon, must soon her lover lose. 
Would you restrain him long? then long refuse.” 
Mil. { Looks at her, and smiles.| There is something 
commanding in that air of vivacity. 
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Lady Bell. { Reads.] 


‘6 Oft at the door let him for entrance wait, 
There let him in’’———[Sees him.] 


How! Millamour here! how could you surprise me so? 
You horrid thing ! how long have you been here? 

Mil. Been, madam?—I haye been—I have been in 
the next room, paying my respects to your sister. 

Lady Bell. And never inquired for poor Lady Bell ? 

Mil. Your ladyship wrongs me. You are doing 
injustice to your own charms: they can never be for- 

ot. 

Lady Bell. 1 see how itis: the other day you was 
listed in my service, ana nuw a deserter to my sister! 
you are right, you would have peen upon hard duty 
with me. 

Mil. Any duty but a forlorn hope would be— 

Lady Bell, Hope !—why sure, you would not have 
had the intolerable assurance to entertain the smallest 
degree of hope. My sister, [ suppose, has given you 
some hope. Ay! that’s her way: she moves by settled 
rules, and shines with equal light. Now I—I am a 
mere comet, I blaze of a sudden; dazzle for a while, 
then wheel away, and am thought of no more. 

[ Crosses to L. 

Mil. That gaiety of her’s is charming. [ Aside. 
The impression your ladyship makes—— 

Lady Bell. Words; mere words;—no; I am a 
strange piece of wild mature: never the same for two 
minutes together. Now, my sister, she is a Prussian 
blue, holds her colour, and is always the same.—I—1 
am amore changeable silk—I shift about, and display 
my wit, and my folly, so curiously blended, that no 
body can tell where one begins, or the other end. I 
am not worth your notice. 

[| Sings and walks about the Stage. 

Mil. [Looking at her.| She has described herself ad- 
mirably ; without variety, a woman is a downright 
piece of insipidity. ; 

Lady Bell. Yes, I have my whims. Never the same 
for two minutes together. Now I love to give a scope 
to folly, and the men say, ‘‘ curse catch her, she pleases 
more when in the wrong, than other women when they 
ere in the right.’”” Then good sense is the word: and 
the next moment I can’t bear the fatigue of thinking ; 
why won't somebody write a comedy to divert me ? 
Thea all spirit, and T long to lead up the ball: | 
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‘* Ladies, like variegated tulips, show = 
*Tis to their weakness all their charms they owe.” 


[Sings, and crosses to t. 


Mil. [Aside.] Lady Jane is mere mediocrily com- 
pared to her. 

Lady Bell. Lord! I run on a strangerate. Yours, 
Mr. Millamour; au revoir. 

Mil. A moment longer: you must not leave me: 
You possess my heart; possess it without a rival. 

Lady Bell. Hey ! what's the matter now? | 

Mil. Do not trifle with a passion sincere as mine. I 
adore you, my Lady Bell; adore your matchless charms, 
thus on my knees adore. 

Lady Bell. Stay, stay ; let me see what the poet says, 

{ Reads quick—runs to the table for a book. 


‘* Oft at your door let him for ent’rance wait, 
There let him kneel, and threaten and entreat.’’ 


There, stay there; don’t offer to stir. Now put up 
both your hands, and pray, pray, have compassion, 
Lady Bell, [ Brit laughing, Rr. 
Mil. She flies disdainful from her lover’s view, 
Yet looks and bids him, as she flies, pursue. 
[Axit, rk. 


END OF ACT II, 


ACT Ill 


SCENE I.—An Apartment at Mrs. Bromley’s. 


Enter Lanpy JanE and Capt Brerove, r. 


Lady Jane. And laid his commands upon you to ad- 
dress my sister? 

Capt. B. Most peremptorily. 

Lady Jane. You have obeyed h¥m, I hope. | 
- Capt. B. You know your pe too well; you know 
that I am devoted to you, and that my happiness depends 
upon the promise you have made me. 
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Lady Jane. There; that isalways the way with you 
men: every’ thing we say is construed into a promise. 

Capt. B. And have not you promised? 

Lady Janc. (Looks at him and smiles.) Need I an- 
swer that question? How easily frightened you are ! 
but you have some reason to be alarmed. Millamour 
has been on his knees to me, breathing such raptures. 

Capt. B. Ay !—who has set him on?—what can be 
at the bottom of this?—And have you listened to him? 
—Here comes Dashwould; he perhaps can explain. 

Lady Jane. He will only laugh at us; and so I'll 


make my escape. [Going. 
Capt. B. Not to hear Millamour again, I hope. 
( Takes her hand. 


~ady Jane. Well, well, to purchase my liberty you 
need not fear. I have received his vows, delivered 
with such ardour !—how terrified you look !—I have 
listened to him, to alarm my sister with an idea of 
Millamour’s growing passion for me. If her jealousy 
is once touched, it may fix her resolution. At present 
she is as volatile as Millamour himself. 


Enter DasHwouLD, Rk. 


Dash. As volatile as Millamour? what can that be? 
I never knew any thing that would bear a compari- 
son. 

Lady Jane. What think you of my sister? 

Dash. Lady Bell has her whims. I left her above 
stairs, inclose conference with Millamour ; he has deserted 
your ladyship already, Mrs. Bromley will be the next, 
lhope: vour father, Captain, would grieve more for that. 
than for his deceased wife. 

Lady Jane. And then Miss Neville’s turn may 
come. | 
Dash. Oh! no. To sport with her would bé inhu- 
manity. Buta brisk widow is fair game. a 

Capt. B. Yes, and it may help to cure my father of 
his folly. 

Lady Jane. It would be sport, but I despair of it. 
Well, there’s a gentleman wants your advice, and so 
Vil leave you together. | [ Exit, pe. 

Capt. B. My dear Dashwould, you must assist me. 

Dash. What distresses you? — ad 
’ Capt. B. My evil genius is at work. You know 
what my father’ has resolved upon. Lady Bell is the 
person he chooses for me. 
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Dash. 1 know all that business: a counterplot of the 
widow’s fertile brain, to disappoint Lady Bell, and 
wreak her malice on Millamour. 

Capt. B. But the malice falls on me only. Why 
will not Millamour know his own mind? Lady Bell 
loves him; I know she does. I.am thwarted in the 
tenderest point ; what must be done? 

Dash. Do as they would have you: you ensure suc- 
cess. Millamour’s jealousy takes fire upon the first 
alarm, and while the passion holds, he will have vigour 
enough to act decisively. 

Cupt. B. May I hazard the experiment ? 

Dash. It’s a sure card. Take my advice. 


Enter Miss NEVILLE, R. 


Miss N. Mrs. Bromley’s coach has just stopped at 
the door: had not you better step up stairs, gentle- 
men ? 


Enter Sin Harry, R. 


Sir Har. Dashwould, you are absent too long. They 
are all as dull as a funeral, above stairs. 

Dash. | Aside to Carr. B.] How the baronet follows 
Miss Neville from room to room 7—Come, Captain, I'll 
play a game of picquet with you before dinner— 
Allons ! [hzit nith Carr. B. Rr. 

Sir H. (Turns back.| Uf I might have the liberty, 
ma’am, to— 

Miss N. Another time, if you please, Sir Harry.— 
Mrs. Bromley is coming: I hear her voice. 

Sir H. And you promise me the hearing ? 

Miss N. You are entitled to it, sir, I beg you'll leave 
me now. 

Sir H. I obey your commands; I am gone; you'll 
remember. | Exit, r. 

Miss N. Here she comes; and I think in good 
humour. | 


Enter Mas. BRomiey, 1. 


Mrs. B. (t.) Oh! Tam heartily tired. I have been 
paying visits to people who have never been jet into my 
house, and who, I hope, will never be at home for me. 
I hate them all, but, out of civility, we must keep up an 
acquaintance. Where are the girls? Has any body 
been here? | “a! 
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Miss N. Mr. Millamour, ma’am, and the rest of the 
gentlemen that dine here: they are all above stairs. 

Mrs. B. Stupidity ! did not I give orders—How long 
has Millamour been here ? 

Miss iN. About an hour. 

Mrs. B. With Lady Bell, I suppose—Thou base in- 
gratitude! and Sir Harry is here too, I recken. Does 
your match go on? You shall go back to the country, 
I promise you. You'll be the ruin of those girls.— 
They shall have no visitors when my back is turned. 
I’ll give orders to all the servants this very moment. 

F [Going 1. 


Enter Sin JoHN MiILLamour, t. 


Str John. To see Mrs. Bromley looking so well— 
Mrs. B. You are very polite, sir. Business calls me 
now, Sir John; 1 beg your pardon. ©: 
[ Crosses, and ext, Le 
Sir John. Has my son been here to-day ? 
Miss N. He is above stairs with Lady Bell, sir. 
Mrs. B. (Within, u.) Miss Neville, Neville, Teay. 
Miss N. You'}l excuse me, Sir John; what can she 
want ? [ Crosses, anderit, L. 
Sir John. (c.) This visit portends some good, I 
hope; TI shall be happy if he has declared himself. [ll 
step and see what he is about [Crosses to i. 


Enter MiILLAMOUR, R. 8. B. 


Mil. Exquisite ! lovely angel ! 

Sir John. Well!—how! what! 7 

Mil. I beg your pardon, sir, I am not at leisure; I 
am in the third region; and can’t descend to the lan- 
guage of the nether world. 

Sir John. Then you are in love, George. 

Mil. She is a sisterof the graces, and surpasses the 
other three. I am fixed; unalterably fixed; and am 
going about the marriage articles directly. 

Sir John.. They are at my lawyer’s, ready engrossed, 
and only wait for the lady’s name to fill up the blanks. 

Mii, I know it, sir; I must ‘step for them: T have 
it through my heart: I feel it here: : 1am your humble 
servant, sir. | (Going, L. 

Sir John. No, no, do you stay here; I'll step far 
Mr. Copyhold. The writings shall be here in ten 
minutes, 3 [ Crosses. and exit, & 
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‘¢ Let those love now, who never lov'’d before ae 
Let those who always lov’d, now love the more.” «*¢ 
Loll, tol lol. [Singe, 


Enter MAuvit, ¢.. 


Mal. Bravo! you seem in prodigious spirits, 

Mil. Tam so: I am happy in myself, and happy in 
my friends, and happy in every circumstance, and in 
tip-top spirits, and—my dear Malvil, your’s down to 
the ground. 

Mal. Methinks I sympathize with you. When our 
friends are happy, the sensation is well called a fellow 
feeling. 

Mil.. Maleity® thank you; yourturn of mind is formed 
for lasting friendship. With Dashwould it is all dissi- 
pation, aud giddy mirth, the mere bubble of pleasure. 
To you, | may talk seriously. The topic of the day is 
endtgh for Dashwould. I can now tell you, that T shall 
be lappy for life. But for Dashwould, I should have 
been settled long ago. That fellow has led me into a 
thousaid errors. : 

Mal, He has his admirers, and not without reason. 
He thinks me his enemy. Dashwould, notwithstanding 
all his faults, does hit the mark sometimes. TI don’t 
usally laugh at his pleasantry ; I don’t like to en- 
courage him too much; but it must be owned, he is 
often right. Behind his back I ‘cannot help being 
diverted by him. He has a quick insight into charac- 
ters. oe 

Mil, No want of penetration there. ie 

Mal. He is a shrewd observer. 

Mil, Nobody more so. : : 

Mal. If he has a regard for any body, it is for you. 
You are the only man I never heard him speak ill of.— 
A match with Lady Bell is not to his mind. He talked 
seriously on the subject. Has nothetold you? 

Mil. Not a syliable. oo | 

Mal, I wonder at that. Lady Bell, he says, shewed 
herself early. Impatient of advice, attentive to nothing 
but her beauty ! whole days at her looking glass—TI-re- 

eat his very words. At her toilet every feature had 
ts instructions how to look; but no instruction for the 
mina, And then, says he, that terrible love of gaming! 

Mil. Gaming ! 

D 
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Mal. Don't you know it? TLean’t say I ever saw it 
wyavif. Time will determine her character. 

Mil. If she loves gaming, it is pretty well determined 
already. But my Lady Jane, there’s a model for her 
sex to imitate. 

Mal. Have you watched her well? People shonld 
appear what they really are. Mrs. Bromley has been 
very communicative about Lady Jane. 

Mil. You alarm me. My dear friend, explain. 

Mal. To do Lady Bell justice, she is above disguise. 
And though she has her faults, 1 have seen her please 
by those very faults. 

Mil. [Smiling.] And so have I. Her very ble- 
mishes are beauty spots. 

Mal. No frankness about the youngest girl. It is 
friendship for you that makes me speak,,, Her charac- 
ter is all forced, studied, put on with her rouge. 

Mit. Does she paint? a | 

Mal. A little; the prudent touch. I am sorfy ‘for 
her. When she is settled in the world, many qualitles, 
oe now lie concealed, will break out into open day- 
ight. | : 
Mil. Whata masked battery there will be.to play 
off upon her husband ! | 

Mal Their aunt told me all in confidence. You 
may judge how painful it is to her. I have known the 
family for some time. I can’t but be sorry for the 
young ladies. 

Mil. And since this is the case, I don’t care how 
little I know of them, or their family 

Mal. No occasion to quarrel with the family. Great 
merit about Mrs. Bromley. She made an admirable 
wife, and at an early period, She was but seventeen 
when she was married. 

Mil. No more? : | 

Mal, Not an hour: she is not thirty: an estate ia 
her own right, and the command of half a borough. 
No opposition there; the old houses have the votes. 
Aman may get a seat without trouble. Does not Sir 
Tohn want to see you in Parliament ? 

Mil. Yes. It would give him pleasure. — 

Mil. Well, you will judge for yourself. Were I 
as you, I should know what course to take. Here she 
comes 1 a good fine woman! a man may there ait 
down to his happiness at once. i 
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7 Enter Mrs. Bromusy, v. } 

Mrs. B. Mr. Millamour.—[Curtstes.J—Mr. Mat+ 
vil, what have you done with Mr. Bygrove? 

Mal. 1 parted with him where you set us down.— 
[Speaks to her aside.|—1 have talked to Millamons; 
and I think it will do. 

Mrs. B. Go up stairs. (Aside to Maxvin, L. 

Mai. How charmingly you look! like Lady Bell’s 
eldest sister ! 

Mrs. B. Po! you are laughing at me. 

Mal, Not I, truly: I appeal to Millamour. PH 
take the liberty to join the company above.—[ Aside 
to Mii. j—She 4 the best of the family. [#Fxit, m. pv. 

Mrs. B. A valuable man Malvil is! He has a great 
esteem for you, sir. His sincerity is unequalled. You 
seem thoughtful, Mr. Millamour. 

Mil. Thoughtful, ma’am!—There are certain sub- 
jects that—what Malvil says is true. A man may 
marry her, and sit down to his happiness at at 
te ag Aside. 
‘Wfrs; BO Sir John has been saying a great deal to 
me about you. 

Mil. Has he, ma’am!—There is a circumstance, 
which he is as yet a stranger to—a circumstance which, 
to communicate, will perhaps—it is what I have long 
wished, and— 

Mrs. B. Faultering! hesitating! [Aséde.|' I inter- 
rupt you. 

Mil. There is a circumstance, ma’am !—the affair is 
—my father for a long time—Sir John, for a tong 
time—Sir John has wished— 

Mrs, B. To see you married? | | 

Mit. To see me married, ma’eam—and—he has—he 
has wished it much. And a settlement, by way of 
jointure—long ready for the lady’s name—that is—any 
lady, who shall honour me with her affection—and— 

_ Mrs. B. No lady can be insensible of your preten- 
sions. 

Mil. You are very good, ma’am; and after long 
observation, and a lasting passion grafted on it, which, 
though silent hitherto—yet working secretly—when 
disclosed at length—may te the person in the world— 
who already formed by experience, may in every re- 
spect—and Pr without resting too far— 

Mre. R. What a delicate tonfusion he is in. [Astde. 

Mil. And 9f this paper, pba 

p 
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Mrs B. [faking the Paper. : When given by you, 
sir 


Enter Bycnrove, L. 


Welw cee and eruel ! | (Walks aside. 
Byg. You both look grave; nothing amiss, 1 hope. 
Mrs. B. Every thing is as it should be, sir. Mr. 

Millamour will do what is right—[ Smiling at him.])— 

You may leave it all to him ; trust to his judgments 


Enter Sir Harry, R. 


Str H, Millamour, I have such a story for you: 
Malvil: and Dashwould have been quarrelling about 
you, and— 

Byg. Po! and here they all come; I knew the sub- 
stance could not be far off, when the ieee projected 
before it. , 


Enter Lany BELL, DasHwouLp, and MALVIL, R. 


“Lady Bell. Mr. Dashwould, do youthink I’) bear 
this? What liberty will you take next? You thins, 
because I laugh, that [ am not offended. Aunt,,, 
received a letter, and he has attempted to snatch it 
from me. : 

Dash. Why it brings a little cargo of ridicule from 
the country, and my friend Malvil sees no joke in it. 

Mal. When my friend’s name is brought in ques- 
tion, sir— 

Lady Bell. it is diverting, notwithstanding. Aunt 
what do you think! My cousin Cynthia, you know, 
was to be married to Sir George Squanderstock ; her 
mother opposed it, and: broke off the match, and now 
it’s come out, that she was all the time the clandes- 
tine rival of her own daughter. 

Mil. Not inapplicable to the present business. 

[ Aside. 

Mrs. B. Go, you giddy girl, no such thing! 

Mil, [ Aside.| She charms by her very faults. 

Sir H. (Goes upto Byerove] And Dashwould has 
been bag ie a 
- Byg. Po! repeat none of his sayings to me. 

Lady Bell. Did you say any thing, Mr. Dashwould? 
What was it? . _ [Crosses to Dash. rR. 

Dush. Oh! nothing. ir George Bquanderstock is 
my very guod friend. 

Mal. And for that reason you might spare him. No 
man is without his faults. 
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Dash. Ay, allow him faults, out of tenderness. .- 

Byg. Sir George is a valuable man, sir, and repre- 
sents his country to great advantage. 

Dash. le does 803 takes a world of pains; nothing 
can escape him; Manilla ransom not paid; there must 
be a motion ‘about that matter: he knots his handker- 
chief to remember it.—Scarcity of corn! another 
knot—triennial parliaments—[Knrots|—juries judges 
of law as well as fact—[Knots|—national debt— 
[Knots}|—bail in criminal cases—[Knots]—and so 
on he goes, till his handkerchief is twisted into ques- 
tions of state; the liberties and .ferteanes-of all poste- 
rity dangling like a bede roll; heggta in bis pocket, 
drives to the gaming table, and the mext.morning his 
handkerchief goes to the wash,.emd Ris country and 
the minority are both left in the suda, . . 

Lady Bell. What a description ! 

Sir H, Hey! lively Lady Bell! {Both laugh. 

Mil. Ho! ho! I thank you, Dashwould. 

Mrs. B. [Aside to MiuLamovk.] How can you en- 
courage him? Let us leave them to themselves. 

Mal. You see, Mr. Bygrove— 

Byg. Ay ! thus he gets a story to graft his malice upon, 
aud then he sets a table in a roar at the next tavern. | 

Sir H. Never be out of humour with Dashwould, 
Mr. Bygrove; he keeps me alive; he has been exhi- 
biting pictures of this sort all the morning, as we ram- 
bled about the town. . | 

Byg. Go on, Sir Harry, ape your friend in all his 
follies; be the nimble marmozet ; to grin at his tricks, 
and try to play them over again yourself. 

Sir H. Well now, that is too severe: Dashwould, 
defend me from his wit. You know I swallow all your 
good things. 1 eet Din. 8 

Dash, -You never bring any of.them up, . 


Enter Miss NEVILLE, t. and whispers Mrs. 
BRromLey. | | 


Mrs. B. Very well, Neville, I'l) come presently. 
[Havit Miss Nevitxe, i. 
Mal. {Looking at Miss Neviuxr.} I shall stay no 
longer. Mr. Bygrove, will you walk? [E&xit, L. 
_ Byg. No, sir, [ shall not leave the enemy in this 
room behind. me: .a bad translator of an ancient poet, 
is not so sure to deface his original, as, bis licentious 
strain to disparage every character. i dees, <e, 3 
D 
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_ Dash... Sir Harry, he will neither give nor takea joke. 

Sir H. No, (told you so. 

Byg. Let me tell you once for all, sir— 

Dash. 1 wish you would. 

Byg. wy interrupt? Do you know what I was go- 
ing to sa 

Dash. No do you? 

Mil. Vl leave them all to themselves. 

[Steals out, R. 

Mrs. B. { Aside.| Millamour gone ! [ Hrit, R. 

Byg. And what dues all this mighty wit amount to? 
The wit in vogue,-exposes one man; makes another 
expose himselfy gets into the secrets of an intimate 
acquaintance, and publishes a story to the world; be- 
lies a friend; puts an anecdote, a letter, an epigram 
into the newspaper } - and thatis the whole amount of 
modern wit. 

Dash. A strain of morose invective is more diverting, 
to be sure. 

Byg. [Looking about for Mrs. Bromizy.] Well, 
sir, we'll adjourn the debate. You may go on; mis- 
represent every thing; if there is nothing ridiculous, 
invent a story; and when you have done it, it is but a 
cheap and frivolous talent. Has a lady a good natu- 
ral bloom? Her paint must be an expensive article. 
Does she look grave? She will sin the deeper. Is she 
gay and affable? Her true character will come out at 
the Commons. That is the whole of your art, and I 
leave you to the practise of it. 

Dash. Satirical Bygrove! now the widow has him in 
in tow. 

| Byg. ETuraing round.| Could not you stay till my 
back was fairly turned ? {Erit, Rr. 

Dash, What a look there was ! 

Lady Bell. At what a rate yourun on! you keep 
the field against them all. 

Ahad Sir Harry, step up, and watch him with the 
wido 

Sir H. t will; don’t stay too long. 
| Dash. Vil follow you: and hark, make your party 
good with Miss Neville. 

Sir H. You see, Lady Bell, a fling at every body. 

[ Exit, er. 

Dash. The baronet does not watit partes + that is to 
say, ha has very good materials to play the ee with, 7 
J shall get him to marry Miss Neville. | 
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‘Lady Bell. Bring that’ about, and you ‘will for’ once 
do a serious action, for which every | ody will honour 
you. 

Dash. In the mean time, do you watch your aunt 
Bromley: she is your rival, 

Lady Bell. Rival? that would be charming ! 

Dash. It is even so. Now Miliamour’s under- 
standing is good, but nis passions quick; if you play 
your cards right— 

Lady Beil. Are you going to teach me how to ma- 
nage a man? | | 

Dash. Coquetry will never succeed with him. A 
quicksand ‘oes not shift so often as his temper. You 
must take him at his word, and never give him time to 
change and veer about, 

Lady Bell. Totally out of nature. 

Dash. Oh! very well; I give up the point. 

ret, R. 

Lady Bell. You may leave the man to Pe Crisis 
ment. My aunt Bromley rival me! that would be de- 
lightful. | 

ae 2) 
Enter Lapy JANE, Re 


Well, sister! 

Lady Jane. Can you be serious fora moment ? 

Lady Beil, Well, the solemnity of that look! Must 
I set my face by yours, and contract a wrinkle, by a 
formal economy of features, which you, like the rest of 
the world, mistake for wisdom ? 

Lady Jane. Will you hear me? They are hurrying 
this match too fast, I think. Sir John is come, and his 
lawyer is expected every moment. He wants to con- 
clude the affair this day, and my aunt does not oppose 
it. But I don’t like all this hurry. 

Lady Bell. And way need you be concerned about 
it ? 

Lady Jane. Do you think Millamour capable Oo. 
love? | 
Lady Bell. For the raoment. ft will be difoult to 

fix him. 
- Lady Jane. What would you ‘have me -do ; 
Lady Bell. Do ?—Nothing. | 

Lady Jane. How silly! you know it is not my 
seeking. 

Lady Bell. What are you about ? Talking ‘in ‘your 
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sleep again? Lady Jane, wake yourself. "What ‘have 
you taken into your head? 

Ludy Jane. Why, since Mr. Millamour Le “Pres 
vailed with me— 

Lady Bell. His affections then are fixed upon ‘yout 
Why the inan has been dying at my feet, with a fee 
as long as my arm. 

TLady Jane. You will permit me to laugh in my 
turn. 

Lady Bell. Oh! can jaugh with you, and at you, 
and at himtoo. This gives spirit tothe business: here 
are difficulties, and difficulties enhance victory, ‘and 
victory is triumph. 

Lady Jane. Very well! oh! brave! laugh away ! 
you will be undeceived presen —If this does not 
take, I am at the end of my line. [ Axil, wu. 

Lady Bell. What does all this mean? Rivalled, out- 
witted” by my sister! Insupportable! This begins to 
grow serious. 


Enter MILLAMOUR, M. D. 


Mil. Sdeath! she is here? Sir John is quite im- 
patient, and I am going for his attorney. 

Lady Bell. And Lady Jane is impatient oe she 
is the object of your choice. : 

Mil. Lady Jane! you are.pleasant, very sleasautl 

Lady Bell, She has told me with inflexible gravity ! 

Mil. She is a great wit; and great wits have geeat 
a ie of invention ; and soa story is easily dressed 

I could crack my sides with laughing. +H: tri- 

ding. civilities have been received as a panairegss of 
love-— 

Lady Bell. And is that the case? Very whimsical 
indeed! 

Mit. Yes, very whimsical! I am eternally yours, 
ma’am, and I am on the wing, and your ladyship’s 
adorer.——Confusion ! [Going, L.— Meets cou JANE. 


Enter Lapy Jane, L 


Lady Jane. {Aside.] Now to plague them both.— 
Sister, you may hear it from himself. 

Lady Beit, That. lady, sir, has the sirangest no- 
tion— 

Lady June. You will be so good as to explain all to 

my sister. 

Mil, [ Aside.} Both upon me at once.—J “have ex 
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pied, Weadam, and all further talk about it is unne- 
arpyt | hee ee as, 

Lady Bell. Onty to satisfy her curiosity. 

Lady Jane. To show my sister her mistake. 

Mil. [To Lavy Jane.| I have made every thing 
clear, ma’am.—[T'o Lavy Betu.|—Have not I, Lady 
Bell? And—[ Turns to Lanpy Janz|—Every thing 
now is upon a proper footing. | 

Lady Jane. Very well; only give her to under- 
stand— 

Mil. Your understanding is admirable—[ Turns to 
Lapy Beui.|j—I told you she would talk in this style. 
per aed to Lapy Jane.]|—You are perfectly right, 
and nobody understands things better.—[ Turns to 
Lavy BEuL.|—Nobody whatever. 

{Looks and laughs at both by turns. 

_ Lady Bell. But give me leave, you must speak out, 
sir, | 

Mil. [Aside to Lany Betu.] Never argue about it, 
it is not worth your while. 

Lady Jane There is some mystery in all this. 

Mil, No; all very clear ;—[ To Lavy Jane ]—drop 
it for the present. , 

Lady Bell. But I desire no doubt may remain. 

Lady Jane. And [I don’t like to be kept in suspense. 

[Both pulling him by the arm. 

Mil, Distraction! I am like a lawyer, that has taken 
fees on both sides. You do me honour, ladies: but 
upon my soul, I can’t help laughing. It will divert us 
some day or other, this will. Oh, ho, ho! {shall die 
with laughing. [ Breaks from them. 

Enter Mrs, Bromuey, tL. and Str Jonn, R. 


Mrs. B, What is all this uproar for?) 
Mit. Another witness of my folly! [Runs to the 
other side. | - 





: Enter DasHwouLp, R. Oe 
Dash. Millamour, I give you joy. Mr. Copyhold, 
your attorney, is come with the deeds. What’s the 
matter . : See, ot 
Mil. The strangest adventure! I can’t stay now. 
The ladies have been very pleasant. You love hu- 
mour, and they have an infinite deal. Ill come to. you 
int}a moment. — ) Lie it, R. 
‘Sir John. George, don’t run away, let us finish th 
business. a cre ee 
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Dasn. If he says he'll marry, you may depend. upon 
htm. A poet determined to write no more, or a games- 
ter forswearing play, is not su sure to keep his word. I 
wish I may die, if- I don’t think him as much to be re- 
lied upon as a prime minister. 

Lady Bell. Aunt. would you believe it? The demure 
Lady J ane—( Bursts inte a laugh|—She has taken 
such a fancy into her head! Millamour she thinks is up 
to the eyes in love with her 

Mrs. B. Ha, ha, ha! poor Lady Jane! 

Lady Jane, And my sister’s pride is hurt. She car- 
ries it with an air, as if she had made a complete con- 

uest. 

i Mrs. B. How ridiculous the girls are! your son has 
opened his mind to you, Sir John ? 

Sir John. He has, and 1 approve of his choice. I 
hope it is as agreeable to you as to his father. 

Mrs. B. I don’t know how to refuse my consent. 


Enter BYGROVE, L. U. E. 


Byg. [Listening.] What does all this mean 2? 

Dash. As I could wish. ‘There he is. 

[Seeing Brarove. 

Mrs. B. Since it h@& your approbation, Sir John, I 
believe I must yield my consent. I never thought to 
marry again, but since you will have it so— 

Sir John. Lady Bell, [ understand, is willing to do 
me the honour of being my daughter-in-law, , 

Lady Bell. Oh! ho, ho, ho! this makes amends for 
all. My dear aunt Bromley, are you imposed upon? 
Did you listen to the t:aitor's vows ?—The dear, perfi- 
dious 7—~ | [Laughs violently. 

Dash. He will soon be settled, Sir John, since there 
are now three rival goddesses contending for him. Mr. 
Bygrove, you are come in good time. 

Byg. What fool’s part are you to play new ? 

- [Coming forward. 

Mrs. B. Sir Jobn, I-desire I may not be nade your 

ort. Have not I here, under his hand, a declaration 
of his mind; here, in this copy of vermes, given to me 
by himself, an earnest of his affection ? 

‘Pady Bell. Verses, aunt? 

Lady Jane. Verses to you? 

Mrs. B. Verses to me: only hear, Sir John. [Reads] 
** I look'd, and 1 sigh'd, and I wish ‘d B could ‘ical 
And fain would have paid adoration.” 
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Lady Beli. Stay, stay; mine mic the same way. 
Takes out a paper. 

Lady Jane. The very words of mine. 

[Takes out a paper. 

Mrs. B. Will those girls have done 7? [ Reads. 
‘* But when I endeavour’d the matter to break,” 

Lady Beil. [ Reads. .] ‘* Still then I said least of omy 

passion. 

Mrs. B. Will you be quiet? |. . | Reads. 
** Still then I said least of my passion ; ‘ 

I swore to myself’”’— 

Lady Bell. [Reads fast.) ‘* And resolv’d I would 
try’’— 

Mrs. B. and Lady Bell. [ Reading together. 
‘* Some way my poor heart to recover. 

Lady Jane, Lady Bell, and Mrs. B. [Reading 
eagerly together.| ‘* But that was all vain, for I sooner 

could die, 
Than live with forbearing to love her.’ 

Lady Bell. Oh, ho, ho, ho! Mr. Daahwould, what 
a piece of work has he made ! | 

Dash. And the verses copied from Congreve. 

Lady Bell. Copied from Congreve ! 

[Laughs heartily. 

Sir John. I never was so covered with eevee ! 

[ Exit, 

Lady Bell. I never was so diverted in all my oli 

Dash. He has acted with great propriety upeR: the 
occasion. 

Mrs. 8. He has made himself very ridioulous. ite 
has exposed nobody but himself. Contempt is the only 
passion he can excite. A: crazy, mad, absurd— | 

[Tearing the paper. 

Lady Jane. An inconstant, wild, irresolute— = 

[Tears the paper. 

Lady Bell: Ha, ha, ha! so whimsical a character. 

[ Kisses the paper and exit, n. 

Dash. [To BYGrove. ] What shall I give you for 
vour chance ? | [erit, Rr. 

Byg. More than I'll give you for your wit. [Exit, 2. 


END OF ACT III, 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE I1.—An Apariment at Mrs. Bromuey’s. 


Enler DasHwouLp and Sir Harmy, M. D. 


ee eee 

Dash. This way, Sir Harry. Whilg-they are all en- 
gaged in the pleasures of the table, I want a word with 
you in private. Did you mark Miss Neville, at din- 
ner? 

Sir H. You know I did. And when Mrs. Bromley 
railed at her 

Dush. She railed at her with a littleness of spirit, 
that disgraced wealth and affluence, and gave to poverty 
the superior character. Were I at the head of such a 
fortune as yours, to choose a wife, she should be, the 
object of my affection. You like her, that’s clean,:., 

Sir H. But she does not like me, and that’s as clear. 
Somebody has done me a prejudice there. She re- 
ceived this letter, and gave it me to read. 

Dash. [Reads.\ ‘‘ To Miss Neville’—T[ Opens it.} 
Without a name. - 

Sir H. A poison'd arrow in the dark. 

Dash. ({Reads.} ‘‘ Anonymous letters are generally 
the effect of clandestine marriage ; this comes from a 
friend. If your honour, your virtue, and your peace of 
mind are worth your care, avoid the acquaintance of 
Sir Harry. He is the deceiver of innocence, and 
means to add your name to the list of those whom his 
treachery has already ruined. Make use of this hint, 
and act accordingly.’” A pretty epistle—[ Pauses. | Don’t 
1 know this hand ? So, so! I understand it, I can trace 
thiss say no more, Sir Harry: pursue Miss Neville the 
closer for this. Will you let sucha fellow as ,Malvil 
reb you ofa treasure ? | ne, : 

“Sir H. You don’t suspect hin}, ee 

Dash. Leave it all to me. Assure Miss Neville that 
this shall be cleared up. Hush! we are interrupted: go 
and join the company. — . : 





aey. Be 


_ Enter Matvin, M.D. | " 
‘Str H. Pshaw! plague! the company without you— 
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Dash. Very well; leave me now. [Exit Sir H., mM. pv. 
What’s the matter, Malvil ? | 

Mal. It will be over presently: a sudden sensation ; 
1 can’t bear to see others made: unhappy. Mrs. Brom- 
ley is a very valuable woman, but at times rather vio- 
lent. . 

Dash. And that’s much to be lamented, is not it? 

Mal. Youmay laugh at it, sir, but I think ita se- 
rious matter. dleft poor Miss Neville in a flood of 


bears: and-——here she comes. 
the: 


Enter Miss NEVILLE, M.D. 


Dash. Not rising from table se soon ? 

Miss N. Excuse me, sir, £ had rather not stay, 

Dash. Never mind Mrs. Bromley’s humours; come, 
we will all take your part. 

Miss N. I am not fit for company, sir. 

Dash. Lam sorry to lose you. [Crosses to ut.) VU 
ledve you with my worthy friend; he will administer 
corigolation. . { Hxit, w. 

Miss N. Was there ever such inhuman tyranny ? 
Insuited before the whole company ! | 

Mal. it hurts me to the quick. I could not have be- 
lieved her capable of such violence. 

Miss N. You saw that I gave her no provocation. 

Mal. It pains me to see what I do. ae 

Miss N. During the whole time of dinner it was on 
continued invective against me. | 

Mal. Millamour’s behaviour had disconcerted her. 
But that is no excuse. Goodness by fits, and genero- 
sity out of mere whim, can never constitute a valuable. 
character. 1am sorry to see you so afflicted. 

Miss N. You are very good, sir. co | 

Mal. No, I have no merit init; the instincts of my 
nature leave me no choice. IT have studied myself, and 
L find I am only good by instinct. Iam strangely inte- 
rested for you. I have ‘thought much of your situa-. 
tion: our time is short; they will be all rising from 
table presently. Attend to what I say: since Mrs. 
Bromley is so incessant in her tyranny, do as I already 
hinted to you. Withdraw from this house at once. 
Madame La Rouge has an apartment ready for you, 
You may there remain concealed. In the mean time, I 
shall be at work for you. Ishall prevail upon Mrs. 
Bromley to keep her word, about the five thousand 

E 
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pounds. That. added to what isin my power, will 
make a handsome settlement for you. 

Miss N. You heard what she said to Sir Harry. 

Mal. She wants to drive you to some act of despair ; 
perhaps to give you up a sacrifice to Sir Harry’s loose 
desires. , 

Miss N. Are you so clear about Sir Harry ? 

Mal, [ Aside.] ’Sdeath! I see she loves him. Here- 
after I will open a scene to astonish you, [Pauses and 
looks at her.| You never can be happyainder this roof. 
Mrs. Bromley will make this quarrel up, I know she 
will. The whole of her virtue consists in repentance, 
but what kind of repentance? A specious promise to 
reform her conduct, and a certain return of the same 
Vices. 

Miss N. She has made me desperate. J can stay 
here no longer. I’ll go back to the country: I shall 
there be at peace. | 

Mal. You will there be too much out of the way. 
When you are settled at Madame La Rouge’s, .the 
haughty Mrs. Bromley will see to what she has driven 
you, and for the sake of her character, will begin to re- 
lent. Sir Harry must not know where you are. He 
means your ruin, I am sorry to say it, but I can give 
you such convincing proof —— 


Enter Mrs. BRom ey, MD. 

Mrs.B. Do you goto your room, madam; let me see 
you no more to-day. 

Mal. It was a mere unguarded word that fell from 
Miss Neville. [Speaks to Mrs. BRomLEY aside.]| Milla- 
mour is ashamed of his conduct. He is under my in- 
fluence still; I shall mould him to your wishes. 

Mrs. B. [Aside to him.| I am a fool to think any 
more about him. Go to him; watch him all day; you 
will not find me ungrateful. [Lowd.] And pray tell those 
girls to come up stairs. [Exit Matvit, M.p.| Mighty 
well, madam; you must sit next to Sir Harry: you 
have no pretensions, have you? And you must vouch 
for Lady Bell, too? She does not love gaming ; that 
story is all calumny. Bespeak yourself a place in the 
stage coach; you shall quit this house, I promise 
you! .° ee = 
Miss N. It will be the last time I shall receive those 
orders, madam. ‘Your favours are so embittered, there 
is such a leaven of pride, even in your acts of beanty, 
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that I-cannot wish to be under any farther obligations. 
If doing justice to Lady Bell, if avowing my senti- 
ments, in the cause of so amiable a friend, can give you 
umbrage, I am not fit to remain in this house. 
| | | -  [Exit, a. 
Mrs. B. O brave! you shall travel. Give her a for- 
tune! No, let Lady Bell reward‘her. How! Milla- 
mour, as I live. , 


Enter MILLaMouR, M.D. 


Mil. Deliver me, fate; she here: madam—-I—I—I— 
you are not going to leave us, I hope. 


Enter Sir JOHN, L. 


Mrs. B. (Smiling at Mittamour.] And how can you 
look me in the face 7 

Mil. [Seeing Sin Joun.| I am glad you are come, 
sir, I wanted to—— 

Mrs. B. Perverse! What brings Sir John ? [ Aside. 
—I shall expect you above stairs, gentlemen. ! must 
try once more to fix that irresolute, inconstant man. 

: [ Exit, x. 
Sir John. What a day’s work have you made 
here! i : 

Mil. Sir! | 

Sir John, Can you expect any good fror all this? 
Ever doing and undoing! These proceedings are terri- 
ble to your father. | ; 

_ Mil. You know, sir, that to gratify you is the height 
of my ambition. ., 

Sir John. For shame! don’t imagine that you can 
deceive me any longer, Are you to be for ever in sus- 
pence? Always resolving, and yet never decided? 
Never knowing your own mind for five minutes. 

Mil. You seem exasperated, but I really don’t see 
the cause. oe 

Sir John. No? Can’t you feel how absurd it is to 
be always beginning the world? For ever in doubt? 
Day after day embarking in new projects, nay, twenty 
different projects in one day, and often in an hour? 

_ Mil. Spare my confusion: I feel my folly ; I feel it 
all; and let my future conduct | eo 

Sir John. George, can I take your word? IT know 
you have been at the gaming table. a 

Mil. The gaming table! 

£8 
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ir John. Say no more: I know it all: after the in- 
nce I have shown you, I now see that my hopes are 
all-to be disappointed. If you have a mind to atone for 
what is past, pursue one certain plan, and be somebody. 
The time now opens a new scene, and calls for other 
manners. Reform your conduct, and 1 shall be bappy. 
But Lam tired of this eternal levity; my patience is 
worn out. 1 shall stay no longer in this house, to be a 
witness of your absurdity. | Exit, v. 
Mil. I have made myself very ridiculous here. I 
can’t shew my face any more inthis family I'll go 
back to the Temple, and not marry these ten years. 
The law leads to great things: a seatin parliament, a 
vote or two against your consience, a silk gown, and a 
judge: that’s the course of things. [ll pursue my 
ambition. Honest friend, [Calls to a Servant) hist! 
oe friend, will you be so good as just to get me my 
at? 


Enter DasHwou.p, M.D 


Dash, (u.) No, I bar hats. What, going to desert 
us? The sport is just beginning. Bygrove has been 
lecturing his son, and quarrelling with Malvil. ‘Thy 
integrity of that honest gentleman is suspected at lagt, 
He was the worthiest nan in the world this morning, 
us good a creature as ever was born, but now he has 
sold hmiself to the widow. Lady Bell has been lively 
upon the occasion ; and Malvil, to support his spirits, 
has plied the Burgundy, till he looks the very picture of 
hypocrisy, with a ruddy complexion, anda sparkling eye. 

Mil. You may divert yourself, sir; [ have done with 
them all. 

Dash. But I can’t part with you: you shall join us; 
Malvil shall have no quarter: he will stick to his glass 
till his charity for his neighbour begins to stagger; 
then off drops the mask; he will have courage enough 
to rail at mankind, and his true character will come 
forth, like letters in lemon-juice before the fire. . 

Mil. Phot absurd! I am on the rack. Why did you 
force me to stay dinner! I have been so weak, so fri- 
volous. | | 

Dash. How so? Because you changed your men? 
There is nothing more natural. Don’t you see men 
doing the same thing every day? Down goes the old 
mansion; a new one rises; exotic trees smile on the 
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andscape, and enjoy the northern air; -and when the 
whole is finished, in less than a twelve-month, the auc~ 
tioneer mounts his pulpit. ‘* Pleasing contiguity’ — 

‘¢ Beautiful and picturesque scene’’—‘* Delectably fea- 
tured by Nature” —‘‘ Shall I say twenty thousand ?’’— 
Down it goes to the highest bidder, who pays his money, 
and runs away the next morning with an opera singer to 
Italy. 

Mil. [Laughing.| Why, yes, we see.those things 
every day. 

Dash. No doubt; men are fickle and inconstant. | 

Mil. Very true; it is the way through life; in the 
lowest rank, as well as the highest, You sha’n't see a 

urneyman weaver, but he has his disgust, like a lord, 
ae ehanges his lodging, his house of call, his barber, 
his field-preacher. 

*' Deak. Certainly ; and then there is a real charm in 
variety, Besides, what you did to-day was a mere 
frolic 

Mil. Nothing more: and that fellow, Malvil, was the 
occasion of it. My heart never rightly warmed to that 
man. [ shall never paorkelt him again. Affairs were in 
aright train, if he had not interposed. 

Dash. You shall have your revenge. 1 have a mine 
to spring, will blow him up—[ Laughs. |}—His advice 
to-day has served to produce the widow's character. 

Mil. Yes, it has given a display of her. [ Laughs. I 
How could she think me in earncett: aeeETy her! . 
would go into the army sooner. 

Dash. A good pretty trade, the army, if you are 
killed in battle, it is your affair; if you conquer, you 
may retire, and live very prettily upon half-pay. 

Mil. Very true: the law isa more certain road, — 

Dash. A good agreeable life the law is: for ever en- 
tangled in the cobwebs of Westminster-hall; and you 
help to spin them yourself into the bargain. 

Mil. And at the end of twenty years you are thought 
a good promising young man. 

Dash. In the meag time, you are constantly biring 
out your lungs, and ever in a passion about other epee 
ple’s affairs. 





Enter Lavy Bex. and Lapy Jane, M. oe 


Lady Bell. Come, sister, leave the men to themselves. 
Mr.. Dashwould, has ais! wit frightened. you away, t. 
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Mil. (Looking at her.] Look in her face and you 
fotget them all. | | 

Dash. Won't your ladyship have compassion on that 
gentleman ? 

Lady Bell. Compassion !—my sister and I, we hope 
for his protection ? 


Enter CAPTAIN BYGROVE, M. D. 


Capt. B. When you go away from company, Lady 
Bell, you draw every body in your train. 

Lady Bell. O! you have so overpowered me with 
civil and tender things ! 

Mit. [ Aside ] What does he follow her for? 

Lady Belt. A Vhonneur, gentlemen. [Goes up to MIL- 
LaMouR.| Uncle! Uncle Millamour, when you are 
married to my aunt, [ hope you will be kind to us both, 

: [ Curtsies, 

Mil. [Turning away.| Confusion! daggers! dagt 
ers ! 

E Lady Jane. | Curtsying.| May 1 salute you, uncle? 


Mil. Pho! this foolery ! [ Waiks away. 
Lady Bell. Let us give him all his titles !—Brother, 
when you marry my sister. { Makes a low curtsy. 


ra How can you, Lady arn 
ady Jane. Uncle !—Brother ! 
“Lady Bell. And Brother Uncle ! [ Both laugh. 
Mil. [Breaking away from them.) This is too much 
—No patience can endure it. [Turns to Lapy BELL.] 
Madam, this usage—[Lapy Bexut and Lapy JANE 
both laugh loud. | 
Lady Jane. Come, sister, let us leave him. 
| Evit, w. 
Lady Bell. Oh! ho! ho! I shatlexpire. (Going. 
‘Mil, Why will you torment me thus? [Takes her by 
the hand.| Am | to be for ever made your sport? 
Lady Beli. Oh you would not have me laugh. To 
be sure, when one considers, it ie a serious matter. 
And though Captain Bygrove [Pointing to him] has 
orders to be in love with me; @nd though he has de- 
clared himself in the warmest terms- - i 
Mit. Aud could you listen to him7 
Lady Bell. And yet after all your promises, when 
you had touched my heart— | [In a softencd tone. 
“Mil. Jealous of me by this light. Laiek 
Lady Beli. After all your faithless vows, to bred 
them as you have done, like a Turk, or a Jew, ora 
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Mahometan, [Crying] and leave me like Dido and 

7&neas, it is enough to break a young girl’s heart— 

[Crying bitterly.] So it is, it is—There, will that 

please you? [Bursts into a laugh. j PIE uncle ! my 

compliments to my aunt-— [Ezit, R. 
Mil. Damnation! 


Enter Sir Harry, ™. D. 


Sir. Har, Did not I hear somebody crying ? 

Mil. Yes, and laughing too. Captain Bygrove, you 
said something to Lady Bell, what was it, sir? 

Capt. B. What I desire the world to know; I love 
her, [adore her. My father has ordered it, Mrs. Brom- 
ley approves: Lady Bell encourages me; and I shall 
be the happiest of mankind. 

Mil. You and I must talk apart, sir. You know my 
rior claim. Attempt my life rather than my love. 
ou must think no more of her, sir: she is mine by 

every tie. and so I shall tell her ‘this moment. 
{ Exit, R. 

Dash. Now hold that resolution, if you can. 

Capt. B. Lhave maniged it well. 

Dash, Admirably ! 

Sir H. What does all this mean? Dashwould, you 
gre wanted in the next room. Malvil isin for it: he 
sits toasting Miss Neviile, while every idea fades away 
from his countenance, all going out one by one, and his 
eye sinks into all the dim vacuity of a brisk no mean- 
ing at all. 

Dash, (li look in upon them.—Bygrove, I see Miss 
Neville: let us give Sir Harry his opportunity. 

Enter Miss NEVILLE, R. 

Miss N. 1 thought Lady Bell was here; I beg your 
pardon, gentlemen. , 

Dash. Your company is always agreeable, is not it, 
Sir Harry? The gentleman will speak for himself. 
Come, Bygrove, I have occasion for you. 

[Exit with Cart. ByGrove, M.D. 

Sir H. »May I now presume, madam— _ 

Miss N. You choose pikes time but ill, Sir Harry. I 
have so many things to distract me, I cannot listen to 
you now 

Sir H. [Takes her hand. ] But you promised | to 
hear me; I have long beheld your sufferings. z 

Miss N. They de ‘not warrant improper liberties. 1: 
can be humbleas becomes my situation. 1 hope you 
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will not oblige me to shew that spirit, which virtue is 
as much intitled to, as the proudest fortune in the king- 
dem. - | 
Sir H. I mean you no disrespect. That letter is a 
black artifice to teaduce my character. - 
Miss N. Your character, I dare say, sir, will come 
out clear and unsullied. You will permit me to take 
care of mine. Itis all I have to value. I shall not 
continue any longer in this house. Mrs. Bromley has 
made it impossible ; I wish you all happiness, sir. 
[ Exit, wv. 
Sir H. 1 wonder what Dashwould will say to all this. 
I shall like to hear him: he will turn it to ajoke, I 
warrant him. No end of his pleasantry. [ Exit, R. 


Enter Matvit, inliquor, mu. p. Bycrove and Dasn- 
WOULD, R. 


Mal, Very well; make the most of it. Since you 
force me to speak, I say her character is a vile one. 

Byg. Here is a fellow whom wine only inspires with 
malice. 

Dash. Pho! malice! Malvil has no harm in him. 

Mal. You may talk of Mrs. Bromley, but she is as 
vile a character, as pide, and insolence, and avarice, 
and vanity, and fashionable airs, and decayed beauty 
can jumble together. 

Byg. Here’s a return for her hospitality ! 

Mal. Marry her, | say ; marry her, and try. 

Byg. You shall not have a shilling with Miss Ne- 
ville. | 

Mal. There, the secret’s out: you want to marry 
her, and make her break her word. Mankind’s a vil- 
lain! a medley of false friends, eloping wives, stock 
jobbers, and usurers ; wits that won’t write, and fools 
that will. —- [Sings. 
_ Bygy. Dashwould, you are a panegyrist, compared to 
this man. — 

Dash. Yes, he takes your trade out of your hands. 

Mal. She is Mrs. Bromley, the widow, and you are 
Mr, Bygrove, the widower, and so, bite the biter, 
that’s all. | 

Byg. His wit soars above you, Mr. Dashwould. 

Mul, Witis.a bad trade. Letters have no friends 
left in these degenerate times. Shew aman of letters 
te the first-of your nobility, and they will leave him to 
starve in a garret. Introduce a fellow, who can sing 
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a catch, write a dull political pamphlet, or remarks 
upon a Dutch memorial, or play off fire-works, and he 
shall pass six months in the country, by invitation, 
Meecenas died two thousand years ago, and you are not 
historian enough to know it, 

Dash. He makes a bankrupt of me. 

Byg. 1 have found him out: I know him now: a pre- 
tended friend, that he may more surely betray you. Go, 
and get some coffee to settle your head. 

{ Exit, Rr. 

Mal, Mrs. Bromley will settle your head. 

Dash. Let us take him up stairs he’Jl tumble over the 
tea-table, to shew his politeness. [Taking him by the 
arm.| Come, the ladies wait for us. 

Mal. Mankind, I say, is a villain! [ Sings. 


Enter Lavy BEu1, rR. 


Lady Bell. Bless me, Mr. Malvil! 

Mal. All Dashwould’s doing to expose a body. Do 
you look to Millamour, that’s what] say to you. 

Dash. He shan’t stay to plague your ladyship.— 
Come, Malvil, let us go and be tender of reputation 
above stairs. 

Mal. i'm always tender, and you are scurrilous. 

[Sings and exit, led by DasHwouLpD, Rk. 

Lady Bell. How Millamour follows me up aod down! 

charming ! here he comes. 


Enter MILLamovur, R. 


Mil. Lady Bell, allow me but one serious moment. 

Lady Bell. This bracelet is always coming off. 

[ Fiddles with it. 

Mil. Whatever appearances may have been, | burn 
with as true a passion, as ever penetrated a faithful 
heart. 

Lady Bell. laa and smiling.] 1 know he is mine. 
This silly obstinate bauble! What were you saying? 
Oh! making love again. 

Mil. By this dear hand I swear—[Seizes her haxd.] 

Lady Bell, Hold, bold, no violence. Give me my 
liberty, and thus 1 make use of it. 

[Runs away from. ial oe 


Eater Captain Bycrove, R. 


Lady Rell. [ Mecting him.] Oh! 1 have been he 
ing for you. How could you stay so long? 
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Capt. B. They detained me against my will. But 
you see [ am true to my appointment. 

Mil. [Aside to ByGrove.] Are you so? You shall 
keep an appointment with me. 

Ludy Bell. 1 was surrounded with darts and flames. 
That gentleman was for renewing the old story, but it 
is so ridiculous! 

[ Walks up the Stage with Cart. ByGROvVE. 

Mil. (c.) Distraction! to be insulted thus ! 

Lady Bell. {As she walks up.} You have prevailed 
upon me to be in earnest at last. Since your father 
has proposed it, and since you have declared yourself, 
why, if { must speak, get my aunt’s consent, and mine 
follows of course. 

Mii, (Listening.| If ever I forgive this. 

Capt. B. Mrs. Bromley has consented. [Then aside 
to Lapy BeEuu.] He has it; this will gall his pride. 

Mil. No end of her folly. I was bent on marriage, 
but now it’s all her own fault. And yet she knows my 
heart is fixed upon her. 

Lady Bell. | Walking down with Cart. Bycrove. ] 
You are so obliging, and I have so many things to say 
to you; but if people will not perceive, when they in- 
terrupt private conversation. 

Mil. If ever I enter these doors again, may the scorn 
of the whole sex pursue me. [Hxit, w. 

Capt. B. We have carried this too far. 

Lady Bell. The barbarous man, when he should have 
taken no denial, but have lain on the ground, implor- 
ing, beseeching—Delightful ! ! here he comes again. 

[Goes to Carr. BYGROVE. 


Re-enter Mituaxcur, Le 


Mil. [Walking upto Lavy Beur.] Is it not wueage: 
‘that bs can’t know your own mind for two minutes to- 
ether ? 
. Lady Bell. Ho! hot the assurance of that reproach: 
[ Walks away. 
Mil. {To Byerove.| Appoint your time and place : 
I anust have satisfaction for this. 
Capt. B. To-morrow morning, when the marriage 
ceremony is over. 
Mil. 1 shall expect you, sir. { Going. 
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Enter Lavy JANE, Le 


Mil, [Meeting her.] This is lucky. I was in quest 
of your ladyship. a | 

Lady Jane. tn quest of me, sir? 

Mil. (n quest of you, ma'am. [have been waiting 
for an opportunity, and, if the sincerest sorrow can ex- 
piate past offences. Here’s a chair, ma’am, 

Capt. B. (To Lapy Bett. 1 We may drive him to ex- 
tremities with Lady Jane: I'll leave you to recover 
your wanderer. [Fxit, Rr. 

Mil. [Sitting down., If you will permit me to as- 
sure you— 

. Lady Jane. But while my sister is my rival— 

Mil. Your sister’s charms carry their own antidote 
with them. If there is faith in man, I mean to atone 
for what is past. 

Lady’ Bell. [Coming forward.) So, so; with what 
pleasure she hears him! [Aside.] Did you speak to 
me, Mr. Millamour ? 

Mil. There was a time, ma’am!—[Turns to Lapy 
Jane.] Now she wants ‘to interrupt us: don’t let us 
mind her, and shell withdraw. 

Lady Bell, Wear the willow, Lady Bell! Nota 
word, sir; you are in the right: my spirits are too vio- 
lent for you; and though what I say is not absolutely 
wit—do you like wit? I’m sure you cught, for it is un- 
defineable, like yourself. 

Mil. [ Smiling. ] Thatisnotill said, — 

Lady Bell. (Sits at a distance.] Horrid! shall be 
vapoured up to my eyes. I’ll try my song, to banish 
melancholy. Where is that foolish guitar? 

Goes for it. 

Mil. Now her jealousy is at work. knew. she 
would be mortified. Let us agree to pique her pride 
and probe her to the quick. 

Lady Bell. Though I can’t sing, it diverts a body to 
try, [ Sits down and sings. 


SONG. —Lapy BELL. 


<3 fabrina, with that sober mien, 
The converse sweet, the look serene: 
Those eyes that beam the gentlest ray, 
And though she loves, that sweet delay ; 
Unconscious, seems each heart to take, 
And conquers for her subject’s sake ! 
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Mil. Vastly well! [Listens, smiles, looks at her, 
draws his chair near her, and beats time on her knee. 
Lady Beil. [Sings.] 
The tyrant Cynthia wings the dart, 
Coquetting with a bleeding heart ; 
Has cruelty, which all adore, 
Flights that torment, yet please the more: 
Her lover strives to break his chain, 
But can’t, such pleasure’s in the pain, 
Mil. Oh! charming! charming! [| Kisses her hand. 
Lady Bell. What are you about, you wretch? Only 
look, sister. I suppose, sir, when you have done, you 
will give me my hand again? 
Lady Jane. I promise you, sister, your triumph will 
be short. eek Exit, y. 
Lady Bell. How she flung out of the room! ~ “" 
[ Rises, and walks about. 
Mil. You know, Lady Bell, that I am yours by con- 
quest. I adore you still, and burn with a lover’s faithful 
fires. 
Lady Bell. Come, and have a dish of tea to cool 
ou Will you come? [Beckons him.| Won't you? 
ell, consider of it, and when you know your own 
mind, you may change it again. TArit. rn. 
Mil. There now! Every thing by turns, and nothing 
‘long. Fickle do they call me? A man must be fickle, 
who pursues her through all the whimsies of her tem- 
per. Admire her in one shape, and she takes another 
in a moment, 


One charm display’d, another strikes our view, 
In quick variety for ever new. [E£xit, nr. 


END OF ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 


SCENE 1.—A Room in Mrs. Bromley’s House. 


Enter MitLamour and DasnHwouLp, R. 


Mil. Am I to be sacrificed to your humour ? 

Dash. Ai I to be sacrificed to your absurdity ! 

Mil, When pleasantry is out of all time and place— 

a Why then I shall be tired of all time and 
place. 

Mil, Look ye, Mr. Dashwould, it is a time to be se- 
rious. The wit that wounds the breast of a friend, is 
the pest of society. 

Dash. What does all this mean, sir? What is it 
about ? 

Mil, \f [lost money at play, was it for you to carry 
the tale to my father? for you to subject me to his _re- 
proaches ? 

Dash. 1 don’t know by what fatality it happens, but 
that generally comes last, which ought to be mentioned 
first. Irepeated nothing to Sir John: who did? Do 
you ask that question? Malvil, sir, with his usual 
duplicity. - 

Mil. Malvil? He has this moment told me how 
pleasant you were upon the subject, and at my ex- 

ense, 
7 Dash. Yes, when he had revealed the whole, and with 
false tenderness lamented your folly. 7 i 

Mil, ’Sdeath! J understand it now. I have been ab- 
surd here. 

Dash. { don't dislike you for your absurdity: that 
serves to divert one: Malvil excites other feelings 
You know the character he gave you of Lady Bell. 

Mil. Yes, and all slander. 

Dash. 1 left him but now, representing you to Lady 
Rell in the same colours—and here—([Shews a letter} 
-~Here t have him fast. An anonymous letter against 
Sir Harry, sent for his own purposes to Miss Neviile. 
All his contrivance, dictated by himself, and written at 
an attorney’s desk. You know old Copyhold? 

Mil. Did he pen the letter ? 

Dash, One of his clerks was the soribe. The young 
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man is now in the house, at my request, and ready to prove 
Malvil the author. Here he comes—things are not ripe 
as yet. Say nothing now. 


Enter MALVIL, L. 


Mil, Walk in; you come opportunely. 

Mal. If I can be of any service— 

Mil. To be of disservice, is your province ; and when 
you have done the mischief, you can transfer the blame 
to others. 

Mal, | have been rather off my guard to-day. Iam 
not used to be overtaken in that manner: my head is 
not quite clear. | 

Mil. Then this business may sober you. What was 
your whisper to me about that gentleman ? 

Mat, That he treated with wanton pleasantry, 
what T thought a serious matter. I may mistake the 
means, but the end of my actions I can always answer 
for. Sir John might hear of the affair from another 

quarter, so to soften his resentment— 

Mil. You took care to excite it. 

Mal. {--I—I am apt to carry my heart at... ied 
tongue’s end. 

Dash. \ knew his heart was not in the right place. 

Mal, I. did not address myself to you, sir. 

Mil.. I know you have the grimace of character, Mr. 
Malvil, armed at all points with plausible maxims. 
But which of your maxims can justify the treachery of 
betraying the secret of a friend? Who does it, isa 
destroyer of all confidence ; and when he attempts to 
varnish his conduct, with the specious name of friend- 
ship, the malignity ‘strikes the deeper: artful, smiling 
malignity. 

Mal. 1 deserve all this. Friendship in excess is a 
fault. There are bounds and limits even to virtue, It 
would be well if a man could always hit the exact 
point, There: is, nee something voluptuous in 
meaning well. 

ae welh eApreseed ~Malvil! ha! ha! you are 
rig t 

Mil. No more of your musty sentences. 

Mal. Morals are not capable of mathematical demon- 
stration... And—now I recollect myself—it did not 
occur at first—it;was Madame La Rouge told the affair 
to Sir John. This gentleman here-——I suppose you will 
take his word; he says she hears every thing, tells 
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every thing, and he calls her a walking newspaper ;. net 
that she means any harm. I only mean to say— >. 

Dash, O! fie, don’t be to severe upon her. 

Mal. She said at the same time—you know her man- 
ner—she told Sir John, that you are in love with half 
a dozen, and will deceive them es and Lady Bell into 
the bargain. 

Mil. Distraction! she dare not say. it, This is another 
of your subterfuges. You kuow, sir, how.you traduced 
Lady Bell, and made that gentleman the author ef your 
own malevolence. At any other time and place, my 
sword should read you a lecture of morality. 

Mal. You are too warm: and since I see it is so, to 
avoid contention, I shall adjourn the debate. [ Exit, 1 L. 

Mil. Deceive "Lady Bell! Whoever has dared to 
say it? Madame La Rouge lives but a little way off. 
I'll bring her this moment, to cenfront this arch im- 
poster. [ Going, Le 

Dash. You'll be sare to return, 

Mil. This very night shall unmask him, . [ Exit, L. 

Dash. 1 shall depend upon you. Malvil shall an- 
swer to Sir Harry: all his artifices shall ne ning laid 
open. 


Enter BYGROvE, R. 


Byg. Mr. Dashwould, we are now good friends. 1 
have reposed a confidence in you. You know every 
thing between me and Mrs, Bromley, but. “you see how 
she goes on. 

Dash. And | see how you goon. You are,the dupe 
of your own policy. | 

Byg. How so. 

Dash. The widow's schemes are seconded by your 
own imprudence. Can’t you see, that if Millamour 
were once married out of your way, Mrs. Bromley 
would then be at ber last stake, and you might have 
some chance? And yet your son has it in command to 
defeat my friend Millamour with Lady Bell. 

Byg. How! light breaks in upon me. Gull that 1 
was! my-son shall marry Lady Jane directly. ‘ * 

Dash. To be sure; and the consequence is, thut Lady 
Bell declares for Millamour. 

Byg. Right: 1am for ever obliged to you ; TH go 
and speak to my son this mome nt; : Lady Jane shall ie 
his, without: delay. | s [Beit, R. 
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Dash. BO much for my friend, the Captain: I have 
settled his business. 


Enter Mrs. BromLey, L. 


Mrs. B. Mr. Dashwould, I am so distracted—a terri- 
ble business has happened, 

Dash. What’s the matter ? 

Mrs. B. Miss Neville! I can’t think what is become 
of her—she is not to be found, high or low. We have 
searched every where for her. What can be the mean- 
ing of this? 

Dash. Is Malvil gone? 

Mrs. B. This very moment; he has no hand in it. 
He sees, and pities my distress. He is gone to make 
inquiry. A girl that I was fond of, and never said an 
angry word to ! 

Dash. You have been remarkably mild. 

Mrs. B. You know how tender I have been of her. 
-——What can have put this into her head? How long 
has Millamour been gone ?7—I understand it now. This 
is his exploit. 

Dash. You wrong him. I will undertake to discover 
his plot for you. -_ 


Enter ByYGROVE, R. 


You can comfort the lady, sir; I shall return immedi- 
ately. [ Exit, p 
Py * ie May I take the liberty, madam— 
rs. Why torment me thus? You are all in the 
plot against me. 


Enter Lapy BEu., Lapy Jane, and CAPTAIN, 
ByGrovg, L. 


Mrs. B. There, Lady Bell, there is your lover run 
away with your cousin. 

Lady Bell. I can depend upon her. I can still ven- 
ture to answer for her honour. 

Bug: She will come back, you need not alarm your- 
se 

Mrs.B. You have seduced her, for any thing I 
know. I am distracted by you all, and will hear no 
more. Naan Re 

Byg. Mrs. Bromley, permit me to say a wor 

[ Exit, 2. 

Lady Bell, f hope there is nothing amiss. I can 

rely upon Miss Neville’s discretion; I think I can. 


Come, sister, Jet: -us. go:and: inquire:—[ Going; Books 
back. j—Hey ! you two are staying, to say delicate 
things to each other. 

Capt. B. Our difficulties, you know, are at an end. 
I have my father’s orders to follow my own inclination. 
Had Millamour staid, I have a plot would have fixed 
him your ladyship‘’s for ever. 
_ Lady Jane. And we sha’n’t see him again this month, 
perhaps. 

Lady Beli. Let him take his own way. I am only 
uneasy about Miss Neville at present. 


Enter DasHwouLp, R. with a letter in his Kane: 
Dash. This way, you are wanted: I have a letter 


here that discovers all. [ Exit, KR. 
Lady Bell. But what does it say ? Let us go and 
hear it directly. : [Exeunt, r 


SCENE Il.—An Apartment at Madame La Rouge’s. 


Enter MILLamMour and La Rovek, tb. 


Mil. Have you sent to Dashwould? 

La Rou. Yes, I have send him letter, _ 

Mil. Miss Neville here, you say? 

La Kou, She come’an hour ‘ago, all in tear. 

Mil, Then she is safe.—You are sure you never said 
any thing to Sir John about the gaming business ?— 
You did not say that I should deceive Lady Bell? . 

La Rou. Monsieur Malvil, he tell you so? » = 

“Mil. Yes; and I tremble for the consequence. . 

La Rou It is one great villain—I great respect for 
you. Vous etes aimable. Monsieur Malvil, he is great 
fripon. And I ver sorry he be marry to Mademoiselle 
Neville. : 

Mil. Married to her? 

La Rou. You not know it 1—He i is marty: to hep dis 
day.—He take my apartment tree week ago. He.not 
have it known dat he is marry for five or six day ; write 
letter to me dis afternoon: he must be let in ver pri- 
vate; de servant not to see him; go upde back ‘stairs to 
her room, and.so I aa ire est faite. | 

‘Mil. And thus he has seduced her from her relations, 
Let mesee the letter, AAeagie, the letter. 

“« Madame ta Rouge, 
_** Miss Neville. has.this day giv ven me her: hand: in 
wiarriage, ‘I would sot have it known fer some time 
58 
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Conduct me to her apartments, unkriown to your ser- 
vants.: The way up the back stairs will be best. Your 
secrecy Shall be rewarded by 

**MarTIN Matvit.”’ 

‘La Row. I not tink him so bad to talk of me, and 
tell such parcel of story, vid not one word of true. 

Mil. So ; here he is in black and white. To come pri- 
vately, is he? If Ecould detain him here, and prevent 
all means of his er a 

La Rou. Escape? Up back stairs, he must come 
through dat apartment 3—[Pointing to a door in the 
back sccne.|—I turn de key in de back door; voila 
votre prisonier ; he is prisoner. 

Mil. Exquisite woman! I’ll lock this door, and se- 
cure the key.—[ Locks the door in the back scenc.|— 
Hush! [A rap at the street deor. 

La Rou. Le voila: he come now. 

Mil. Fly, let him in; send once more to Dashwould ; 
I want him this instant; fly, dispatch. 

La Row. I do all vat you bid me. [ Bxit, wv. 

Mil. It is honest of her to make this discovery. If 
this be Malvil—a soft whisper that—[ Listens. ]—it is 
he, I hear his voice—I shall have the merit of defeat- 
ing villainy, and protecting innocence.—Don’t I hear 
Miss Neville! Miss Neville! 


Enter Miss N&eVILLE, R. 


Miss N. Madam La Rouge !—Oh, sir! what brings 
you hither? 

Mil. It is your interest to hear me; your happiness 
depends upon it 

Miss N. Alas! I fear he is too rash. 

Mit. Command your attention, and listen to me: Mal- 
vil has planned your ruin. 

Miss N. Impossible! he has too much honour: why 
will you alarm me thus? I am; unfortunate, and you 
sir, need not add to my afflictions, 

Mil, You have trusted yourself to a villain: he 
means, at midnight, to gain access to your person, to 
triumph over your honour, and then leave you to remorse, 
to shame, me misery. Read that letter.—[ Gives it her, 
and she reads it to herself, |—She’s an amiable girl, and 
I dare say, will make an admirable wife.— Hark! [hear 
himin yonder..rcom... Suppress. each wild emetion of 
surprise and wait the event. 
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Miss N. L-canscarce believe what Yread.: , "What have 
I done? aa ' [Weeps. 
Mil. T will direct you; rely upon me. 


Enter Dasuwoutp, Lapy BELL, and Lapy Jang, tu. 


Dash. La Rouge has told us the whole story. 

Mil. Hush! no noise. 

Lady Bell. My sweet girl, how could you frighten me 
so? 

Miss N. 1 blush for what { have done: but Mrs. 
Bromley’s cruelty drove me to despair. | 

Lady Jane. My dear, all will be well: don’t flurry 
yourself. 

Lady Bell. Though my aunt vexed you, why run 
away from me? 


Enter Mans. Bromuey, Byerove, Sir Harry, and 
CaPpTain ByGROVE, L. 


Mrs. B. Where is this unhappy girl? 
Mil, A moment’s patience. 


Enter Mavame La Roveg, tL. 


Mil, 1s he safe? 

La Row He is dere in de room as safe as in Bastile. 

Mil. Speak to him through the door: now all be 
silent. : 

La Rou. Monsieur Malvil, open de door. 

Mal. [ Within, M. pb. a Do you open it, you have the 
key. 

La Rou. De key, it is dere: Miss Neville, it is 
gone to bed; all de house asleep: I in de dark; now is 
your time. 

Mil. [To La RovuGe ] Hush; here is the key. 

(Takes away the tights. 
Mal. [ Within. ] Will you dispatch? . 
ta Row. Attendes : here is de key: I let you out. 
[ Unlocks the ache 


Enter Matvin, M.D. 


Mal. Allin darkness: is she gone to bed. | 

La Row. [ Leading in) She wait for you: vere was 
you married ? 

Mal. St. James’s. parish : Sir Harry has not suc- 
ceeded ; —r ofers me.. Say nothing of it yet awhile. 

La Row. not a vord: tenez, i get By ae fer 
yuu. [Hrtt, 1. 
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“Mal. So; I have cartied my ‘point. The family 
will be glad to Peon ‘up the affair, to ayoid the dis- 
grace. 


Eater Mapame La Roves, wv. with Lights. 


La Row. Ah! you look en ecuvalier; ver good 
apartment for you ; and dere is good picture. And dis 
room is wel furnish: look about yout more picture, 
and all original. [ Turns him to the company. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! your servant, Mr. Malvil! 

Mal. Hell and confusion ! 

Mil. (Taking him by the arm.] There are bounds 
and limits even to virtue. 

Dash. [At his other arm.} Morals are capable of 
mathematical demonstration. 

Lady Bell, [To Miss Nevitwe.] Let us withdraw 
from all this bustle. Sir Harry, step this way, I want 


you 
(Exit with Miss Nev. Lapy Jane, and Sir H. x. 
Dash. This is all according to the fitness of things.” 
Mii. disdain voluptuous in meaning well. | 
Byg. Dashwould, your ridicule is now in season ‘to 
expose such a character. He is fair game, and Rurtt 
him down as you please. 
Mal. The fiends are about me!—Mr. Bygrove, you 
are a thinking man, I appeal to you 
Mil. I appeal to this letter, sir. 
Omnes. ia. ha, hat | 
Mal. The letter is forged—let me see it. 
[Swatches at it. 
Dash. And I have another proof! this anonymous 
scrawl, written by your direction, and sent to Miss 
Neville, to give a stab to the character of Sir Harry 
Doyou -deny it, sir? Your secretary is now in the 
house; I brought him with mes he is ready to prove 
you the author of this mean, clandestine mischief. 
Mal. All fatse; alta forgery. Where is this French 
impostor? Where is your witness, sir ?—[ 7'o Dasn.] 
—Til put them both to the proof this moment 


| [hrit, w. 
Dash. No private:patlying, — [Hxrit, 
Byg. No; we must all hear. — Exit, 
rs. B. Wes; all must heat, Exit, 
[Going., u 


‘Mil. My presence may be fheodeéary.. 
Capt. B Mi aoa, stay ‘and give me joy. 
of what? 4 
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Capt. B. The. idol of my heart! . Bo moreem sakes 
her mine. ne 

Mil. Well, I give you joy. Who is she? : 

Capt. B. My Lady Bell, thou dear fellow: come, tet 
us go and see what they are about. 

Mil. Let us go and see who shall cut the other's 
throat. 

Capt. B. A pleasant employment. 8 

Mil. You shall tear this heart out, before you tear 
Lady Bell from me. 

Capt. B. Very well; have your frolic.—This works 
as I could wish. [Aside.— Crosses and exit, L. 

Mil. Despair and frenzy! if she is capable of a 
treachery like this— 


Enter Lapy Bett, Rk. 


Lady Bell. You have done some good at last, Mr. 
Millamour. 

Mil. Lady Bell!—[Pauses, and looks at her.|—1 

once thought—but you will break my heart. 

Lady Bell. Vt will bend a little, but never break. 

Mil, Will you listen to me? There is a tyrant fair, 
and you have interest with her; you can serve me; all 
the joys of life are centered there. 

Lady Bell. [Smiles aside.| He is mine against the 
world, And so you want my interest? That's lucky, 
for I have a favour to request of you. 

Mil, 1s there a favour in the power of man, you may 
not command at my hands ? 

Lady Bell. You are very good, sir; there is a per- 
son, but the levity of hig temper— 

Mil. [Aside.| She means me.—Your beauty will re- 
claim him. 

Lady Bell. {Smiles at him.| May I rely open: you? 

Mil. What an angel look there was ea crud j-and 
do you ask the question ? 

Lady Bell. When sincere affection— 

Mil. \t is generous to own it. 

Lady Bell. And since the impression made by— 

Mil. Do not hesitate. 

Lady Bell. Made by Captain Bygrove— | | 

Mil, Made by Captain Bygrove. { Turns away. 

Lady Bell. "That wounds deep — age ee) if you 
halle assist my fond, fond hopes t will be generous 

ndeed, 

Mil, This is a blow I never looked for. —| Aside. |— 


oe 
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Yes, ‘ma'am, it will be generous—and is return, if you 
will intercede for me with Lady Bell—pho! with a— 
with Lady Jane, Isay—lI say if you will intercede for 
me with Lady Jane— 7 | 
Lady Bell. Oh! by all means. And as I approve 
of your choice—( He walks away, she foiloms him.] 
—I hope you will approve of mine; and by mutual 
acts of friendship, we may promote each other’s happi- 
ness. 
| Enter DASHWOULD, L. 


Dash. Malvil is detected. | 

Lady Bell. And Sir Harry has settled every thing 
with Miss Neville. Go and wish him joy.—[Ezit 
Dasu. r.|—-My sweet friend will be happy at last. 

[ Going. 

Mil. [Taking her hand.] But you won’t marry the 
Captain ? 

Lady Bell, Will you make interest for me? 

Mil. How can you torment me thus? 
_ Lady Bell. You have done some service, and you 
may now entertain a degree of hope.—[Smiling. at 
him. |-~But have you another copy of verses for my 
aunt ? 

Mil. How can you ?—[ Kisses her hand. |—She yields, 
and I am blessed indeed. 


Enter Miss NEVILLE, Sir Harry Lovewit, Lapy 
Jane, and CarpTAIN BYGROVE, R. 


Lady Bell. Here, Sir Harry, in the presence of this 

company, I give you, in this friend of mine, truth, 

ood sense and virtue. Take her, sir, and now you 
ave got a treasure. 

Sir H. [To Miss Nevitve.] It shall be my pride to 
raise you to that sphere of life, which your merit, and 
your sufferings from— {[Leoks at Mrs, Bromuey. 

Mrs. B. Why fix.on me, sir? | 

Sir H, They are much mistaken, who can find no 
way of shewing their superior rank, but by letting 
their weight fall on those, whom fortune has placed 

beneath them. in ee : ee es 

Dash. And that sentiment, however I may rattle, I 
wish impressed upon all the patrons of poor relations 
throughout his majesty’s dominions. Lahti 

‘Miss N. [Crosses to Mus. B.| Mrs. Bromley, I have. 
much to say to you. My obligations ta; youl ghall 
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never forget. I am not ashamed, ever in vee a presence 
of Sir Harry, to own the distress i in bat be Oak 
me. If at any time I have given offence; if um 
displeasure, { have been impatient, you will anew oh 
an education that raised me._much above my circunstan- 
ces. That education shall teach me to act as becomes 
Sir Harry's lady, with affection, with duty to him ; 
ani to you, madam, with gratitude, for that bounty 
which saved me from calamity and ruin. 

Mrs. B. Your words overpower me. I fee] that I 
have dowe wrong. I rejoice at your good fortune: 
your merit deserves it. 

[Ske takes her hand—they retire a little up the Stage. 

Dash. Why this is as it should be. Mr. Bygrove, 
I hope soon to wish you joy. 

Byg. Compared to Malvil, thou art an honest fellow, 
and I thank you. 

Dash. Millamour, is there no recompence for your 
virtue ? in a modern comedy, you would be rewarded 
with a wife. 

Mil. Lady Bell has more than poetical justice in her 
power. I wish Sir John were here: he would now see 
me reclaimed from every folly, by that lady. 

Mrs. B. [Advancing between Dasuwou np and By- 
Grove. Miss N. ts now with Sin Harry.] If it is 
so, I congratulate you both. 

Lady Bell. It is even so, aunt: the whim of the 
present moment. Mr. Millamour has served my ami- 
able friend, and I have promised him my hand—and so 
—[ Crosses to him, and holding up both her hands |— 
which will you have? Puzzle about it, and know your 
own mind, if you can. 

Mil. With rapture thus I snatch it to my heart. 

Lady Bell. Sister, what nunnery will you go to? Mr, 
Bygrove, command. your son to take her. 

Capt. B. That command I have obeyed already. 

Lady Jane. Since the truth must out; we made use 
of a stratagem to fix my sister and that gentleman. 

Lady Bell. To fix yourself, if you please. I knew 
you would be married before me. 

Mil. Dashwould, give me your hand. Your wit shall 
enliven our social hours, and while I Jaugh with you at 
the events of life, you shall see me endeavour to weed 
out of my own mind every folly. 

Dash. You do me honour, sir; and if Mr. Bygrove 
will now and then give and take a "joke——~ 
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« Byg. As often as you please :—but take my advice, 
land don’t lose your friend for your joke. 
* Dash. By no means, Mr. Bygrove—except now and 
then, when the friend is the worst of the two. 

Mil. The varieties of life, till now, distracted my 
attention. 

But when our hearts victorious beauty draws, 

We feel its pow’r, and own its sov’reign laws ; 

To that subservient all our passions move, 

And even my constancy shall spring from love 


POSITION OF THE CHARACTERS AT THE 
FALL OF THE CURTAIN. 


Dash Lady J. Cap. B. Lady Bell- Mil. Miss N. Sir H: Mrs. B. Byg. 
R L. 


THE END 
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more than supplied by his rich and inexhaustible fancy. 
He fairly tilted at all he met—at any body and every 
body—bawds, parsons, and auctioneers—nabobs, lec- 
turers, and virtuosos—wits, cits, quackdoctors, and 
cockney captains—old maids, and widows bewitched— 
are alternately shown up on his whimsical canvass. He 
has been justly styled the English Aristophanes, for his 
wit ever ran riot; and, when in pursuit of a jest, he 
would overleap, or break down the fences of decency 
and sobriety rather than miss his game. His portraits 
are for the most part well-known characters of the day ; 
and his satire was so pointed and personal, that its 
objects were instantly recognized, and too often became 
Standing jests with those who are ready to laugh at any 
body’s follies but their own. Whatever this original 
genius conceived, he could likewise exhibit in propria 
persond—he appeared belore the audience in the double 
capacity of author and actor. Sam invenit et fecit. This 
dangerous quality he did not always exercise with due 
discretion. Abundant mirth has been extracted from a 
squint, a wry nose, and a wooden leg. Churchill thus 
reprobates the indulgence of this cruel and mischievous 
sport: 

. * Een J, whom nature cast in hidvous mould, 
Whom, having made, she trembled to behold, 


Beneath the joad of mimicry may groan, 
And find that nature’s errors are iny own.” 


The farces of Foote have shared the fate that generally 
attends those productions built on individual singula- 
rities, rather than general manners. In the closet they 
are understood but by those who know what particular 
Characters are intended to be ridiculed, and they are 
altogether lost to the stage. Many of them are perhaps 
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too broad for exhibition ; but they are so plentifully 
seasoned with wit and whim, that, as pictures of life and 
manners gone by, they will alw uys prove interesting and 
curious. 

An exception to this remark is The Mayor of Garratt, 
which has always kept possession of the stage, and is 
still likely to do so, as long as adequate representatives 
can be found for the two principal characters, Major 
Sturgeon and Jerry Sneak; the former, a redoutable 
fishmonger— 


“ A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town ;” 


and a worthy compeer of those invincible heroes, Lieu- 
tenant Pattypan, Ensign Tripe, and Captain Shears, 
who were one and all robbed, cruelly beaten, and strip- 
ped by a single footpad! The major is a military swag- 
gerer, a city Bobadil, of equal cowardice and pretension, 
and a gallant to boot—for he finds favour in the sight of 
Mrs. Sneak, to whom (to use bis own emphatic ex- 
pression), ‘‘ Cleopatra was but a washerwoman ! ” 
We hardly know which to admire most, his trusty broad- 
sword, his formidable jack-boots, or his cockney com- 
plimentsand valour. Foote wrote the character for him- 
self, and it stands recorded as one of his most capital 
performances. 

Jerry Sneak, (Tom Weston’s chef-d'auvre,)is a hero of 
avery different cast.—He has not, nor does he pretend 
to have, the soul of a grasshopper. We are puzzled 
whether to laugh or to cry at him. We stand like 
Garrick, between Tragedy and Comedy ; his ludicrous 
distresses pulling us one way, and his positive miseries 
the other,—the half-crown a veek, and the longing 
lingering look that he casts at that nolz me langere, a bit 
of the brown, having equal claims on our laughter and 
comniseration. Jerry is the most whimsical picture of 
the tame, henpecked cuckold (not even excepting 
Barnaby Brittle) that the stage affords; and the only 
drawback to our mirth is the forlorn imbecility and help- 
lessness of the poor creature. Mrs. Sneak is a virago 
and a wanton. The Bruin family, we presume, were in- 
introduced merely for the sake of contrust—they are not 
over entertaining. SirJacob Jollup is a true city knight, 
= enrent consequential, and vulgar. 

_ This farce is not entirely origiunal—the characters of 
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Sneak and Bruin, and their respective wives, being sug- 
gested by those of Bisket and Fribble, in Shadwell’s 
humorous and neglected comedy of Epsom Wells. It de- 
rives its name from an ancient custom, more honoured. 
in the breach than the observance. The election scene is 
a just satire on the mobility and their creatures, who are 
alternately patriotic and eloquent, as gin or beer inspire 
them. The notorious Jeffrey Dunstan, (** a Whig of high 
renown, sir ‘”’) was one of the most celebrated of Gar. 
ratt’s mayors. 

We can conceive nothing in comic acting beyond 
Russell’s Jerry.— His trepidation and terror when the 
well-known alarum of Mrs. Sneak rings in his ears, and 
his conflict with the bandboxes, were exquisitely ludi- 
crous, as were his piteous lamentation “that ever I 
should see my Molly veep /” and his cockering and spi- 
riting himself up to assume his authority and behave like 
a man—the very mode of doing which the more strongly 
exhibited his poverty of spirit! His looks and dress 
were appropriate and comical—his Tyburn bob, and 
queer little round hat—his blue lips, and pointed red 
nose! Dowton's Major Sturgeon was just what it should 
be, bombastical and bluff.— His description of the tield- 
day and of the stage-coach adventure was excellent, 
and his love-scenes with Mrs. Sneak were exhibited with 
that oily fatness for which Dowton is so remarkable, 
His general appearance reminded us strongly of Foote, 
as he is represented in the well-known picture of him in 
this character, painted by Zoffuny. : 

> D—G. 


STAGE DIRECTIONS. 


The Conductors of this work print no Plays but those which they 
have seen acted. The Stage Directions are given from their owa 
personal observations, during the most recent performances, 


EXITS and ENTRANCES. 

R. means Right; L. Left; D.V. Door in Flat; R.D. Right 
Door ; L. D. Lefé Door ; 3. BK. Second Entrunce; U. E. a 
Entrance ; M. D. Middle Door. 

RELATIVE POSITIONS. 


R. means Right ; L. Left ; C. Centre; R.C. ASM o Cente : 
L. C. Left of Centre. 


R, RC. (om . LC. . | ; le : 4 
*,*The Readcris supposed tobe on the Stage, facing the Auaiest . 


Costume. 


SIR JACOB.JOLLUP.—Brown coat and waistcoat, 
black breeches, white stockings, and shoes. 

MAJOR STURGEON.—Scarlet regimental coat, 
scarlet and flowered waistcoat, scarlet breeches, huge 
black boots, and gold laced cocked hat. 


JERRY SNEAK.—Crimson coat. bordered white 
waistcoat, black breeches, white stockings, and shoes, 

CRISPIN HEELTAP.—Brown jacket and cap, red 
breeches, 

BRUIN.—Brown coat, waistcoat and breeches, . 


SNUFFLE.—Black coat and breeches, flowered 
waistcoat. 


MRS. SNEAK.—Blue sarsnet gown trimmed with 
crimson ribbon, crimson silk scarf. 


MRS. BRUIN.—Green silk gown, and coloured 
scarf. 


Cast of the Characters as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, October 1824 


Sir Jacob Jollup.....scee.e+ Mr. Williams. 
Major Sturgeon.... ..+. +... Mr. Dowton. 
Jerry Sneak..... wecccccccoe Mr, W. West. 
Crispin Heeltap........ 6... Mr. Ebsworth. 
Bruin.... eoueee 2008 coeses Mr. Lee, 
Snuffle ....ceeeseeces eooooe Mr, Coates. 
Mrs. Sneak--cccoscsvvcescoove Mrs. C. Jones, 
Mrs, Briiteces covesscevese Miss Wood. 


The Mayor of Garratt. 


ACT 1. 
SCENE I.—Sir Jacob Jollup’s House at Garratd. 


Enter Sir Jacop JouLup, k. 
Sir J. Roger. 
Enter RoGer, u. 


Roger. Anan, sir! 

Sir J. Sir, sirrah! and why not Sir Jacob, you ras- 
cal? Is that all your manners? Has his majesty dubb’d 
me a knight for you to make me a mister? Are the can- 
didates near upon coming ? 

Roger. Nic Goose, the tailor from Putney, they say, 
will be here in a crack, Sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Has Margery fetch’d in the linen ? 

Roger. Yes, Sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Are the pigs and the poultry lock’d up in the 
barn? 

Roger. Safe, Sir Jacob. 

Sir J. And the plate and spoons in the pantry 2 

Roger. Yes, Sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Then give me the key; the mob will soon be 
upon us; and all is fish that comes to their net. Has 
Ralph laid the cioth in the hall ? 

Roger. Yes, Sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Then let him bring out the turkey and chine, 
and be sure there is plenty of mustard; and, d’ye hear, 
Roger, do you stand yourself at the gate, and be care- 
ful who you let in. 

Roger. I will, Sir Jacob. (Exit, v. 

Sir J. So, now I believe things are pretty secure.— 
But [ can’t think what makes my “daughters so late ere 
they—[A knocking ut the gate.| Who is that, Roger? 

Roger. [ Without.] Justice Sturgeon, the ishmonger, 
from Brentford. 

Sir J. Gad’s my life! and major to the Middlesex 
militia. Usher him in, Roger. 
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Enter Masor STURGEON, L. 


I could have wish’d you had come a little sooner, Major 
Sturgeon. 

Major S. Why, what has been the matter, Sir Jacob ? 

Sir J. There has, Major, been here an impudent pill- 
monger, who has dar’d to scandalize the whole body of 
the bench... 

Major S. Insolent companion ! had I been here, I 
would have mittimus’d the rascal at once. 

Sir J. No no, he wanted the Major more than the ma- 

istrate: a few smart strokes from your cane would 
hare fully answer’d the purpose.—Well, Major, our wars 
are done; the rattling drum and squeaking fife now 
wound our ears no more. 

Major 8. True, Sir Jacob, our corps is disembodied ; 
so the French may sleep in security. 

Sir J. But, Major, was it not rather late in life for 
you to enter upon the profession of arms? 

Major S. A \ittle awkward in the beginning, Sir Jacob; 
the great difficulty they had was, to get me to turn out 
my toes ; but use, use reconciles all them kind of things : 
why, after my first campaign, [no more minded the noise 
of the guns than a flea-bite. . 

Sir J. No! 

Major S. No. There is more made of these matters 
than they merit. For the general good indeed I am 
glad of the peace ; but as to my single self—and yet 
we have had some desperate duty, Sir Jacob. 

Sir J. No doubt. 

Major S Oh! such marchings and counter-marchings, 
from Brentford to Ealing, from Ealing to Acton, from 
Acton to Uxbridge; the dust flying, sun scorching, men 
sweating !—Why, there was our last expedition to 
Hounslow ; that day’s work carried off Major Molossas. 
Bunhill-fields never saw a braver commander! He was 
an irreparable loss to the service. 

Sir J. How came that about ? . 

Major S. Why, it was partly the Major’s own fault; I 
advised him to pull off hisspurs before he went upon 
action ; but he was resolute, and would not be rul’d. 
_ Sir J. Spirit !—zeal for the service. a 

Major S. Doubtless. But to proceed: in order. to 

et our men in good spirits, we were quartered at 
histleworth the evening before. At day-break, 
regiment formed at Hounslow town’s end, as it migh® 
about here. The Major made a fine disposition: on we 
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marched, the men all in high spirits, to attack the gib- 
bet where Gardel is hanging ; but turning down a narrow 
Jane to the left, as it might be about there, in order to 
possess a pigsty, that we might take the gallows in 
flank, and at all events secure a retreat, who should come 
by but a drove of fat oxen from Smithfield. The drums 
beat in the front, the dogs bark’d in the rear, the oxen 
set up a gallop; onthey camethundering upen us, broke 
through our ranks in an instant, anc threw the whole corps 
in confusion. 

Sir J. Terrible! 

Major S. The Major’s horse took to his heels; away 
ne scour’d o’er the heath. That gallant commander 
stuck both his spurs into his flank, and for some time 
held by his mane; but in crossing a ditch, the horse 
threw up his head, gave the Major a dowse in the chops, 
and plump’d him into a gravel-pit, just by the powder- 
mills. ; 

Sir J. Dreadful ! 

Major S. Whether from the fall or the fright, the 
Major mov'’d off ina month. Indeed it was an unfortu- 
nate day for us all. 

Sir J. As how? 

Major S. Why, as captain Cucumber, lieutenant Patty- 
man, ensign Tripe, and myself, were returning to town 
in the Turnham-green stage, we were stopp’d near the 
Hammersmith turnpike, robb’d, cruelly beaten, and 
stripp’d by a single footpad. 

Sir J. An unfortunate day indeed ! 

Major S, But, in some measure to make me aluenes, I 
got the major’s commission. . 

Sir J. Youdid? : 

Major 8. O, yes, I was the only one of the corps 
that could ride ; otherwise we always succeed of course : 
no jumping over heads, no underhand work among us ; 
all men of honour; and | must do the regiment the jus- 
tice to say, there never was a set of more amiable 
officers. 

Sir J. Quiet and peaceable. 

Major S. As lambs, Sir Jacob. Excepting one box- 
ing bout at the Three Compasses in Acton, between 
captain Sheers and the colonel, concerning a game at 
all-fours, I don’t remember a single bebe 

Sir J. Why, that was mere mutiny ; the captain ought 
to have been broke. 7 

Mojur 8, He was; for the colonel not only took away 
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his cockade, but his custom; and! don’t think poor 
captain Sheers has done a stitch for him since. 

Sir J. But you soon supplied the loss of Molossas ? 

Major S. In part only: no, Sir Jacob, he had great 
experience ; he was train’d up to arms from his youth : 
at sixteen. he trail’d a pike in the Artillery-ground ; 
at eighteen, got a company in the Smithfield pioneers ; 
and by the time he was twenty, was made aid-de-camp 
to Sir Jeffrey Grubb, knight, alderman, and colonel of 
the yellow. 

Sir J. A rapid rise ! 

Major §S. Yes, he had a genius for war; but what I 
wanted in practice, [ made up by doubling my dili- 
gence. Our porter at home had been a Serjeant: of 
marines ; so after shop was shut up at night, he us’d to 
teach me my exercise ; and he had not to deal with a 
dunce, Sir Jacob. 

Sir J. Your progress was great. 

Major S. Amazing. In a week T could shoulder, 
and rest, and poize, and turn to the right, and wheei 
to the left ; ; and in less than a month IT could fire with- 
out winking or blinking. 

Sir J. A perfect Hannibal ! 

Major S. Yes, 1 was a cannibal. Ah, and then I 
learnt to form lines, and hollows, and squares, and evo- 
lutions, and revolutions. Let me tell you, Sir Jacob, 
it was lucky that monsieur kept his myrmidons 
at home, or we should have pepper’d his flat-bottom’d 
boats. 

Sir J. Ay, marry, he had a marvellous escape. 

Major S. We would a- -taught him what a Briton can 
do, who is fighting pro arvis and focus. 

Sir J. Pray, now, Major, which do you look upon as 
the best disciplin’d troops, the London regiments, or 
the Middlesex militia? 

Major 8. Why, Sir Jacob, it does not become me to 
say, but, lack-a-day, they have never seen any ser- 
vice. Holiday soldiers! Why, I don’t believe, un- 
less indeed upon a lord-mayor’s day, and that mere 
matter of accident, that they were ever wet to the skin 
in their lives. 

Sir J. Indeed ! 

Major S. No! soldiers for sunshine, cockneys ; they 
have not the appearance, the air, the freedom, the jenny 
sequoi that—-Oh, could you but see me salute! “Vou 
have never a spontoon inthe house? ae) 
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Sir J. No; but we could get you a shove-pike. 

Major S. No matter. Well, Sir Jacob, and how are 
your fair daughters, sweet Mrs. Sneak, and the lovely 
Mrs. Bruin; is she as lively and as brilliant as ever? 

Sir J. Oh, oh, now the murder is out; this visit was 
intended for them: come, own now, Major, did not you 
expect to mect with them here? ‘You officers are men 
of such gallantry ! 

Major S. Why, we do tickle up the ladies, Sir Jacob ; 
there is no resisting a red coat. 

Sir J. True, true, Major. 

Major S. But that is now all over with me. ‘‘ Fare- 
well to the plumed steeds and neighing troops,’’ as the 
black man says in the play; like the Roman censurer, 
I shall retire to my Savine field, and there cultivate 
cabbages. 

Sir J. Under the shade of your laurels. 

Major S. True; I have done with the major, and 
now return to the magistrate ; cedunt arma togge 

Mob. { Without.| Huzza! 


Re-enter RoGEr, L. 


Sir J. What’s the matter now, Roger ? 

Roger. The electors desire to know if your worship 
has any body to recommend ? 

Sir J. By no means; let them be free in their choice: 
I shan’t interfere. 

Roger. And if your worship has any objection to 
Crispin Heeltap, the cobler, being returning officer ? 

Sir J. None, provided the rascal can keep himself 
sober. Is he there? 

Roger. Yes, Sir Jacob, make way there; stand fur- 
ther off from the gate: here is madam Sneak in a 
chaise along with her husband, 

Major S. ’Gadso, you will permit me to convoy her 
in. [ Dances affeetedly out, . 

Sir J. Now here is one of the evils of war. ‘his 
Sturgeon was as pains-taking a Billingsgate-broker as 
any in the bills of mortality. But the fish is got out 
of its element ; the soldier has quite demolish'd the 
citizen. 


Re-enter Masor SturGEON, L. leading in Mrs. 
SNEAK. 


Mrs. S. Dear Major, I demand a million of pardons. 
Ihave given you a profusion of trouble; but my hus- 
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band is such a goose-cap, that | can’t get no good out 
of him at home or abroad. Jerry, Jerry Sneak !— 
Your blessing, Sir Jacob. 

Sir d. Daughter, you are welcome to Garratt. 

Mrs. S. Why Jerry Sneak! Tsay. 


Enter Jerry Snean, cv. with a Baund-box and Bun- 
dies under his Arm. 


Sneak. Here, lovy. 

Mrs. S. Here, looby : there, lay these things in the 
hall; and then go and look after the horse. Are you 
sure you have got all the things out of the chaise ? 

Sneak. Yes, chuck, 

Mrs, S. Then give me my fan. [Jerry drops the 
things in searching his pocket for the Fan. ! 

Mrs. S. Did ever mortal see such—I declare, I am 
quite asham'd to be seen with him abroad : go, get you 
gone out of my sight. [Magor and Mrs. SNEAK eu 
and sidle about the i. of the Stage | 

Sneak. 1 go, 1OVY. | Calls off.) You boy! take care of 
the hos and shay! (Crosses to c.] Good day to my fa- 
ther-in-law. 

Sir J. Lamglad to see you. son Sneak ! but where is 
your brother Bruin and his wife ? 

Sneak. He will be here anon, father Sir Jacob; he 
did but just step into the Alley to gather how tickets 
vere sold, 

Sir J. Very well, son Sneak. [Brit Sneak, R. 

Mrs. S. Son! yes, anda pretty son you have pro- 
vided. 

Sir J. Lhope all for the best: why, what terrible 
work there would have been, had you married such a 
one as your sister; one house could never have con- 
tain’d you. Now, I thought this meek mate 

Mrs. S. Meek! a mushroom! a milksop! 

Sir J. Lookye, Molly, [ have married you to a man; 
take care you don’t make him a monster. [Evit, R. 

Mrs. S. Monster? Why, Major, the fellow has no 
more heart thana mouse. Had my kind stars indeed 
allott:d mea military man, I should, doubtless, have 
deported myself in a beseemingly manner. 

Major S. Unquestionably, madam. 

Mrs. S. Nor would the Major have found, had it been 
my fortune to intermarry with him, that Molly oe 
would have dishonoured his cloth. 

Majer 8. 1 should have been too hanny. 
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Mrs. S. tndeed, sir, | reverence the army; they are 
all so brave, so polite, so every thing a woman can 
wish. 

Majar S. Oh, madam— 

Mrs. S, So elevant, so genteel, so obliging ; and then 
the rank 3 why, who would dare to affront the wife of a 
Major? | 

Major S. No mau without impunity; that I] take the 
freedom to say madam. | 

Mrs. S. L know it, good sir; Oh! I am no stranger to 
what I have miss‘d. 

Major S. Oh, madam !—Let me die but she has infinite 
merit. [ Aside. 

Mrs. S. Then to be join’d to a sneaking slovenly cit ; 
a paltry, prying, pitiful pin-maker ! 

Major S. Melanchaly ! 

Mrs. S. To be jostled and cramm’d with the crowd ; 
no respect, no place, no precedence; to be chok’d 
with the smoke of the city; no country jaunts but to 
Islington ; no balls but to Pewterer’s-hall. 

Major 8S. tntolerabic ! 

Mrs. 8. I see, sir, you have a proper sense of my 
sufferings. 

Major S. And would shed my best blood to relieve 
them. 

Mrs. S, Gallant gentleman! 

Major S. The brave must favour the fair, 

Mrs. S. Intrepid Major! 

Major S. Divine Mrs. Sneak ! 

Mrs, S. Obliging commander ! 

Major S. Might | be permitted the honour— 

Mrs. S, Sir! 

Major S. Just to ravish a kiss from your hand? 

Mrs. S. You have a right to all we can grant. 

Major S. Courteous, condescending, complying.— 
Hum !—Ha! [ Kisses her Hand. 


Re-enter JERRY SNEAK, R. 


Sneak. Chuck, my brother and sister Bruin are just 
turning the corner; the Clapham stage was quite full, 
and so they came by water. 

Mrs. S. 1 wish they had all been sous’d in the 
Thames.—A prying, impertinent puppy ! : 

| Aside to Masor. 

Major S. Next time T will clap a sentinel to secure 

the door. ? "Aside to Mrs. S. 
BZ 
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Mrs. S. Major Sturgeon, permit me to withdraw for 
a moment; my dress demands a little repair. 

Major S. Your Ladyship’s most entirely devoted, 

Mrs. S. Ladyship! he is the very broglio and bell- 
isle of the army ! 

Sneak. Shall [ wait upon you, dove ? 

Mrs. S. No, dolt; what, would you leave the Major 
alone? Is that your manners, you mongre] ? 

Major S. Oh, madam, I can never be alone; your 
sweet idera will be my constant companion. 

Mrs. S. Mark that. 

Sneak. Yes. 

Mrs. S. 1am sorry, sir, Iam obligated to Jeave you. 

Major S. Madam— 

Mrs. S. Especially with such a wretched companion. 

Major S. Oh, madam-— 

Mrs. S. But as soon as my dress is restored, I shall 
fly to relieve your distress. 

Major S. For that moment I shall wait with the 
greatest impatience. 

Mrs. S. Courteous commander ! 

Major S. Paragon of women! 

Mrs. S. Adieu! 

Major S. Adieu: Tol-lol. 

[Crosses to L.— Exit Mrs. SNEMK, R. 

Sneak. Notwithstanding, sir, all my chicken has 
said, I am special company when she is not by. 

Major S. J doubt not, master Sneak. 

Sneak. If you would but come one Thursday night to 
our club, at the Nag’s Head in the Poultry, you would 
meet some roaring, rare boys, i’faith; there’s Jemmy 
Perkins, the packer; little Tom Simkins, the grocer ; 
honest master Muzzle, the midwife.— 

Major S. A goodly company! 

Sneak. Ay, and then sometimes we have the choice 
spirits from Comus's court, and we cracks jokes, 
and are so jolly and funny. I have learnt myself to 
sing, but I durst not sing out loud, because my wife 
would overhear me; and she says as how I bawls 
worser than the man vhat cries hearth stones. 


SONG. 


When I was a lad, I had cause to be sad, 
My grandfather I did lose O. 

I'll bet you a cann, you have heard of the man, 
His name it was Robinson Crusoe. 
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Chorus. O Robinson Crusoe ! 
O Robinson Crusoe ! 
Tink a tink, tang, tink a ting tang, 
O poor Robinson Crusoe. 


Perhaps you've read in a book, of a voyage he took, 
And how the whirlwind blew so, 
That the ship with a shock, drove plump on a rock, 
Near drowning poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Cho. O poor Robinson, &c. 


Poor soul, none but he remain’d on sea, 
Ah fate, fate how could you do so} 
Till ashore he was thrown, on an island unknown 3 
O poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Cho. O poor Robinson, &c. 


He wanted to eat, and he sought for some meat, 
But the cattle away from him flew so! 
That but for his gun, he’d been surely undone, 
© poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Cho. O poor Robinson, &c. 


But he’d sav’d from aboard an old gun and a sword, 
And another odd matter or two, so, 
That by dint of his thrift, he manag’d to shift ; 
Well done, Robinson Crusoe. 
Cho. O poor Robinson, &c. 


And he happen’d to save from the merciless wave, 
A poor parrot, | assure you ‘tis true, so, 
That when he came home from a merciless roam, 
She cried out ** poor Robinson Crusoe.”’ 
Cho. O poor Robinson, &e. 


He got all the wood that ever he could, 
And stuck it together with glue, so, 
That he made him a hut, wherein he did put 
The carcase of Robinson Crusoe. 
Cho. O poor Robinson, &c. 


He us’d to wear a cap, and a coat with long nap, 
With a beard as long as a Jew, so,— 
That by all that is civil ! he look'd like a devil, 
More than poor Robinson Crusoe. 
Cho. O poor Robinson, &c. 
B3 
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And then his man Friday kept his hut neat and tidy, 
To be sure ‘twas his business to do so; 

And, friendly together, less like servant than brother, 
Liv’d Friday and Robinson Crusoe. 


Cho. O poor Robinson, &c. 


At last an English sai] came near within hail, 
Then he took to his little canoe, so, 

That on reaching the ship, they gave him a trip, 
Back to the country of Robinson Crusoe. 


Che. O poor Robinson, &c. 


Major S. You must not think of disobliging your 
lady. 

Sneak, I never does: I never contradicts her, not I. 

Major S. That’s right: she is a woman of infinite 
merit, 

Sneak. O, a power! And don’t you think she is 
very pretty withal ? 

Major S. A Venus! 

Sneak. Yes, wery like Wenus.—Mayhap you have 
known her some time? 

Major S. Long. 

Sneak. Belike before she was married ? 

Major 8S, I did, master Sneak. 

Sneak. Ay, when she was a wirgin.—Ay, that was 
before I knowed her. I thought you was an old 
acqusintance, by your kissing her hand; for we ben’t 
quite so familiar as that.—But then indeed we han‘t 
been married a year. 

Major S. The mere honeymoon. 

Sneak Ay, ay, I suppose we shall come to it by 
degrees. ' 

Bruin. -{ Without.| Come along, Jane; why you 
are pursy and lazy, you jade. 


Enter BRuIN and Mrs. BRUIn, L. his Wife with his 
great Coat and Fishing-rod. 


Bruin, Come along! Master Sneak, a good morning 
to you. Sir, Lam your humble servant unknown, 
[To Mason, 
Re-enter RoGerR, & A 
Rogr Mrs. Sneak vegs to speak with the Major ¥ 
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Major S. 1 will wait on the lady immediately. 

Sneak. Don’t tarry an instant: you can’t think how 
impatient she is. [Ht Mazor, xr.|“ A good morrow 
to vou, brother Bruins you have had a warm walk 
across the fields. 

Mrs. B. Good lord, I am all over dirt. 

Bruin. And who may you thank for it, hugzy? if 
you had got up time enough, you might have secur’d 
the stage; but you are a lazy lie-a~-bed— 

Mrs. B. There’s Mr. Sneak keeps my sister a chay. 

Sneak. No, its a viskey. 

Bruin, And so he may; but I know better what to do 
with my money. 

Mrs. B. For the matter of that, we can afford it well 
enough as it is. 

Bruin. And how do you know that? Who told you 
as much, Mrs. Mixen? I hope I know the world better 
than to trust my concerns with a wife; no, no, thank 
you for that, Mrs. Jane. 

Mrs. B. And pray whois more fitterer to be trusted ? 

Bruin. Hey-day! Why, the wench is bewitch’d: 
come, come, let’s have none of your palaver here :—take 
twelve-pence and pay the waterman.—But first see if he 
has broke none of the pipes: —And, d’ye hear, Jane, be 
sure to lay the fishing-rod safe. [Ewvit Mrs. Bruin, i. 

Sneak. Odds me, how finely she’s manag’d! what 
would I give to have my wife as much under ! 

Bruin. It is all your own fault. brother Sneak. 

Sneak. N’ye think so? She is a sweet pretty creature. 

Bruin. A vixen. 

Sneak. Why, to say the truth, she does now and then 
hector a little ; and, between ourselves, domineers like 
the devil. O Lord, Llead the life of adog. Why, she 
allows me but two shillings a-week for my pocket. 

Bruin. No! 

Sneak. No, man: ‘tis she that receives and pays all; 
and then I am fore’d to trot after her to church, with 
her cardinal, pattens, and prayer-book, for all the world 
as if I was still a ’prentice. 

Bruin. Zounds! I would souse them all in the 
kennel 

Sneak. I durst not. And then at table, I never gets 
what I loves. 

Bruin. The devil! 

Sneak. No; she always helps me herself to the tough 
drumsticks of the turkeys, and the damn’d fat flaps of 
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shoulders of mutton. IT don’t think T have eat a bit of 
under-crust since we have been married. You see, 
brother Bruin, [ am almost as thin as a lath 

Bruin, An absolute skeleton! 

Sneak. Now, if you think I could carry my point, [ 
would so swinge and leather my lambkin 5 God, | would 
so curry and claw her. 

Bruin. By the lord Harry, she richly deserves it 

Sneak. Will you, brother, lend me a lift ? 

Bruin, Command me at all times. 

Sneak. Why, then, T will verily pluck up a spirit: 
and the first time she offers to — 

Mrs. S. { Without, r.| Jerry, Jerry Sneak! 

Sneak. ’Gads my life, sure asa gun that’s her woice : 
lookye, brother, I don’t choose to breed a disturbance 
in another body’s house; but as soon as ever | get 
home— 

Bruin. Now is your time. 

Sneak. No, no; it would not be decent. 2 

Mrs. S. | Without, x.} Jerry! Jerry! 

Sneak. 1 come, lovy. But you will be sure to stand 
by me? 

Bruin, Trot, nincompoop. 

Sneak. Well, if | don’t—I wish 

Mrs. S. [ Without, r.]| Where is this lazy puppy 


a-loitering ? 
Sneak. I come, chuck, as fast as I care Good Lord, 
what a sad life do [ lead! [ Mit, Rr. 


Bruin. Ex quovis linguo; who can make a silk 
purse of a sow's ear ? 


Enter Sin Jacor, Rr. 


Sir J. Come, son Bruin, we are all seated at table, 
man; we have but just time for a snack ; the candidates 
are near upon coming. 

Bruin. A poor, paltry, mean-spirited—Damn it, be- 
fore | would submit to such a— 

Sir J. Come, come, man; don’t be so crusty. 

Bruin. I follow, Sir Jacob. Damme, when once a 
man gives up his prerogative, he might as well give up 
—But, however, it is no bread and butter of mine.— 
Jerry! Jerry '!—Zounds, I would Jerry and jerk her 
too. [Excunt, rR. 


END OF ACT I, 
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ACT If. 


SCENE 1.—Sir Jacos Jouuup, Masor SturGeon, 
Bruin, Mrs. Bruin, JERRY SNeAk, and Mrs. 
SNEAK, discovered on Sin Jacon’s Garden Wall, 


Enter Mos, wv. with Heevtar at their Head; some 
crying ‘‘a Goose,” others ‘‘a Mug,” others **a 
Primmer.”’ 


Heel. Silence, there ; silence! 

I Mob. Hear neighbour Heeltap. 

2 Mob. Ay, ay, hear Crispin. 

3 Mob. Ay, ay, hear him, hear Crispin: he will put 
us into the mode! of the thing at once. 

Heel. Why then, silence! I say. 

All, Silence. 

Heel, Silence, and let us proceed, neighbours, with 
all the decency and confusion usual on these occasions, 

1 Mob. Ay, ay, there is no doing without that. 

All. No, no, no. 

Heel. Silence then, and keep the peace; what, is 
there no respect paid to authority? Am not TI the re- 
turning officer ? 

All, Ay, ay, ay. 

Heel, Chosen by yourselves, and approved of by Sir 
Jacob ? 

All, True, true. 

Heel. Well then, be silent and civil; stand back there 
that gentleman without a shirt, and make room for your 
betters. Where's Simon Snuffle the sexton? 

Snuffle Here. 

Heel. Let him come forward; we appoint him our 
secretary: for Simon is a scollard, and can read writ- 
ten hand; and so let him be respected accordingly. 

3 Mob. Room for master Snuffle. 

Heel, Here, stand by me: and let us, neighbours, 
proceed to open the premunire of the thing: but first, 
your reverence to the lord of the manor: a long life 
and a merry one to our landlord, Sir Jacob ! Huzza! 

Mob. Huzza! | 

Sneak. How fares it, honest Crispin? 
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Heel. Servant, master Sneak. Let us now open the 
premunire of the thing, which I shall do briefly, with 
all the loquacity possible ; that is, in a medium way ; 
which,that we may the better do it, let the secretary read 
the names of the candidates. and what they say for 
themselves ; and then we shall know what to say of 
them. Master Snuffle, begin. 

Snuffle. [Reads.| ‘‘ To the worthy inhabitants of the 
ancient corporation of Garratt: gentlemen, your votes 
and interest are humbly requested in favour of Timothy 
Goose, to succeed your late worthy Mayor, Mr. Richard 
Dripping, in the said office, he being” 

Heel, This goose is but a kind of gosling, a sort of 
sneaking scoundrel. Who is he? 

Sauffle. A jorrneyman tailor from Putney. 

Heel. A journeyman tailor! <A rascal, has he the 
umpudence to transpire to he Mayor? D’ye consider, 
neighbours, the weight of this office?) Why, it is a 
burden for the back of a porter; and can you think that 
this cross-legg’d cabbage-cating son of a cucumber, 
this whey-fae’d ninny, who is but the ninth part of a 
man, has sirength to support it? 

Lt Mob, No goose! no goose | 

2 Mob. A goose! 

Heel, Wold your hissing, and proceed to the next. 
Snuffle. [ Reads.] ‘* Your votes are desired for Matthew 
Mug.”’ 

1 Mob. Amug! amug! 

Heel, Ob, oh, what you are all ready to have a touch 
of the tankard: but fair and soft, good neighbours, lect 
us taste this master Mug before we swallow him; and, 
unless Tam mistaken, you will find him a damn ’d_ bitter 
draught. 

1 Mob. A mug! a mug! 

2 Mob. Hear him; hear master Heeltap 

1 Mob. A mug! amug! 

Heel. Harkye, you fellow with your mouth full or 
Mug, let me ask you a question: bring him forward. 
Pray is not this Matthew Mug a victualler? 

3 Mob. { believe he may. 

Heel. And lives atthe sign of the Adam and Eve? 

3 Mob. I believe he may. 

Heel. Now answer upon your honour, and as you are 
a gentleman, whatis the present price of a quart of home- 
brew'd atthe Adam and Eve? 
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3 Mob. I don't know. 

Heel. You lie, sirrah: an’t it a groat? 

3 Mob. VU believe it may. 

Heel. Oh, may be so. Now neighbours, here’s a 
pretty rascal; this same Mug, because, d’ye see, state 
affairs would ‘not jog glibly without laying a farthing a 
quart upon ale: this scoundrel, not contented to take 
ae in a medium way, has had the impudence to raise it 

a penny. 

Mob. No Mug! noMug! 

Heel. So,! thought I shouldcrack Mr. Mug. Come, 
proceed to the next, Simon. 

Snuffle. The next upon the list is Peter Primmer, the 
schoolmaster. 

Heel. Ay, neighbours, and a sufficient man: let me 
tell you, master Primmer is the man for my moneys a 
man of learning, that can lay down the law: why, 
adzooks, he is wise enough to puzzle the parson; and 
then, how you have heard him oration at the Adam 
and Eve of a Saturday night, about Russia and Prus- 
sia. ’Ecod, George Gage the exciseman is nothing at 
all to un. 

4 Mob. A primmer. 

Heel, Ay, if the folks above did but know him. 
Why, lads, he will make us all statesmen in time. 

2 Mol. Indeed! 

Heel. Why, he swears as how all the miscarriages are 
owing to the great people’s not learning to read. 

3 Mob. Indeed ! 

Heel. ** For,’’ says Peter, says he, ‘¢ if they would 
but once submit to be learned by me, there is no know- 
inp to what a pitch the uation might rise.’ 

! Mob. Ay, Lt wisn they would, 

Greate: Crispin, what, is Peter Primmer a candidate ? 

Ilecl. He is, master Sneak, 

Sneak. Lord | know him, mun, as well as my mother: 
why, | used to go to his lectures to Pewterers’-hall, ‘long 
with duputy Firkin. 

Heel, Like enough. 

Sneak, Odds me, brother Bruin, can you tell me what 
is become of my vife? 

Bruin, She is gone off with the Major. 

Sneak. Mayhap to take a walk in the garden. T will 
go and take a peep at what they are doing. 
[ Axit from the Wall, i. 

Mob. [ Without.) Huzza! 
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Heel. Gad-so! the candidates are coming. 
[Hxeunt Mob, &c. v. 


Re-enter Sir Jacon JoLtup, Bruin, and Mrs, Bruin, 
through the Garden Gate, v. 


Sir J. Well, son Bruin, how d’ye relish the corpora- 
tion of Garratt? 

Bruin. Why, lookye, Sir Jacob, my way is always 
to speak what I think; I don’t approve on’t at all. 

Mrs. B. No? 

Sir J. And what's your objection ? 

Bruin. Why, I was never over fond of your May- 
games: besides corporations are too serious things ; 
they are edgetools, Sir Jacob 

Sir J. That they are frequently tools, I can readily 
grant: but J never heard much of their edge. 

Mrs. B. Well now, [ protest | am pleas’d with it 
mightily. 

Bruin. And who the devil doubts it?7—You women 
folks are easily pleas’d. 

Mrs. B. Well, [ like it so well, that [ hope to see one 
every year. 

Bruin. Do you? Why then you will be damnably 
bit; you may take your leave, l can tell yous; for this 
is the last you shallsee. So away with you. 

[Aait Mrs. Bruin, 1. 

Sir J. Fie, Mr. Bruin, how can you be sucha bear ? 
Is that a manner of treating your wife? 

Bruin. What, I suppose you would have me such a 
snivelling sot as your son-in-law, Sneak, to truckle and 
cringe, to fetch and to— 


Re-enter JERRY SNEAK, in a violent hurry, crying at 
the Garden Gate, L. 


Sneak. Vere is brother Bruin? O Lord! brother. I 
have such a dismal story to tell you. , 

Bruin. What’s the matter ? 

Sneak. Vhy, you know, I went into the garden to 
look for my vife and the Major, and there I hunted and 
hunted as sharp as ifit had been for one of my own 
minikins; but the deuce a Major or madam could I see: 
at last, a thought came into my head to look for them 
up in the summer-house 

Bruin, And there you found them ? 

Sneak. V\l tell you: the door was lock’d:; and then 
Tlook’d through the key-hole: and there,--Lord .ha’ 
mercy upon us! [ Whispers.) as sure usa gun, 
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Bruin, Indeed ! Zounds, why did not you break open 
the door ? 

Sneak. I durst not. Vhat, vould you have me set my 
vitto a soldier ? 1 warrant the Major would have knock’d 
me down with one of his boots. 

Bruin. Very well! Pretty doings! You see, Sir 
Jacob, these are the fruits of indulgence. You may 
call me a bear, but your daughter shall never make me 
a beast. [ Mob huzzas, u. 

Sir J. Hey-day ! What, is the election over already ? 


Enter Crispin HEEvLTAYL, Se. L. 


Heel. Where is master Sneak ! 

Sneak, Here, Crispin. 

Heel, The ancient corporation of Garratt, in consi- 
deration of your great parts and abilities, and out of 
respect to their landlord, Sir Jacob. have unanimously 
chosen you mayor | 

Sneak. Me? huzza! Good lord, who vould have 
thought it? But how came master Primmer to lose it? 

Heel. Why, Phil Fleam had told the electors, that 
master Primmer was an Irishman; and so they would 
none of them give their vote for a foreigner. 

Sneak. Sothen I have it forcertain: [Muzza/] Now, 
brother Bruin, you shall see how Ill manage my madam. 
"Gad, Vl make her know Tam aman of authority; she 
shan’t think to bullock and domineer over me. 

Mrs. 8. (Without.| Jerry ! Jerry! 

Bruin. Now for it, Sneak; the enemy’s at hand. 

Sneak. You promise to stand by me, brother Bruin? 

Bruin. Tooth and nail. 

Sneak. Then now for it! Tam ready, let her come 
when she will. 


Enter Mrs. Sneak, through the Garden Gate ut. 


Mrs.S. Where is the puppy ? 

Sneak. Yes, yes, she is axing for me. 

Mrs. S, So, sot, what is this true that I hear? 

Sneak, May be ’tis, may be ’tan’t : I don’t choose to 
trust my affairs with a voman. fs that right, brother 


Bruin? Apart, 
Bruin. Fine! don’t bate her an inch, Apart, 
Sneak. Stand by me. | Apart. 


Mrs. S Hey-day! Lam amaz’d! Why, what isthe 
meaning of this? 
Sneak. The meaning is plain; that [um grown aman, 
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and vil do what I please, without being accountable to 
nobody. 

[At lhe heyinning of every speech he addresses his 
mife, he advances towards her, and at the end 
retreats behind BRuIN. 

Mrs. S. Why, the fellow is surely bewitch’d. 

Sneak. No, lam unwitch’d, and that you shall know 
to your cost; and since you provoke me, I will tell you a 
bit of my mind: vhat, Tam the husband, lL hope? 

Bruin. 'That’s right; at her again. [ Apart. 

Saeak. Yes, and you shan’t think to hector and domi- 
neer over me, as you have done: for Ull go to the club 
when I please, and stay out as late as T list, and row in 
a buat to Putney on Sundays, and wisit my friends at 
Vitsontide, and keep the key of the till, and help my- 
self at table to vhat wittles Dlike; and Vll have a bit 
of the brown, d—n me. 

Bruin. Bravo, brother Sneak, the day’s your own. 

{ Apart. 

Sneak. An’t it? Why, I did not think it was in me. 
Shall I tell her all 1 know? { Apart. 

Bruin. Every thing. You see she is struck dumb. 

{ Apart. 

Sneak. As anoyster. [Apart.| Besides, madam, I 
have something furder to tell you: ’ecod if some folks 
go into gardens with Majors, mayhap other people may 
so into garrets with maids. There, I gave it her home, 
brother Bruin. [ Apart, 

Mrs. 8S. Why, doodle! jackanapes! harkye, who 
am 1? 

Sneak. Come, don't go to call names. Am I? vhy, 
my vife, and | am your master. 

Mrs. S. My master! you paltry, puddling puppy ; 
you sneaking, shabby, scrubby, snivelling whelp ! 

Sneak, Brother Bruin, don’t let her come near me 

{ Apart. 

Mrs. S. Have l, sirrah, demean’d myself to wed such 
a thing, such a reptile as thee? Have I uot made my- 
self a by-word to all my acquaintance? Don’t all the 
world ery, Lerd, who would have thought it? Miss 
Molly Jollup to be married to Sneak; to take up at 
last with such a noodle as he! 

Sneuk. Ay, and glad enough you could catch me: 
you know you was pretty near your last legs. 

Mrs. S. Was there ever such a confident cur? My 
last legs! Why, all the country knows I could have 
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pick’d and chvos’d where I would. Did not I refuse 
‘Squire Ap-Griffith from Wales? Did not counsellor 
Crab come a courting a twelvemonth? Did not Mr. 
Wort, the great brewer of Brentford, make an offer 
that I should keep iny post-chay ? 

Sneak. Nay, brother Bruin, she has hac werry good 
proffers, that is certain. [Apart. 

Mrs. S. My last legs! -but I can rein my passion no 
longer ; let me get at the villain. 

Bruin. O fie, sister Sneak. [ Holds her. 

Sneak, Hold her fast. [ Apart. 

Mrs, S. Mr. Bruin, unhand me: what, is it you that 
have stirred up these coals then? He is set on by you 
to abuse me. 

Bruin. Not I, I would only have a man behave like 
a man. 

Mrs. S. What, and you are to teach him, I werrant. 
—But here comes the Major. 


Enter Masor STURGEON, L. 


Oh, Major! such a riot and rumpus! Like a man in- 
deed! 1 wish people would mind their own affairs, and 
not meddle with matters that does not concern them :— 
but all in good time: T shall one day catch him alone, 
when he has not his bullies to back him. 

Sneak. Adod, that’s true, brother Bruin: what shall 
1 do when she has me at home, and nobody by but our- 
selves ? [ Apart. 

Bruin. If you get her once under, you may do with 
her whatever you will. 

Major §. Lookye, master Bruin. I don’t know how 
this behaviour may suit with a citizen: but were you 
an Officer, and Major Sturgeon upon your court-mar- 
tial {Goes up to Bruin. 

Bruin. What then? 

Major S. Then! why then you would be broke. 

[ Retreats. 





Bruin. Broke ! and for what? 

Major S. What! read the articles of war. But these 
tnings are out of your spear: points ofehonour are for 
the sons of the sword. 

Sneak. Honour! if you come to that, where was 
your honour when you got my vife in the garden? 

Majo~ S. Now, Sir Jacob, this is the curse of our 
cloth: all suspected for the faults of a few. 

Sneak. Ay, and not without reason. I heard of your 
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tricks atthe King of Bohemy, when you was campaign- 
img about, I did. Father Sir Jacob, he is as wicious as 
an old ram. 

‘ Major S. Stop whilst you are safe, master Sneak ; 
for the sake of your amiable lady, I pardon what is 
past—but for you—— [7'o Bruin. 

Bruin. Well. 

Major S. Dread the whole force of my fury. 

Bruin. Why, looke, Major Sturgeon, [ don’t much 
care for your poppers and sharps, because why, they 
are outof my way: butif you will doff with your boots, 
and box a couple of bouts 





[Jerry and Bruin strip. 

Major S. Box! box !—Blades! bullets! Bagshot! 

Mrs. S. Not for the world, my dear Major} Oh, risk 
not so precious a life. Ungrateful wretches! and is 
this the reward for all the great feats he has done? 
After all his marchings, his sousings, his sweatings, 
his swimmings, must his dear blood be spilt by a 
broker? 

Major S. Be satisfied, sweet Mrs, Sneak ; these lite 
tle fracases we soldiers are subject to; trifles, baga- 
tailes, Mrs. Sneak. Butthat matters may be conducted 
in a military manner, I will get our chaplain to pen me 
a challenge. Expect to hear from my adjutant. 

[ To Bruin. 

[SNEAK puts on BRuiN's coat ina mistake, and walks 

about ;—Bruin, instriving to put on SNEAK’S, tears 

it, and discovers the mistake.—Put on their own 
coats. ] 

Mrs. S. Major! Sir Jacob! what, are you all leagu’d 
against his dear life?—A man! yes, a very manly ac- 
tion indeed, to set married people a quarrelling, and 
ferment a difference between husband and wife; if you 
were a man, you would not stand by and see a poor 
woman abus’d by a brute, you would not. 

Sneak. Oh Lord, [ean ‘hold out no longer { why, bro- 
ther Bruin, you have set her a veeping. My life, my 
lovy, dor’t veep: did T ever think [ should have made 
my Molly to veep? [ Gees up to her. 

Mrs. S. Last legs, you lubberly— { Beats him. 

Sir J. Oh, fie, Molly! 

Mrs. S. What, are you leagu’d against me, Sir 
Jacob ? 

Sir J. Pr’ ythee don’t expose yourself before the 
ee parish. But what has been the occasion of 
this 
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Mrs. S. Why, has not he gone and made himself the 
fool of the fair? Mayor of Garratt indeed! ’ecod, I 
could trample him under my feet. 

Sneak. Nay, why should you grudge me my purfar- 
ment ? 

Mrs. S. Did you ever hear such an oaf? Why thee 
wilt be pointed at wherever thee goest. Lookye, Jerry, 
inind what I say; go get ’em to choose somebody else, 
or never come near me again, 

Sneak, What shall I do, father Sir Jacob ? 

Sir J. Nay, daughter, you take this thing in too se- 
rious a light ; my honest neighbours thought to compli- 
ment me: but come, we'll settle the business at once. 
Vii get Crispin Heeltap to be his locum tenens, 

Sneak. Do, Crispin, do be my locum tenens. 

[ Fait, wu. 

Hvel. Master Sneak, to oblige you, I will be locum 
fenens, 

Sneak. Forget and forgive. Major. 

Major S. Freely. 

‘* Nor be it said, that after all my toil, 
1 stain’d my regimentals by a broil. 
To you I dedicate boots, swo?d, and shield,— 

Sir J. As harmless in the chamber as the field.’ 


THE END. 
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REMARKS. 


A Gdoman Weber Vert. 


GoLDsMITH once remarked, that every niche in the 
Temple of Fame was pre-occupied, and there was no 
room left for succeeding authors. His own example is 
a positive contradiction of his assertion. An author, 
however, in contemplating the genius that has gone be- 
fore him, will find that originality of thought is next to 
unattainable; and that, even in the choice of words, and 
in the arrangement of ideas, all that is elegant and har- 
monious has for the most part been anticipated. This 
reflection has led many to turn their attention to the an- 
cient drama, for the laudable purpose of rendering it 
familiar to that part of the public whose knowledge ex- 
tends not beyond the nightly exhibitions of the stage; 
and surely the due performance of this task was never 
more required than during the present almost total 
eclipse of the drama. A good farce, out of the constel- 
gation of modern genius, would be a thing to thank God 
upon, but a good comedy would be considered a bril- 
liant achievement—when, two centuries ago, those igno- 
rant and benighted times, a dozen capital dramas were 
produced in less than as many months, and no marvel 
thereat, 

Among the many eminent dramatic poets that flou- 
rished during the reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
is William Rowley, who has shared the fate of all his 
contemporaries, in the very few particulars that are re- 
corded of his life. How incurious must have been tha’ 
age—~how blindly indifferent to future fame, that could 
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transmit to posterity such slender memorials of its 
brightest ornaments. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and lived in close friendship with 
the most distinguished wits and scholars of his time. 
Wood styles him “ The ornament, for wit and ingenuity, 
of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge.’ He was also a 
comedian, and one of the Prince’s Company of Players; 
and Mr. Oldys observes, in his MS. Notes on Lang- 
baine, on the authority of the Office Books of Lord Har- 
rington, Treasurer of the Chambers in those years, that 
‘One William Rowley was head of the Prince’s Com- 
pany of Comedians, from 1613 to 1616.” Mr. Gifford 
ranks him in the third class of dramatic poets; a 
station that he may claim to fill with peculiar honour: 
for, exclusive of the five plays that are entirely his own, 
and one, also, in which Shakspeare, as it is stated in the 
title-page, afforded him some assistance, he lent his aid 
to Middleton, Day, Heywood, Webster, Massinger, &c. 

This comedy was published in 1632, under the title of 
‘¢ A New Wonder—a Woman Never Vext.”’ The tradi- 
tiun on which the principal incident is founded, occurs 
in Strype’s Appendix to Stowe’s Survey ; and the cir- 
cumstance of the widow finding in the belly of a fish her 
wedding-ring, that she had dropped in crossing the 
Thames, is either borrowed from Herodotus’ story of 
Polycrates, or from the preface to “ Vox Piscis, or the 
Book, Fish,” &c. &c., printed in 1627. A similar story is 
told by Fuller, in his Worthies, of one Anderson, of 
Newcastle. The latter incident is judiciously omitted 
by the modern author, who has likewise corrected seve- 
ral glaring anachronisms, and preserved the integrity 
of the manners and customs of the times—for the play 
is partly historical ; Stephen Fox having been actually 
sheriff of London in 1444-5. 

The language of this play is nervous and poetical; 
the characters are finely contrasted; and the interest 
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never flags. Its revival and reception augur something 
like returning good taste in authors, actors, and audi- 
ences: for, however humbling it may be to our pride 
to have recourse, upon almost every occasion, to the 
stores of ancient literature for excellence of the highest 
degree, it is with us, according to the homely proverb, 
‘“‘ Hobson’s choice, that or none.” The adapter has 
touched the old author with a tender hand—whatever is 
omitted may be spared ; while his own additions are not 
unworthy of the spirit and elegance of his original. 
We delight to contemplate the festive sports—the masque 
and antique pageantry, of our ancestors; and the me- 
chanist’s and the painter’s art are well transferred from 
our modern gaudy and extravagant spectacles, to the 
stately entertainments of ancient times, of which, as Mr. 
Gifford well observes, we cannot reach the magnificence, 
even in idea. The royal visit to Brown’s Domus Dei 
has given way to the pageant of the lord mayor’s show, 
as it appeared in the fifteenth century—and an exhibi- 
tion more correct in every minutia of quaint device, that 
cariies us back with stronger illusion to the times and 
scenes it is intended to represent, we never beheld. 

The acting of Young and Charles Kemble, in Foster 
and Stephen Foster, was as fine as can be imagined. 
With them, the strong sense of the ancient poet— 


** In tides of manly passion roll’d alung.” 


Blanchard and Keeley, in the Clown and Mr. Innocent 
Lambskin, were highly amusing; and Miss Chester 
played the Woman Never Vext with dignity and feeling. 


tq D—Gc. 





Cogtuine. 


KING HENRY YVI.—Purple veivet shirt, richly embroidered ; 
crimson hose, shoes of cloth ot gold; an ancient ciown of England; 
crimson velvet mantle, lined with ermine. 

FOSTER.—Puce coloured satin gown, trimmed with black fur; 
crimson hose, black shoes, black velvet hood, belt, and gypsire, ® 
vichly embroidered. 

ROWN.—Green satin gown, trimmed with black fnr; scarlet 
hose and shoes, scarlet hood, belt, and gypsire, richly embroidered. 

STEPHEN FOSTER.—First dress, light brown jacket, with 
wide sleeves, blne hose, and black shoes.—Second dress, jacket of 
cloth of gold, trimmed with black fur, white hose, yellow shoes ; 
scarlet hood, belt, and gypsire, richly embroidered.—Third dress, 
ancient Sheriffs’ costume. 

ROBERT.—Dark brown cloth jacket, with wide sleeves, trim- 
med with gold lace; blue hose, white shoes, red hood, belt, and 
gypsire, edged with gold lace. 

SIR GODFREY SPEEDWELL.—Purple velvet jacket, richly 
spangled ; crimson hose. hood, belt, and gypsire embroidered. 

MASTER LAMBSKIN.—Green and yellow damask jacket; 
crimson cloth cap, with a white feather ; pink hose and shoes, belt, 
and gypsire. 

CLOWN.—Party coloured jacket and hood blue and yellow; 
the hond with Mae ears, and surmounted by a cocksecomb of 
aseret cloth; hose blue and yellow: belt, gypsire, and wooden 

agger. 

CHURCHMAN.—Dark blue gown, black hood and shoes. 

RICHARD and GEORGE.—Brown and grey gowns, trimmed 
with fur; red hose and hveod ; black shoes. 

THE WIDOW.—Crimson velvet jacket, trimmed witn gold, 
white satin skirt, bordered with ermine; head dress of gold net 
and jewels; shoes white and gold. 

Mra, FOSTER.—Green velvet gown, trimmed and faced with 
white fur, and richly embroidered ; a crimson turban of the fashion 
ofthe period, and crimson shoes. 

JANE.—Blue jacket, trimmed with white ; fawn coloured silk 
skirt, trimmed with blue and white; a bandeau of pearls, and 
blue shoes. 

N. B. The whole of these dresses are made frown drawings taken 
expressly for the purpose, from illuminations and effigies of the 
period, and consequently must be seen to be perfectly understood. 

* The gypsire wasa pouch attached to the girdle, and worn by 
allranks during the 14th and [5th centuries. 








Cast of the Characters at the Theatre-Royai, 
Covent-Garden, 1824. 


Henry the Sizth Mr. Baker. 
Foster - - - - Mr. Young. 
Stephen Foster - Mr. C. Kemble. 
Foster, jun. - - Mr, Cooper. 
Walter Brown « - Mr. Egerton. 
Sir Godfrey Speedwell Mr. Bartley. 
Mr. Innocent Lambskin Mr. Keeley. 
Clown -< «© = «© + + Mr. Blanchard. 


Aanes iVelsted- - - - Miss Chester, 
Mrs, Foster - - - « + - Mise Lacey. 
JANE - - - © © = = | Miss Jones. 
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A Woman never Vext; 


OR, 


THE WIDOW OF CORNHILL. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—Hall af Foster's House. 


Foster and Brown discovered sitting ata table, c. 
and Ricuarp at a desk near R.8.£. examining ac- 
count books. 


Fos. Yon air hath a sweet breath ! 

Brown. We've cause to think so. 

Fos. Aye, in good sooth we have!—This halcyon 
breeze 

Doth play the wanton with our swelling sails, 

And sends our well fraught vessels, dancing home ! 
Brown. [To Ricu.| Are our accounts made even? 
Rich. To a penny. 

Fos, As even be our friendship ! May our love 

Increase, as doth our merchandise! 

Brown. Amen, 

With all my heart—that golden traffic, love, 

Is scantier far than gold—One mine of that, 

More worth than twenty laden argosies. 

But, Master Foster, now I must be bold, 

To touch on somewhat that concerns you much. 

[ Both rise. 
Fos. (u.c.) TI guess your subject—my unthrifty 
brother. 
Brown. (r.c.) Nay, nay, leave out theadjective, un 
thrifty. 
Your brother, sir, ‘tis he that I would speak of. 
Fas. Unthrifty i is his proper epithet. 

Knew you but what my love hath done for him 

So oft, so chargeable, you would not urge—— 

[Meet at c. 
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Bronn. Nay, sir, you must not stay at quantity 
Until he change his race—remember, sir, 
He is your brother—aye—your younger brother— 
In prison now at Ludgate—think, good sir.— 
Fos. There let him howl]—’tis the best stay he hath, 
For nothing but a prison can contain him, 
So boundless is his riot. Twice D’ve rais’d 
His broken fortunes to a fair estate, 
But with as fruitless charity as though 
I’d thrown my substance back into the sea. 
You must have heard what shoals and quicksands he 
Finds out; as dice, and cards, and pigeon-holes. 
Brown, All this may be, sir, yet examples daily 
Show us that prodigals return at last. 
And loudest roarers (as aur city phrase is) 
Speak calm and smooth in time. You must hope still; 
Had 1 a brother like him, J] should think 
That Heav'n had made him as an instrument 
For my best charity to work upon. 
Fos, A waste-good and a spendthrift-—— 
Brown. Oh, no more. [ Goes to 1. 
Fos. | To Ricu.]| Sirrah, when saw you my son Ro- 
bert? Speak. 
Rich. (Comes from the desk.| This morning, sir—Ile 
said he would go visit 
His uncle— 
Fos. Aye, his uncle, there sir,—there, 
I pay for all these visits—[Goes to c.]—I am sure 
That boy makes prize of all his fingers light on, 
To give his thriftless uncle. [BRown crosses toward r. 
Brown. (R.c.) By my troth, [Fosrrer crosses to- 
mard w. 
I cannot blame him— 
Fos. [To Ricu. u.| Knave, ’tis pertly your fault— 
You see’t and suffer ii—How say you, sirrah ? 
Rich. (v.) Sir, mine’s a servant’s duty, his a son’s; 
Nor know I better how to prove my love 
Unto yourself, than by thus loving him. 
Fos. Wink at his thefts 7— 
Rich. ¥ dare not call them so ; 
He is my second master, and methinks 
"Tis far above my limits, or to check, 
Or to complain of him. 
Brown. Gramercy, Dick, 
Thou mak’st a good construction, [To Foster.} and 
your son 
Acts but a natural part tow’rds his poor uncle. 
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Fos. 'Tis well in neither, sir, (Ricn. returns to the 
desk] note the condition 
Of my estate—you know I’m lately married 
To a rich widow, from whose substance imine 
Doth chiefly rise. She has observed this in 
Her son-in-law, and oft complains of it. 
And what foul broils such civil discords bring, 
Few married men but wot of—nay, sir, would 
You see a present proof of it—she comes. 


Enter Mrs. Foster, tu. 

Mrs. F. (u.) Shall I not live to breathe a quiet 

hour 7— | 
IT would I were a beggar with content 
Rather than thus be thwarted of mine own! 
Fos. (1. c.) Why, what’s the matter, wife? 
Mrs. F. Your wife, indeed, 
[Brown walks about, r. musing, 

Though you regard not of my just complaints | 
Neither in love to me, nor keeping me, 
From other’s injuries, both which you're tied to 
By all the rightful laws, divine and human— 
But PH complain, sir, where I will be heard !— 

Fos, Faith, thou’lt be heard too far. 

Mrs. F. Aye, jeer me, do—- 
Some awkward star threw out its luckless fire 
At my conception, and ‘twill never quench 
While I have heat in ne— Would I were cold !— 
My death would be a jubilee to some ! 

Fos. Why, wife, how would’st thou 1 should minis- 
ter 

To ills I know not—prithee what's the cause? 

Mrs. F. Cause'!—Grant me patience! Cause!— 
[Crosses to Brown.] Sir, To Brown. ] I threw 
down 

My fortunes at his feet~he did not marry me, 
For love’s sake, nor for pity— but for love 
Of that Lhad. And now, sir, he neglects me, 
And lets a prodigal lay waste the blessings 
Which I had treasured up for the best uses. 
Fos. Meaning my son. 
Mrs. F. Aye, he’s the conduit-pipe 
That throws it forth into the common sewer. 
Fos. Meaning my brother. 
Mrs. F. Shame upon such kindred, 
[ Returns to the t 
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i’d make the one a stranger, and the other 
A servant—he ceserves no better office. 

Fos. Why, woman, did I ever cherish him ? 
Have I not threaten’d him a score of times 
With disinheritance for this disorder ? 

Mrs, F. Why not perform it?— 

Fos. There is now no need 
Stephen's in Ludgate 

Mrs, F. No—he’s in this house 
Here, sir, within, approving to my face 
The charitable deeds of his kind nephew, 

Who, with his pilfering, purloin’d from me, 
Hath set him loose. Qh, if this may be suffer’d, 
I'll have no eyes to see! 

Brown. (a. c.) Be patient, madam— 

Fos. Prithee content thyself, good wife, Wil find 
A present remedy [To Ricu.] guo—call them here. 

[Exit Ricn. 1. 
This worthy gentleman shall know the cause 
And censure for us both with equity. 
[Foster and Mrs. Foster relire up on wv. and 
return. 
Brown, (c.) Nay, good sir, let not me be thus em- 
ploy'd, 
For I shall, certes, favour one for pity, 
The other for your love’s sake. 











Enter Robert and STEPHEN Foster. 


Fos. {c. To Ros.] Now, sir, now— 
Are all my words with you so light esteem’d 
That they can take no hold upon your duty ? 
Rob. (u.c.) Misconstrue not my deeds, sir, U beseech 
you— 
Mrs. F. Nay, he'll approve ‘em good, 1 warrant 
you! 
Fos. [To Stepu.} And you, sir— 
Steph. (t.c.) Well, sir,— 
Fos, I thought you in Ludgate— 
ee Then you thought wrong, sir, you see where 
am. 
Fos. How came you out of prison? tell me that. 
Steph. As 1 went into prison—through the gate. 
Fos. {To Ropert.} This was your work, to let this 
ban-dog loose. 
Rob. Sir, ‘twas my duty to let loose my uncle. 
Fos. Your duty doth belong to me, not him. | 
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Rob. You cannot make a separation, sir, 
Betwixt the duty that belongs to you, 
And love unto mine uncle. You as well 
May bid me love my Maker, and neglect 
The creature which himself hath bid me love. 
if man to man join not a love on earth, 
They love not heav’n, nor Him who dwells above it !— 
My uncle !—Why, sir, he is half yourself. 
Brown. Believe me, sir, he well hath answer’d you. 
Fos. He hath not, Master Brown. But, to make void 
His false construction, 1 do here disclaim 
All brotherhood with that vile spendthrift, there. 
Be thou [ To RoBert.]| engaged for any debts of his, 
In prison rot with him. My goods shall not 
Purchase such fruitless recompence. 
Steph. Then thou’rt 
A scurvy father and a filthy brother. 
{Bown goes back and stands at the table. 
Mrs, F. (Rr. c.) Your tongue, sir, cannot hurt his re- 
putation. 
Steph. But yours can, Xantippe: for all the city 
Talks of the wicked scold he’as ta’en to wife. 
Fos. [To RosBertT.] If e’er I know thou keep’st him 
company 
Ill take my blessing from thee while I live, 
And that which after me should bless thy state. 
Steph. And I'll proclaim thy baseness to the world ; 
Ballads Ill make and set to tavern music 
To sing thy churlish cruelty. 
Fos. Tut-tut. 
Steph. Each holy-day I'll come unto thy house, 
And spit upon thy threshold. 
Fos. You must first 
Be out of prison, sir,— 
Steph, 1f I do live 
To see thee Sheriff, I will kick thy sergeants— 
Nay, it may chance—thyself— 
Rob. Prithee, good uncle— 
Steph. Why, boy, Vl beg for thee—I will, by 
heav’n! 
Wil break this leg, and bind it up again, 
‘To pull out pity from a stony breast, 
Rather than thou shalt want. 
— [Mrs. Foster paces about ungrily on R. 
Fos. Aye, do, sir,—do— 
And let him sear his arm and scarf it up, 
B 
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Then beg beneath a hedge and share your bounty. 
But come not near my house. Nor thou, hoy, in 
His company—dost mark me. boy? thoud’st best. 
We've stocks and gaol for him—for thee there's 
worse ; 
The loss of all that’s mine save, my dear curse ! 
[Exveunt Fostrr, Mrs. F. and Brown, R. 

Steph. | Crossing and calling.| Thou churl! thou 

dog ! thou raseally old wiser! 

Rob. (c.) Nay, nay, good uncle, throw not out foul 

language. 
This is but heat, sir, and { doubt not but 
To cool this rage with my obedience. 
But, uncle, you must not heap on such fuel 

Steph. (c.) Coz, I grieve for thee, that thou bazard’st 

thus 
Thy father’s curse, for love unto thine uncle. 

Rob. Let pity then for ne, turn to yourself: 
Bethink you, sir, of some good course that might 
Befit your state, and let me guide it for you. 

Steph. Ha! a course! s’foot! IT have it. Coz, canst 
lend me forty shillings? Could 1 but repair this old de- 
cay’d tenement of mine with some new plaster, for alas ! 
what can a man do in such a case as this ? 

[ Looking down at his dress. 

Rob. But your course, uncle? 

Steph. Tush! leave that to me, because thou shalt 
wonder at it: If you should see me ina scarlet gown, 
within the compass of a gold chain, then I hope you'll 
say that I do keep myself in good compass: then, sir, 
if the cap of maintenance do march before me, and nota 
hood be suffered to be worn in my presence, prithee 
do not upbraid me with my former poverty ; I cannot tell 
—-State and wealth nay make a man forget himself— 
but I beseech you do not upbraid.me. Coz, there are 
things in my brain that you dream not of—Dare you try 
me, Coz? 

Rob. Why forty shillings, uncle, shall not mar 
Your fortunes. 

[Goes back to the table and takes oul his purse. 

Steph. | Remains in front.| Gramercy, Coz ! [ Aside. ] 
Nowif the dice would but run right, these forty shillings 
might set me up again, and no’ more trouble. What 
shall L do? Uf I lay them out in clothes and after pawn 
them—why there’s no broker in London would give me 
half the worth o’t. No, no—while tis in ready cash, 
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that’s the surest way—Seven's the main! a plague 
take the bones, an’ they will not favor a man some- 
times. 
Rob. Look you, uncle, there are forty shillings. 
[Gives them to him, 
Steph. As many good angels guard thee as thou hast 
given me bad ones to seduce me, for these deputy devils 
damn worse than the old ones. Now, coz, pray listen 
—listen after my transformation: 1 will henceferth 
be an apostate to prodigality ; IT will eat cheese and 
onions and buy lordships; and will not that be strange ? 
Rob. 1 am giad you’re merry, sir, but this is fixt | 
Between an uncle and a nephew’s love ; 
Though my estate be poor, revenues scant, 
Whilst I have any left, you shall not want. 
Steph. By this hand, Coz, 1’]) make thee an alderman 
e’re 1 die— 
Do but follow my steps, Coz—Do but follow my steps, 
[Exeunt Sternen and Roper x. 


SCENE I1].—A rich Apartment at the Widow 
Welsted’s 


Enter Wivow and Crown,R. 


Widow. (c,) Sirrah, will the churchman come I sent 
you for ? 

Clown. Yes, mistress, he will come: but pray resolve 
me one thing for my long service ; what business have 
you with the churchman? Ts it to make your willor to 
get you a new husband ? 

Widow. Suppose to make my will, how then ? 

Clown. Then | would desire you to remember me, 
mistress—I have served you faithfully— make a good 
will if you mean to die, that it may not be said ‘* Though 
most women be long lived, yet they all die with an il} 
will.’’ 

Widow. How if it be for maryiage ? 

Clown. Then I would desire youto remember your- 
self, mistress. Take heed how you give away the 
sword, to defend youself with the scabbard. This 
is the instruction of a friend; 1 would be loth to see 
you cast down and not well taken up. 

Widow. Well, sir, well, let not thistrouble you ;-- 
see, he’s come: will you begone ? 

B2 
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Enter CHURCHMAN, L. 


Clown, I will first give hima caveat to use you as 
kindly as he can. [7'o CouRCHMAN,—crosses to meet 
him.| Save you, reverend sir. 

Church. And you, fool. [Wipow walks up the stage. 

Clown, (u. c.) Sir, if you find my mistress have a mind 
to a fresh husband or so, use her as wellas you can; let 
her enter into as easy bards as may be. 

Church. Fool, this is none of my traffic—I sell no 
husbands, 

Clown, There you are wrong, sir, for you take money 
for them—what woman can have a husband if she pay 
not you for him? [She comes down on R.] and often 
the ware proves naught too, not worth the impost. 

Church. {To Wivow.] Your man is merry, madam. 

Widow. (r.c.) He’s saucy, sir,—sirrah, you'll be- 
gone? 

Clown. Nay, at the second hand you’ll havea fee too; 
you sell in the church, and they bring ’em again to your 
churchyard. There’s more tollage! methinks if a man 
die whether you will or no, he should be buried whe- 
ther you will or no. 

Wid. (c.) Begone, I say, sirrah. 

Clown. Mistress, make him your friend: for he knows 
what rate good husbands are at.—Nay, I am gone, mis- 
tress. [Exit Cuown, Lb. 

Church. (c.) You sent for me, madam. 

Wid. 1 did, sir: to this end: 

I have some scruples, Doctor, in my conscience 5 
Some doubtful problems which I cannot answer, 
Nor reconcile; I’d have you make them plain. 

Church. This is my duty: pray you speak your mind. 

Wid. And as I speak I must remember Heay’n 
That gave those blessings which I must relate. 

Sir, you behold in me, a wond’rous woman— 

You only wonder at the epithet ; 

T can approve it good: guess at mine age. 
Church. At the half way between twenty and thirty. 
Wid. Not much amiss ; yet nearest to the last. 

How think you then, sir, is not this a wonder? 

That a woman lives full eight and twenty years 

Maid to a wife, and wife unto a widow, 

Now widow’d and mine own, yet all this while 

From the extremest verge of my remembrance, 

Even from my weaning hour unto this minute, 
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Did never taste what was calamity ? 

I know not yet what grief is, yet have sougnt 

An hundred ways for ils acquaintance. 

Prosperity hath watch’d so closely o’er me, 

That even those things I have meant a cross 

Have that way twin'd a blessing—WPst not strang: ? 
Church. Unparallel’d; this gift is singular, 

Belonging but to you--You are the Moon, 

For there’s but one. All women else are Stars, 

For there are none of like condition. 

But soft, | pray you, let me question you ; 

You lost a husband, grieved you not for that ? 
Wid. O, sir, your pardon, Death’s the heritage 

Of all mankind: the grief from which 

No mortal is exempt—Be not so literal 

In your constructions—Though even from death, 

T have known less effliction than pertains 

Unto the common lot. My parents died 

Ere I could know their loss: and for my husband, 

Although | mourn’d bim much, in grief’s despight 

] joy’d withal that 1 had found a grief. 

And this is all the sorrow IT have known. 
Church. No trip of fate ?--Sure it is wonderful ! 
Wid. Aye, sir, ’tis wonderful :—but is it well? 

Sure I have heard you say the child of heav'n 

Shall suffer many tribulations ; nay, 

E’en kings and princes share them with their subjects : 

Then I that know not any chastisement, 

May I not doubt my part in heaven’s dear love ! 
Church. ’Tis a good doubt—but make it not extreme 

*Tis some affliction, that you are afflicted 

For e’en affliction’s want. Cherish thou that. 

Your blessings, lady, are free gifts from heaven, 

Health, wealth, and peace ; nor can they turn to curses, 

But by abuse. 


Re-enter CLown, L. 


Clown. Mistress, there’s one without would speak 
with you, that vexeth as fast against crosses aS you do 
against good luck. 

Wid. { know her, sure, then, tis my gossip. Fos- 

ter. 
Request her in. Say here’s good company. 
Clown. Marry, I'll say so for my own credit’s sake. 
[Exit Crown, tu. 
Wid. Now shall you see a perfect contrary. 
B 3 
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Would I could change hearts with her fora time! 
*T would make me better relish happiness. 


Enter Mrs. Foster, ut. 


Mrs. F. (1.) O, friend and gossip, where are you ?— 
IT am 
O’erladen with my griefs. Sure never woman 
Had a more sinister fate! Aj] ominous stars 
Were in conjunction at my hapless birth, 
And still attend me! 
Wid. What's the matter, gossip ? 
Church. [ Aside, r.] This is a perfect contrary in- 
deed ! 
Mrs. Fos. Uniess seven witches had set spells about 
me, 
i could not be so cross’d ; never at quiet, 
No happy hour, not a minute’s content. 
Wid. That cannot be friend—You’ve a most kind 
husband. 
Chureh. A man of fair condition, well reputed. 
Mrs. Fos. (u.c.) Alack it matters not. He hath a son 
That makes my state his prodigality 
Aye, and a brother, one o’ the city ‘scandals, 
One is the hand, the other is the maw ; 
And between both my goods are swallow'd up. 
Believe me, what I brought unto mine husband 
is now consum’d to half! 
Widow, Canst thou devise 
To lay a part of these same griefs on me ? 
I'll bear them willingly. 
Mrs. Fos. O! would | could! that I might rest the 
while ! 
But you are wise to heed at other’s harms ; 
You'll keep you happy in your widowhood. 
Widow. \’faith, not I, were U but sure that marriage 
Would ruffle this smooth stream of happiness 
With a brisk storm or two. 
Mrs Fos, ( warrant you— 
Try, gossip, try, you shall not need to wish: 
You'll sing another song, and bear a part 
In my grief’s descant. You've a light heart now. 
Widow. And so should you have were you ruled by 
me, 
Tt is your spleen that weighs it down. Come, friends, 
We'll dine together ; after walk abroad 
Unto my suburb garden; where, ifthou [7'o Mrs. F. 
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Wilt hear, [°ll read my heart to thee, and school thee 
How to put by the thrust of care with patience. 
[ Takes her hand, and leads off, r. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I.—Ezterior of a Tavern and Dicing House 
in the Suburbs of London, with Garden and En- 
trance to Bowling Alley. 


STEPHEN, Foster, SHARPE, FLEECE, and GAUNTLET, 
seated ata Table in front of the House, drink- 
ing. 


All. Ha! ha! ha! 
Steph. Roar away! roar away ! my brave wags ! 
[ Stings. 
** The Holly stands within the hall, so fair to behold ; 
The Ivy stands without the door, she is full sore a cold. 
The Holly and his merry men they dance and they sing, 
But the Ivy and her maidens they are aye, weeping.’”’ 


Why Host! Host, I say! 


Enter Host, from the House. 


Host. Now my Merchants of Bona Speranza! What’s 
your will, my brave bullies ? 

Steph. Dice, dice, mine Host! and some more sack 
here.—Ha! say I right, gentlemen? Shall we trundle 
—shall we cut— shall we handle the bones ? 

Sharpe. Passage, novum, mumchance—what you 
will—— 

Gaunt. Who's in the bowling alley ? 

Host, Honest traders—thrifty lads—towardly boys, 1 
promise you. 

Steph. Give us a bale of dice—Presto, man! will ye 
sweet wags ? [Sings again. 


‘* The holly hath of birdies a full fair flock, 
The nightingale, the popinjay, and the gentle lav- 
rock, | 
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Good ivy, good ivy, what birdies have you? 
O, I’ve nene but the howlett that cryeth tu whoo!” 


Host. [Who has entercd the house, returns arith 
dice. \|—Here, my brave bursemen 
Fleece. But have you no room empty ? 
Host. Not a hole unstopp’d in iny house. 
Steph. No matter—no matter—come—trip ! 
Fleece. Up with’'s heels ! 
Sharpe. A fair passage, sweet bones! 
[ Throws.—Noise in the Bonling Alley (L.uU.E.) 
of betting and wrangling 
Host. How now, my fine trundletails !—My bowling 
alley in an uproar ?—Take heed, my roaring Tamber- 
lains—the Soldan comes; he that breaks the peace, I 
break his pate. Have among youthen! [k-arit Hosr. 
Steph. The dice are mine—set me fair—aloft now ! 
[ Throws, 





Fleece. Out! 

Sfeph. What was’t ? 

Sharpe. ‘Two treys and an ace. 

Steph. Seven still! Plague on't, that number of the 
deadly sins haunts me cursedly! Come, sir, throw. 
Dame Fortune, I drink to thee. [ Drinks. 

Ficece. Have at ’em, faith! [ Throws. 

Gaunt. 'Two quatres and a trey! 

Steph. 'The devil’s in the dice! [Throws down 
money.| More sack here! 

Gaunt. Now sweet bones !—Twelveatall ! [ Thromrs, 

Steph. Done, by Jupiter! [Throws down more 
money.| Soft! this die is false! 

Gaunt. Vl be hang’d then! ; 

Sleph. 1 say it’s false, and Pll have my money again. 

Gaunt. Will you? You shall have cold iron with 
your silver then, 

| Draws—STEPHEN snatches up a chuir. 

Steph. Have at thee scum! 

Sharpe. Stand by our fellow. 

{They draw and attack SterpuHen, who defends 
himself with the chair. Enter Host and Ro- 
BERT FosTeEr, R. 

Host. Hold, hold! An’ ye be gentlemen, hold ! 

Rob. Away varlets! 

[Draws and beats off Gamesters, avho fly. Exit 
Host into house. 
Steph. The coney-catching rascals ! 
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Rob. Uncle, uncle, is this the reformation yeu pro 
mised me. 

Sleph. Coz, after this day I protest you shall never 
see me handle those bones again!—This day I break 
up school—If ever you call me unthrift after this 
day—you do me wrong. 

Rob. I should be glad to wrong you so, uncle; come 
this way, sir—I would not for the world a friend of my 
father’s should see you thus, or here. 


Enter behind, the Wipow WELSTED, Mrs, Foster, 
and Ciown, R. 


Clown. [Stands back.] You've hunted well, mistress, 
the hare’s in sight. 

Mrs. F. (r.) Did Inot tell you so ?— Lknew his gait— 
And with his uncle! 

Widow. (n.) [Aside.| A proper man that uncle. 

Rob. [Seeing Mrs. Foster.| Mother!—I’m_ sorry 

you have trod this path ! 

Mrs. F.(c.) Mother, thou wretch !—Hang thee !—I 

bore thee not. 
But much affliction have I borne for thee: 
Wert thou mine own, Id see thee coffin’d, filth 
Ere thou shouldst vex ine thus, 

Rob. (c.) Were I your own, 

You could not use me worse than you do now. 

Mrs. F. Vil make thy father turn thee out for 

ever, 
Or else I'll make him wish him in his grave. 
You'll witness with me, gossip, where I found him. 
[To Wipow. 

Clown, Nay, ll be sworn upon a book of that, 

Rob. It shall not need, for I will not deny it. 

Mrs. F. And that shall disinherit thee. 

Thouw dst better 
Have been a viper born, than tempt me thus! 

Steph. (t.) Thou liest, Xantippe. It had been better 
Thou hadst been press’d to death between two rugs, 
Than ride that Socrates, thy husband, thus, 

And rate his honest child. 
Mrs. F. Thou ragamuffin ! 
Thou sot !—Dost thou talk ?7—I shall see thee, shortly, 
Again in Ludgate. 
Steph. No, at Moorgate, Beldame, 
Where I shall see thee in the ducking stool ! 
If you complain upon mine honest coz 
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And that his father be offended with him, 
The next time that 1 meet thee in the streets 
Vil dance i’the dirt upon thy velvet hood 
Navy, worse than that— 

vi— 

Rob. Uncle! Uncle !— 

Mrs. F. Oh! my heart !—my heart! 

Was ever woman thus abus’d?—Oh! that I could 
Spit wildfire!—But Vl do your errands, rogues ! 
I will, or I’m no honest woman !—Nay— 
Icxcuse me, gossip, [ must to my husband! 
[kait Mrs. Foster, t. 

Rob. [To Wipow.] Kind gentlewoman, you have 

some patience--- 

Widow. I have too much, Sir,--- 

Rob. You may do a good office, and make yourself a 
peaceful moderator between me and my angry father, 
whom his wife hath moved to spleen against me. 

Widow. Sir, I will think of it---but with your leave, 
I’d now speak with your uncle. | 

Clown. (To Rospert.| You may talk with me, sir, in 

the mean time. 
[RoBERT and CLOWN retire R&.U. F. 

Widow. [ToStTerwen.| Sir ;---Master Stephen Fus- 

ter !--- 

Steph, (u. c.) Well,—what would you with me, gen- 

tlewoman ? 

Widow. (c.) You are a brave unthrift— 

Steph. Whate’er 1 bo—Ull be no pupil to a woman, 
so you may leave your discipline, 

Widow, Nay, pray you hear me, sir,—I cannot 
chide—I would but counsel you:—this is not a good 
course which you run. 

Steph. Good or bad, I mast run tothe end of it—- 

Widow. 1 would teach you a better, if you would 

stay where you are. 

Steph. Stay where I am, that would I willingly, an’ 
I had any more money. 

Widow. What, in the dicing house ? 

Steph. Ave, marry would I! I've play’d at passage 
all this while, now Id go to hazard. 

Widow. Hast thou no wit? 

Steph. No wit, say’st thou? by’r Lady? what dost 
think [ live on ?-—~-why ‘tis all the portion I have— 
V’ve nothing to maintain me but my wit, my eoin’s too 
scant I’m sure. [Rosert and CLown go off, r. vu. x. 
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Widew.! cannot believe thy wit more than thy coin 
—a man so well limb’d and want! 

Steph. Why, mistress, my shoulders were not made 
for a frock and basket, nor a coal-sack—no—nor my 
hands to turn a trencher ata table’s side. 1i’ma gen- 
tleman ! 

Widow. A very poor one. 

Steph. The fortune of the dice. 

Widow. They are the only wizzaris, I confess. 
The only fortune tellers, but he that goes 
To seek his fortune from them, ne’er must hope 
To have good destiny allotted him. 

‘Tis not the course that I dislike in thee 

So much, but that thou can’st not make that course 
To out-cross them that cross thee, were but I, 

As thou art 

Sieph. You'd be beggarly as T an. 

Widow. Marry Vil be hang'd first—I would tell 
some rich widow such a tale in her ear— 

| Looking archly from under her veil. 

Steph. Ha!—some rich widow! by this pennyless 
pocket! L think ’twere not the worst way. . 

Widow, Art not ashamed to take such a fruitless 
oath 7—I say, seek out some rich widow—promise her 
fair—she’s apt to believe a young man—marry her and 
let her estate fly; ‘tis charity. This is not one of 
Hercules’ labours. 

Steph. Humph! Let me recount these articles: 
** seek her out—promise her fair—marry her—let her 
estate fly’’———But where shall I find her 7—- 

Widow. The easiest of all—Why, man, they are 
more common than tavern bushes, Two fairs might 
be furnish’d every week in London with ’em, though 
no foreigners came in, if the charter were once grant- 
ed. ’Tis thought if the horse-market be removed that 
Sinithfield shall be so employed, and then, I'll warrant 
you, it will beas well furnish’d with widows, as it was 
with trotting jades, before. 

Steph. S’foot! if it were, I would bea chapman— 
17d see for my pleasure, and buy for my love, for mo- 
ney & have none. 

Widow. That shall not stay the market, if thow It be 
rujed. I'll find thee out a widow, if thou'lt but pro- 
mise me the last—to let her estate fly: for she’s one I 
love not, and I'd be glad to see that revenge on her. 


mh 
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Steph. Spend her estate !—-That wonld I—wer’t five 
Aldermen’s |—I’ll put you in security for that—All my 
neighbours shall be bound for me—nay, my kind sis- 
ter-in-law shall pass her word for that. 

Ros. and CLown re-enter, x. U. E. 

Widow, V1l shew thee the party—what say’st thou 
to myself? [Takes off her veil.| Agnes Welsted, the 
widow of Cornhill 7— 

Steph. Yourself, gentlewoman! by’r lady! I would 
it were no worse ! 

Widow. \ have alease of thousands or so—what say 
you, sir ?— 

Steph. Say! Why that Ill let out your leases for 
you if you'll allow me the power—aye, and love thee 
heartily too, lady. 

Widow. That’s my hope, sir, give me thy company 
home, thou shalt have better clothes, and if I like thee, 
then we may chance make a blind bargain of it. 

Steph. No, Vll make no blind bargain—either pro- 
mise me marriage or Ill not budge a foot. 

Widow. Are you grown so stout already. 

Steph. Vil grow stouter when I’m married !— 

Widow. Here’s my hand, I’m thine, thou’rt mine. 
I'l) have thee with all thy faults. 

Steph. You shall have one with some an’ you have 
me. 

Widow. Here are witnesses [70 Ror.| Come hither, 
sir ; cousin I must call you shortly—and you sirrah, [ To 
Ciown.] be witness of this match. Here are man 
and wife. [Ros. and CLown come down on R. 

Rob. (Rr. c.) 1 joy, at my uncle’s happiness, widow. 

Clown. I do forbid the banns. Alas, poor bird! 
my mistress doth but gull thee. [To STEPH, 

Widow. You'll let me dispose of myself, I hope? 

Clown. (c.) Ah!—you love to be merry, mistress. 
Come, come, give him four farthings and let him go— 
he’ll pray for his good dame and be drunk——Why, 
if you must have a husband—how think you ?—I should 
say this were the sweeter bit—[ Pointing to himself] 
—Choose, mistress. 

Widow. Fool, I have chosen, this is my husband. 

Steph. (Kissing her.}] "Tis sealed! I'm thine. Now 
coz, [ Crosses to Ros. )]—fear no black storms, if thy fa- 
ther thunder, come to me for shelter; thou shalt be my 
son now. 

Widow. His word's a deed, sir. 
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Rob. 1 thank you both—Uncle—what my joy con- 
ceives, I cannot utter yet. 

Clown. I will make black Monday of this! Ere I 
suffer this disgrace, the kennel] shall run with blood 
and rags. 

Rob. Sir, ''m your opposite. 

Clown. 1 have nothing to say to you, sir, I aim at 
your uncle, 

Rob. He hath no weapon, sir fool. 

Clown, That’s all one. Ill take him as I find him. 

Widow. I have taken him so, before you, sirrah: 
will you be quiet ?— 

Steph. Wife, your hand. Son, you will follow us. 

Rob. Upon the instant. 

[Exeunt Sreru. and Wivow, pr. 

Clown, Isitto come this? Have I stood all this while 
to my mistress an honest, handsome, plain-dealing, | 
serving creature, and she to marry a tytyre-tu-tattere 
with never a good rag about him. [Half drawing his 
Sword.| Stand thou to me and be my friend and since ; 
my mistress hath forsaken me -—— 

Rob. Well sirrah [Pulling him round. 

Clown. 1’ll go get my dinner. [Exeunt, rR. 


SCENE I!.—An Apartment at Wa.LTeR Brown’s. 


Enter Brown, leading Janet, and followed by Sin 
GopFREY SPEEDWELL, and MastTer INNOCENT 
LAMBSKIN, R. 


Brown. (r.) Gentlemen, you are welcome—that, once 
well pronounced bath a thousand echoes: let it suffice I 
have spoke it to the full. Here’s your merchandise, this is 
your prize—[Pointing to Jane.) If you can mix your 
gentle bloods with that of a poor citizen, here is my 
daughter to greet and court—Clap hands and strike the 
bargain—Please her and you please me, sirs. 

Sir G. (x. c.) Well spoken, by my knighthood! Sweet 
virgin, to be prolix and tedious fits me not—my name is 
Speedwell by my father’s copy, to which my godfather 
by his bounty, being an old soldier and having served 
in the wars as far as Boulogne, prefix’d the name of 
Godfrey. a title of large renown. My wealth and wit 
have added to those, the paraphrase of knighthood ; 
so that my name is in full length Sir Godfrey Speed- 
well. 

Jane. (x, c.) A fair name, sir, 

c 
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Lambs. (v.) Nay, ifnames cando any good: I beseech 
you to observe mine, sweet mistress—My name is 
Lambskin -—— 

Jane. A most harmless name, sir. 

Lambs. Aye, marry it is—and in good troth and 
moreover, lady, my godfather seeing in my face some 
notes of disposition, did give me in my cradle the name 
of Innocent, which I trust [have deserved all my life- 
time, and since my father’s decease, my wealth has 
purchas’d me the paraphrase of gentility : so that J am 
called Master Innocent Lambskin. 

Jane. { Aside.| 1 am like to have a couple of fair 
chapmen— if they were at my own dispose, I would will- 
ingly raffle them both at twelve-pence a share— 

Sir G. But to the purpose, sweet female. I do love 
you with a most singular affection. 

Jane. Sir, | thank you 

Lamb. Nay, for the matter of that, I love you too, 
fair maid, double and treble, if it please you. 

Jane. 1 thank you too, sir.—I am so much beholden 
to you both, I am afraid I shall never requite it. 

Sir G. Requite one, sweet chastity! and let it be 
Sir Godfrey,—I will maintain you like a lady. I will, 
by my knighthood !—~and that will be bravely, as you 
shall find by experience. 

Lamb, 1 will maintain you like a gentlewoman, mis- 
tress. And that may be better maintenance than a la- 
dy’s, as you may find by observation, 

Sir G. How dare you maintain phat, sir 7— 

Lamb. {1 dare maintain it with my purse, sir. 

Sir G. [Dramns his sword and drives him 1.| I dare 
cross it with my sword, sir! 

Lamb. Vf you dare cross my purse with your sword, 
sir, Pll lay an action of suspicion of felony to you, 
that’s flat, sir. 

Jane. Nay, pray gentlemen do not quarrel, till you 
know what for. 

Brown. O, no quarrelling, I beseech you gentlemen ! 
the reputation of my house is soiled if any uncivil noise 
arise in it. 

Lamb. Let him but shake his. blade at me, and Ill 
throw down my purse and cry thieves !—I scorn to kill 
him, but I'll hang his knighthood, | warrant him, if- he 
offer assault and battery on my purse. 

Jane. [To Str Govrrey.] Nay, good sir, keep. up 
your sword 
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Sir G. Your command, lady, could make a very cow- 
ard of me. I speak sooth, by my knighthood !-—Mas- 
ter Lambskin, you may live. [Turns and takes the 
hand of Jane.] The conjunction of Venus and Macs 
is a white hour in thy nativity. 


Ienter GeoRGE. 


George, [To Brown.} Sir, here’s young master Fos- 
ter desires to speak with you. 

Brown. Please you, gentlemen, to taste the sweetness 
of my garden awhile, and let my daughter bear you com- 
pany. 

: Sir Godf. Where she is leader there will be followers. 

Jane [Aside to her father.| You sent me to the gal- 
lies, sir; pray you redeem me as soon as you can: these 
are pretty things for mirth but not for serious uses. 

Brown. Pr’ythee be merry with ’em awhile, if but 
for courtesy: thou hast wit enough: but take heed they 
quarrel not. 

Jane. Nay, I dare take in hand to part them without 
danger, but I beseech you let me not be too long a pri- 
soner. [Aloud to Sin GopFrREY and Lamssxin] Will 
you walk, gentlemen ? 

Lambs. (Goiny to Jane, R. c.) If it please you to 
place one of us for your conduct, mistress. 

Jane. Sir Godfrey, you are the eldest, pray Jead the 
way. 

Sir Godf. Ah, ha! Sayst thou so, sweet virgin. —Mas- 
ter Innocent, come you behind. [| Thrusts him back} Your 
hand, fair feminine, [Sir Goprrey leads out JANE, R. 

Lambs. (c.) Master Brown, I pray you observe it is 
the lady I follow. I pray you, conceit not that I page 
the heels of that scurvy knight. It is the lady I follow, 
—-Mark you that, Master Brown. [Eait Lampskin, R. 

Brown. SomNow request young Master Foster in, 
George—but hark! does that news hold still—that our 
ships are so near return as riding in the Downs? 

rcorge. Yes, sir; and the next tide purpose to put 
into the river. . 

Brown. Let Him be ever bless’d who sent !-——Now, call 
in the young man, and from himrun to his father, and re- 
quest him to me: this news, I’m sure, makes him a joy- 
ful merchant. (zit GeorGe, L.] Would that this son 
of his were a third suitor to my daughter Jane !—I 
should like him better than all who have come before.— 
Well, who can say ?—he hath not seen her yet, — 


G2 
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Enter RoBERT, L. 


Now, Master Robert, are your father and yourself vet 
reconciled ? 
Rob. (u.) Sir, twas my business in your courteous 
tongue 
To place the arbitration.—I've again 
Reliev’d my uncle and displeas’d my father, 
Whose anger now so great is multiplied, 
I dare not venture in his house or sight 
Till your persuasion shall with fair excuse 
Have made my Satisfaction. 
Brown. (c.) Mother-o’ pearl ! 
’*Tis a shrewd task, sir.—I willdo my best, 
But womens’ tongues are dangerous stumbling blocks 
To lie in the way of peace. 


Re-enter GEORGE, L, 


Now, George, what say'st thou? 
George. Sir, Master Foster’s coming — 
Rob. (c.) I beseech you, 
Let us not meet till you have spoken with him. 
aa re shall not— George, go call my daughter 
ort 
From out the garden. [ Frit GEORGE, R. 
Rob. Daughter, said you, sir? 
Brown. Aye, sir, my daughter Jane; you've heard 
me speak 
Of one [had i’the North with some kind friends, 
Who took her from a widow’d home, and rear’d_ 
A plant that thriv'd not in this city’s air. 
It is a fair tree now, I promise you, 
And well worth looking on; but tell me, sir, 
How fares your uncle? 
Rob. Sir, he fares so well, 
That I’d be loth t’anticipate the fame 
That will spread shortly of his mended fortunes. 
Brown. Why, I commend thee still—he lacks, T find, 
No good from thee, not even in report ; 
’Tis well done, sir, and you shew duty in it. 


Re-enter JANE, R. 


Daughter, this is young Master Foster, the good son 
Of my old friend—Where are your lusty suitors ? 

Jane. 1 was glad of my release, sir,—Suitors call 
youthem—in good troth they suit not me—I’d keep 
water continually boiling but I'd seeth such suit- 
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ors! Thave had much ado to keep them from blood- 
shed! Ha! ha! ha! I have seen for all the world a 
couple of cowardly curs quarrel in the same fashion ; 
as the one turns his head, the other snaps behind ha! 
ha: ha! But thank heaven they are gone for the pre- 


sent. [ Talks aside with her father up the stage. 
Rob, { Aside, u.| Can she be mortal ? I have read of 
shapes 


Like that, in legends of the olden davs— 

The beautiful imaginings of men, 

Rapt and inspired ! Such a form she wore, 

The nymph of Elis, whom the river god 

Through earth and ocean follow’d---or young Thisbe, 

The fond, ill-fated girl of Babylon! 

How fair her forehead is ! and that soft cheek 

Wherein the bashful blood seems loath to dwell 

T.est it should stain such purity ! her eyes, 

How bright, and yet how full of gentleness! 

Fit lamps for such a shrine! what heart may ‘scape 

The silken meshes of yon nut brown hair, 

That clusters round her neck, like a dark vine, 

About the shaft of some unspotted column! 

I will not wink, for fear the vision pass, 

And leave me, sorrowing ! 

Brown , | Aside to Janu coming down on x.| Well, 

daughter, well— 

Say a third trouble came—say in the person of young 
Master Foster, 

Mere cane a third suitor: how then? 

Jane. Three’s the woman’s total arithmetic: Indeed 
J would learn to number no further, if there was a good 
account made of that. 

Brown, [Aloud.| Go get you together. [Turns to 
Rogerr.| Your father, sir, will be soon here, leave 
me with your suit to him, [Aside.|] Jane, use him 
kindly, he shall be his father’s heir, [ can tell thee. 

Jane. Never the more for that sir, If 1 use him 
kindly it shall be for his own sake and not for an 
good he borrows of his father. [ Aloud to peas | 
Sir, will you walk into the garden ? 

Rob, [Aside.| She speaks, andto me! [ Aloud. ] 
Sweet, may I take this hand? 

Jane. (c.) Aye sir, so you play it fairly. Youl 
lose by it else, believe me. 

Rob. 1 would lose more than I shall ever own for 

wt 
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Brown. Away! here comes your father. 
[Exeunt Ror. and Jane, R. 


Enter Foster and Mrs. Foster, usher’d in by 
GEORGE, L. 


Now, my good friend, have you heard the news? 
Fos. (c.) Ihave! I have! our ventures have re- 
_ turned 
At sixty fold increase. 
Brown. (c.) Heav’n take the glory! 
[Mrs. Fos. goes back on u 
And keep us strong against these flowing tides ! 
Man is too weak to bound himself below, 
When such high waves do mount him. 
Fos. Sir. if you please, Pll ease you of all care ; 
And, like a full adventurer here, bid you 
A certain ready sum for your part traffic. 
Brown. With all my heart, and be you gainer by it 
Fos. Come, shaj! I bid you venture at a venture ? 
Brown. I pray you do, sir. 
Fos. Twenty thousand pounds. 
Brown. Well, it is yours, sir, 
Fos. And if you like my payment ; 
Tis half in ready cash, the other sealed 
For six months. 
Brown. Why, tis merchant-like and fair, 
George ; you observe this. See the papers drawn 
George. 1 will, sir. 
Fos. Now your hazard’s past. 
Brown. 1 do 
Rejoice at it, and shall not grudge your gains, 
Though multiplied by thousands: but one thing 
At this advantage of my love to you, 
Let me entreat— 
Fos. Speak, Master Brown, what is it ? 
Brown. Faith, my old suit. To reconcile these 
breaches 
*T wixt your kind son and you; Jet not the love 
He shows his uncle longer be a bar 
Between your blessing and his duty, sir. 
Fos. I would you had enjoin’d me some great labour, 
For your own love’s sake: for to that my vow 
Stands fix’d— 
Mrs. ner (x. c.) Nay, Master Brown, if you knew: 
all, 
You would not waste your words in such a suit ; 
Since his last reformation he hath flown 
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Out, once again, and in my sight relieved 
His uncle in the dicing house, for which, 
Or he shall be no father unto him, 
Or husband unto me. 

Brown. George, call my daughter, 
And bid her bring her friend along with her. 

| Exit Groner. 

Sir, I must needs make him your son again. 

Fos. Sir, I have no such thing akin to me. 


Re-enter RoBERT and JANE, R. 


Brown. Know you not this youth, sir? 

Fos. Not I, sir, he’s a stranger to me. 

Mrs Fos. [to Ropert.| Goto your uncle, Sir, you 

know where to find him; 
He’s at his old haunts, and wants more money by this 
time. 

Fos. Did he not say he’d beg for you ?—~—You'd best 

make use of his bounty. 

Brown. Nay, good sir— 

Fos. Sir, if your daughter cast any eye of favour 
upon this unthrift—restrain it—he’s a beggar. Mistress 
Jane, take heed what you do. 

Mrs. Fos. {Crosses to her.| Aye, aye, be wise, Mis- 
tress Jane ; do not you trust to time turning spleen to 
pity ; you'll not find it so; therefore, good gentlewo- 
man, take heed. 

Brown. Nay, then you’re too impenetrable. 

Fos. Sir, your money shall be ready, and your bills— 
other business I have none with you. For thee [to 
RosBert.| beg, steal, hang, die'—Such blessing only 
shalt thou have from me. 

[Exewnt Foster and Mrs. Foster, tu. 

Brown. (c.) Young man be comforted ; 

1 will not leave till I find some remorse. 
Meantime, | pray, let not want trouble you, 
You shall not know it. 

Rob. (c.) “Tis not want I fear, 

But want of blessing, sir. 

Brown, [To Jane.| Hark, in your ear, child. 
How have you parley’d inthe garden, eh? 

Jane. Well, father, yet not much. I requested him 
to pull me a pear; and, had I not look’d to him, he’d 
have mistook, and given me a popperin. 

Brown. Ha! are there sparks kindled ?— Quench then 
not for me.—-’Tis not a parent’s roughness shall deter 
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me. [Aloud.| Sir, T must presently rejoin your father, 
whom I'll once more move in your behalf; and, if £ can, 
return him back to love. Come, walk you both till then 
with me. [ ELxeunt, v. 


END OF ACT It, 


ACT Ill. 


SCENE 1.—Rich apartment at Mrs. Stephen Foster's, 
late the Widow Welsted. 


Enter Mrs. STEPHEN Foster, R. 
Mrs. Steph. (c.) I've made a speedy choice and a 
swift marriage. 
Well, be it as it will, I like the man. 
Enter Crown, L. 
Now fool, where is thy master? 
Clown. In the counting-house, tumbling over his 


money bags. 
You shall hear cf him in the bowling alley again 


shortly. 
Mrs. Steph. Why, sir, all’s bis, and at his own 
dispose. 
Who shall dare thwart him ? 
Clown. Here he comes. [ Goes back, 


Enter StTeruen, v. richly appareled, with a handful 
of Bills and Bonds. 


Mrs. Steph. Why, how now, sweetheart? What 
has’t there, I pray ? 
Steph. (c.) I find much debts belonging to you, 
sweet, 
And my care now must be to fetch them in. 
Mrs. Steph. (c.) Your care! Ha! ha! Do no mis- 
take thyself, 
Nor my true purpose. Sir, I did not wed 
To thrall or bind thy large expense, but rather 
To add a plenty to’t. I thought, ere this 
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Thou would’st have stuff’'d thy pockets full of gold, 
And thrown it at a hazard—made ducks and drakes, 
And baited fishes with thy silver flies ; 
Lost and fetch’d more. Why, this had been my joy ! 
Nay, had’st thou wasted all. | 

Stcph. Content thee, sweet, 
Those days are gone, even from my memory: 
I have forgot that I e’er had such follies, 
And I'll not call ’em back: my cares are bent 
To keep your state, and give you happiness. 
Sirrah, [To Clonwn.| go, call your fellow servants up, 
And to my chamber bring all books of debt ; 
1 will o’erlook, and cast up all accounts, 
That I may know the true weight of our substance, 
And once a year give up my stewardship. | Goes back. 

Mrs. Steph. (c.) Astonishment! 

Clown, (c.) | Aside to her.| Now you imay see what 
hasty matching is: you had thought to have been 
vex’d, and now you cannot. You've married a hus- 
band, that now being my master-in-law, will, I do 
think, prove the most miserable, covetous rascal that 
ever beat beggar from his gate. But ’tis no matter— 
Time was when you were fairly offer'd if you would 
have taken it. You might have had other matches, and 
those that would have cross’d you. I would have sold 
away all you had—have turn’d you out of doors, and 
used you like a woman. Whereas now, if you hang 
yourself you can have none of these blessings. But 
its well enough—now you must take what follows. 

[ Exit CLown, R. 

Mrs. Steph. Will the tide never turn? [ Crossesto R. 
Was ever woman 
Thus burden’d with increasing happiness ? 

I married him to waste my goods, and he 
Strives to augment then. [ He comes down in c 


Enter RoBery, L. 

Steph. Oh, nephew, are you come? 
How does your father use you? Is your name 
Again found in his books? 

Rob, (vu. ¢.) "Tis blotted quite! 
For by the cruel instigation of 
My step-mother, his vows and oaths are stamp’d 
Never to call or bless me as his child, 

Steph. Grieve not kind coz, that father Jost at 

home | 
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You shall find here—for his inheritance 
You meet another amply proffer’d you— 
Be my adopted son—no more my kinsman. 
[Tv his Wife.| So that this borrow'd bounty do not 
stray 
From your consent ? 
Mrs, Steph. {Turns to c.] Call it not borrow’d, sir, 
*tis all your own! 
Let him be largely texted in your love. 
He is our child by the most free adoption. 
Steph. (c.) Thanks, sweetest. 
Rob. You were born to bless us beth— 
My knee shall ever practise a son’s duty ; 
Yet not forgetting that I owe my father 
Whene’er I meet him he shall have it too, 
Although his blessing ne’er return to me. 
Steph. Come then, my son; be thou my deputy, 
The factor and disposer of my business ; 
Keep my accounts, and order my affairs— 
They must be all your own. For you, sweet wife, 
Be merry—take your pleasure, here abroad -- 
Visit your neighbours—to the country ride ; 
If you have troubles, throw thein all aside, 
And [ will take them up.—’Tis fit that weight 
Should now be all on me. Take thou the height 
Of quiet and content. Let nothing grieve thee : 
I brought thee nothing else, and that I'll give thee. 
[Goes off embracing, Ropert following. 
[Eveunt, Rr. 


SCENE II.—A Court Yard before Brown's House. 


Enter Brown and Foster, followed by GreorGe and 
RicHarD, bearing Money Bags, u. 


Brown. (c.) So, so, in with them to the counting- 
house. 
[Exeunt Georce and Ricuarp into House. 
[To Foster.| Here’s my receipt, sir, for the one-half 
debt. 
Ten thousand pounds, and now it but remains, 
You seal the writings which assure the rest. 
Fos. (c.) Pray stay, sir, Pve bethought me. Let 
me once 
Throw dice at all. YT have of wares now vendible, 
So much as will defray your utmost penny ; 
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Will you accept of them and save this charge 
Of wax and parchment ? 
Brown. Willingly, provided 
You make your rates so that I be no loser. 
Fos. 1 have no other end. They’re broad cloths, 
kerseys, 
That will not stay two days upon your hands, 
[ Re-enter Grorer and Ricnarn, from the 
house in back ground. 
Brown. Here's anew business, George—Richard and 
you 
Must deal for some commodities betwixt us, 
If you agree, take carriage presently, 
And bring them home. ‘This is the bargain. 
[ Talks aside with GEoRGE near the house. 
Fos. [To Ricuarp.| What news o’the shipping ? 
Rich, Nothing further, sir. 
This tide should bring them into Catherine’s Pool, 
The wind’s been friendly. 
Fos. Listen their arrival, 
And bid the gunner speak it in’s loud thunder 
The city over !—til] the merchant’s ears 
Tingle to learn of my abundant wealth ! 
Rich. 1 shall, sir. 
Brown, George, go with him. 
[Ereunt GeorGe and Ricnarp into the house 
Fos. I must now plainly tell you, Master Brown, 
I shall gain much by you. The half o’ your ship 
Defrays my full cost. 
Brown. (nr. c.) U begrudge it not, 
Being a sufficient gainer by my venture. 


Enter Mr. Foster, rR. 


Mrs. F. Still flows the tide of my unhappiness ; 
The stars shoot mischief, and each coming hour 
Is fatal to me! 

Fos. What’s the matter now ? 

Mrs. F. (c.) Your brother—your good brother, sir. 

Fos. (u. c.) What of him ? 
He is again in Ludgate I suppose. 

Mrs, F. No—he’s in Highgate, sir—he struts it 
bravely !— 

Foster. Read me this riddle, wife! 

Brown, What mean you, madam? 

Mrs. F. He's married forsooth! and married richly 
too. 
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Foster. Married! why where’s the woman of repute, 
Would choose so lightly ? 

Mrs. Ff. A woman in whose breast 
I thought Ud lived—Who is it, think you, sirs? 

Nay, you'll not guess, though you should try a month 
It is my gossip then,—the Widow WelJsted— 
The wealthy widow of Cornhill! 
Foster. O, fie! fie !— 
"Tis fabulous ! 

Brown. ( Aside.| By’r Lady I’m glad on’t. 

Mrs. F. Are you my husband ?—then is she his 
wife! Nay more—within this hour hath he been chosen 
Sheriff of London for th’ensuing year! 

Brown, } Sheriff of London ! 

Mrs, EF. Aye—You may well stare, 

But money can work miracles and now 

He’s store of it—A proper Sheriff !—Oh — 
How will this upstart beggar shoulder now 
And take the wall of you—His new found pride 
Will know no bounds. 

Foster. A miracle indeed !— 

But wife, my wealth will five times double his 
Ere this tide ebb.—I wonder I yet hear not 
The brazen cannon tell the loud arrival 

Of my vast substance. 

Mrs. F. Beggars will be proud 
Of little, Sir, and shoulder at the best. 

Foster. Let him first pay his old score and then reckon; 
But that she 

Mrs. F. Aye, there’s where it mads me too. 

Would any woman, unless to spite herself 
So much profane the sacred name of wedlock !-— 
A dove to c-uple with a stork! 

Brown. He comes. 

[Foster and Mrs. Foster retire up the stage. 





Enter STEPHEN and RoBerT, R. 


Steph. [To Brown.] Save you, good Sir, [have some 
business with you. 

Brown. With me, sir ?—You’re inost welcome. 

Mrs. F. See you, sir. [ They comc down on 1, 
He will not know you now. Jockey’s a gentleman! 

Fos. Well fare rich widows when such beggars 

flourish ! | 
Steph. (r.c.) Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
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Mrs. F. Look! look! he laughs at you! 
Fos. No wonder, woman, he did that in Ludgate. 
But ’twas when his kind nephew did relieve him——- 


RoBertT kneels to his Father, c. 


Why, how now? 
What Idol kneels that heretic to? 
‘Steph. Rise, boy! 
Rise up I say !—Thou’rt now my son, and owest 
No knee to that unnatural old man. 
Proud sir, this son whom you have alienated 
For my love’s sake, shall now by my love’s bounty, 
Ride side by side, with the best equipage, 
Your scorns dare pattern him. 
Fos. A beggar’s gallop 
Now up, now down. 
Steph. [To Brown.| My business is with you, sir. 
I am now furnishing some shipping forth, 
And want some English traffic, broad-cloth, ker- 
seys, 
Or such like. If you can supply me, sir, 
IT am your chapman. 
Brown. That Pll soon resolve you. 


Re-enter GEORGE, b. 


Come hither, George. [ Talks aside, 
Fos. (r.) That’s the rich merchantman ! 
Mrs. F. The new imade sheriff, just come out of 
jail! 
Brown. [To GeorGcE.| Good—[ To STEPHEN. | 
Sir, I can furnish you, my factor tells me, 
With wares this moment from your brother brought. 
Please you go see them, for I’d fain divide you, 
Since I can win no nearer friendship. 
Steph. Sir, 
I follow you— 
[Exeunt STEPHEN, Brown, and GEORGE, L. 
Fos. Take your adoption with you! 
Rob. T do but crave your blessing. 
Fos. ’Tismy curse then! 
Get from mine eye, thou art a beam in’t, 
1’\l tear it out, ere it shall look on thee. 
Away, Isay! 
Mrs. Fos. (a. c.) Follow thine uncle—father. 
[Exit ROBERT, L. 
Fos. (c.) Thy gossip’s folly bears its punish- 
ment. 
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He'll make the wealthy widow a poor wife. 
But see where Richard comes in haste; now, listen, 
And hear me crowned the wealthiest London merchant. 


Enter Ricuarp, t. 


Now, Richard, now--why are those cannon dumb ? 
Mine ears are strained to catch the joyful sound. 
Hast thou not seen the gunner ?—Richard! Knave! 
Wherefore dost look so sadly ?7—Speak, man, speak ; 
Hast thou thy tongue? 
Rich. (c.) Tnever could speak worse ; 
It is a sereech-owl’s note. Oh, you have made 
The most unhappy bargain. 
Fos. Ha! what meanest thou? 
What can so baleful be as thou dost seem 
To hint by this sad prologue ?—I’m no traitor, 
To confiscate my goods—speak, and speak quickly. 
Rich. Would you could guess at it, and spare the 
tale. 
Fos. Dally not with thy torments! Sink me at 
once! 
Rich. Now ’tis half said. ’Tis sinking I must treat 
of! 
Your ships are sunk ! 
Fos. Hah! 
Mrs. Fos. Ravenas thou art? [Darting at him.] 
I'll tear thy tongue out for that croak ! 
Fos. | Catching hold of her.) Fool, he but jests! It 
is impossible. 
My ships were riding in full pride at Dover ; 
What English Scylla could the devil raise 
To wreck them so near home? Ha! ha! But, Richard 
*T is ill to jest insuch a case as this. 
I pray thee, Richard—]— 
Rich. Alack | alack ! 
E’en inthe mouth and entrance of the Thames 
They were ail cast away ! 
Fos. My ships! 
Rich. All! all! 
sea My ships! no, no, ne, no,—'tis false! Thou 
iest ! 
Confess thou dost or die! What! cast away! 
Alllost! 
Rich. Some men were saved, but not one bale of goods. 
Fos. Talk not tome of men! my wealth! my 
wealth ! 
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Did they not shame to breathe when all was gone 4 
O, that I had but perish’d with my store, 
Not lived to hear its loss! Open thou earth! 
And gulph me as the greedy sea hath done 
My fickle fortunes! In the fatal stream, 
Whose mouth rejected them, may serpents breed 
And poison it for ever:! [Runs x.—returns. 
Mrs. F. (u.) Wretch! on thee 
Shall all my vengeance turn. Ungodly slave! 
Thou art the mark unto the wrath of Heaven ! 
J thrived ere I knew thee. 
Fos. (c.) Would I were dead ! 
Mrs. F. Would thou hadst died ere ever I had seen 
thee ! 
For I have known no hour of comfort since. 
Rich. Not even a cask or chest-—-—— 
Fos. Dam up thy mouth! 
But now thy baleful utterance was choak’d, 
And now it runs too fast !--Undone !—Undone ! 
Ruin’d past hope !—my utmost credit strain’d 
To buy a venture which the waves have drunk J—~ 
What worse can woe report ? 
Mrs. F. Yes, worse than all— 
Our enemies will triumph in our fall! 
[RicHarp goes up the stage. 
Fos. The place that [ assign’d my thriftless bro- 
ther, 
Ludgate, must now be mine.—TI scorn’d my child! — 
Now he may scorn his father! 
Mrs. F. Scorn him still !— 
Fos. I will—I will—would he my wants relieve, 
I’d scorn to take what he would deign to give, 
My heart be still my friend, although no other, 
No help will I from either son or brother ! 
My portion’s begging now ! seldom before 
In one sad hour was man so rich and poor! 
[Hrewnt, v. 


END OF ACT Ili. 
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ACT IV. 


SCENE t.—Waller Brown's Garden 


finter JanE and Sir GovFRey, hand in hand, and 
Master LAMBSKIN folloming, R. 


Jane, (n.c.) Gentlemen, my father’s not within: 
please you to walk a turn or two here in the garden, 
he'll not be long. 

Lambs. (c.) Your father, Mistress Jane,—Dear 
heart!—I hope you think not we come a-wooing to 
your father. 

Sir G. (c.) A truce to your folly. (Jane retires up 
the stuge.| Thou art all innocence, and thy name is 
Lambskin.—The wench cares not a pin for thy squibbs 
and crackers—My old dry wood shall be a lusty bon- 
fire, when thy green chips lie hissing in the chimney 
corner. 

Lambs. Upray thee do not stand troubling the gen- 
tlewoman with thy musty sentences, but let her love 
be laid down betwixt us like a pair of cudgels, and in- 
to whose hands she thrusts them first let him take up 
the bucklers. [She comes down, L. 

Sir G. (c.) A match between us! 

Lambs. (rx. c.) Lady, you must tell us who most de 

serves your favor. 

Jane. But will you stand by my decision? 

Lambs, Else may I never stand but in the pillory. 

Jane. (c.) You love me, both, you say ? 

Lambs. 1 do, by this hand } 

Sir G. Hand! Zounds! by the four-and-twenty ele- 

ments ! 

Jane. Pray spare your oaths, I do believe you do, 
Or else you would not make this stir to woo me. 

It cannot be, I’m sure, for what I have, 

I will not wrong you by such foul suspicion. 

You look not like such money-traps—besides 
You're rich, Sir Godfréy—or at least you say so. 
What then, you’re but a gilded piece of clay! 

Lambs. | Aside.] (1.c.) A piece of gingerbread—TI 

could find it in my heart to eat him ! 
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Jane. Should I wed you—the fire with frost would 
marry 
Winter and spring—I, for a younger tarry— 
[Sin Goprrey retires up the stage. 

Lambs. That’s I—In troth I'll be thy young Lamb 
skin; thou shalt find me as innocent as a sucking dove, 
Speak, sweet mistress—am I the youth in a basket ? 

Jane. You must be wiser ere you win my love. 

Sir G. Ah! ha! Is your coxcomb cut? ’Tis I must 


board this pinnace. [ Comes down c. 

Lady, a word in private— [ Both c. 

Lambs. Nay, Vll have no words in private unless I 
hear too— 


{They retire up the Stage disputing 
Enter Brown, STEPHEN FOSTER, and ROBERT. 
RoBERT stands R. 


Brown. Come, gentlemen, we'll make few words 
about it. 
The broad cloths, wools, and such commodities, 
I lately from your brother bought, are yours. 
[To STEPHEN FosTER 
Steph. (c.) ’Tis well. 

[Sir Goprrey and LamBskin urge their re- 
spective suit to JANE in the back ground. 
Brown. (x. c.) Then be not angry, Master Sheriff, 

If now a string be touch’d which hath too long 

Sounded so harshly over all the city. 

Steph. Good Master Brown, I greatly fear that 
strin 

Will still offend mine ear—you mean the jarring 

Betwixt me and my brother. 

Brown. Sir, I de. 
Steph. I hate no poison, like that brother’s name! 

Uncivil churl! when all his sails were up, 

And that his proud heart danced on golden waves— 
Brown. As, Heav’n be thank’d, it still does. 
Steph. Yet, sir, then, 

I being well nigh sunk in misery, 

He would not cast out a poor line of thread 

To bring me to the shore—I might have drown’d 

And died for him! 

Brown. A better fate, good sir, 
Stood at your elbow. 
Steph. Aye, sir, this was he, 
Eyeing RoBERT by the hand. 
nD: 
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That lifted me from want and wretehedness. 
Whose cruel father hath, for that kind act, 

Cast him away, scorning his name and blood ; 
Lopp’d from his side this branch that held me dear, 
For which he's now my son, my joy, my heir. 

But for his father! Hang him! 

Brown. Fie! 

Steph. By Heav’n! 

Brown. Live in more charity—he is your brother : 
Well—if his name offend—Pll say no more— 

Yonder’s my daughter busy with her suitors 5 
We'll speak with them. Bid your friends welcome, 
Jane. 
Jane. They must be welcome, sir, that come with 
you. 
| Aside to Rovert| To thee ten thousand welcomes. 

Rob. [ Kissing her hand.| My sweet mistress, 

[Goes up the Stage. 

Lambs. [Aside to Sir Goprrey, r.|] Eh! Why, 
Sir Knight, we’ve stood beating the bush, and the bird’s 
flown away. Yon city bowler hath kiss’d the mistress 
at first cast. 

Brown. (c.) Mow fare you, gentlemen? What cheer, 
Sir Knight? 

Sir G,. An adventurer still, sir, to this new found land. 

Lambs. We sail about the point, sir. 

Brown. You'd best cast anchor, or the wind may 

change. 
A word, Master Sheriff. [ They coneerse apart, 

Lambs. [| Aside to Sir GopFrey.| You sce, Sir God- 
frey, what card has turn’d up for trump. Pll lay my 
life, this spruce citizen will forestall the market. 

Sir G. An’ he play the merchant with us, Master 
Lambskin, Pll cut off ’s ears. 

Lambs. Marry, and I would fain see you do that, Sir 
Godfrey. That would be rare sport! 

Sir G. Thou shalt see it, by my knighthoed! 

Brown. [Aside toSTEPHEN, L.| They are both suitors, 
sir, yet both shoot wide. My daughter must be your 
nephew’s. 

Steph. Vl give her a wedding ring on that condition, 
and put a stone in it with a thousand pounds, sir. 

Brown. You have my hand and heart to’ ts he she 
pleas’d too. 

Lamhs. [Aside to Sir Goprrery, r.}] Let us show 
ourselves gallants, Sir Godfrey. Shall we be out-faced 
by a cockney ? [Aloud to Ronert.| Lock you, sir. 
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Rob. Well, sir! [ Cames down, c. 

Lambs. 1 beseech you to observe, while you angle 
for maids, here be those who have gone fishing, and 
can give you a gsudgeon., 

Rob. (c.) Twould not require a greater one than your- 
self, sir. But you had best go fish for better manners, 
or P shall bob for eels with you. 

Lambs. Sir, Jet ine tell you, 

Rob. Do you prate, poppinjay !—Take that ! 

[Strikes him—returns back to JANE. 

Lambs. Zounds! are you a striker? Draw, Sir 
Knight ! Cut offhis ears! [ Runs behind Str Govrrey. 

Brown. Not in my garden. Pray be quict, gentlemen 

Rob, He dares not do’ t, believe me, sir. 

Steph. Now by my soul, my boy, for this brave spirit, 
Pil hug thee inmy arms, Lose life and limbs, 

Ere thou forsake t thy love! 

Lambs. Sir, he has strack me, and Vin a gentleman — 

Sir G. And hear you, sir—let him seek out his equals, 
for some of us are in danger to make that damsel a lady 
shortly. I know what [ speak, and what I speak Pll do. 

Sleph. Speak what you please, sir; he’s a gentleman 
As good as either of you. Aye, and shall, 

Tn list of love for such a bed-fellow, 
Brave him who dares; or here lay down more gold 
(If that may win her love), than you’re both worth. 

Sir G. Ah! Do you know us, sir? You grow too 
bold. I know you now: you were once a tatter’d fel- 
low, and your name is Foster. Have you such gold to 
give ? 

Lambs. Yes, yes, he has won it at bowls, or at the 
pigeon-holes, in the garden-alleys. 

Steph. (c. ) Ye muddy grooms, who dare upbraid me 

thus 
With follies which my virtne now gilds over, 
What are your names ? 

Lambs. (c.) Our names are inthe Heralds’ books, sir, 
1 warrant you. My name is Master Innocent Lambskin, 
and this knight, though he stand simply here, is known 
to be Sir Godfrey Speedwell. 

Steph. (t. c.) Lambskin and Speedwell! Ah, ha! 

Is itso? | Pulls out a parchment. 
Very good, sir. My little Lambskin (c.) I 
Have you in Sheep-skin bere. And you, Sir Knight, 
too, 
Took, Master Brown, these two crack’d blusterers. 
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Are bound in several deeds to my wife’s first husband 
For debts of full two thousand pounds a-piece. 
Go, cousin—fetch a sergeant straight. 
Rob. Yes, sir. [Pretends to go. 
Sir G. A sergeant! [Aside.] Nay, then, tegs be 
strong and bold.—I'll shift for one. 
Exit Str GopFrREY running, R. 
Lambs. [Feeling behind him.] Knight! Knight! 
[Z'urns and misses him.— Aside.| Mass! Vf an errant 
knight run away, I were an errant ass to tarry. I love 
the wench well—but a sergeant !—I—Il] begone and 
leave them, that’s flat. [Exit LAMBSKIN, R. 
Brown. Hatha! You've scared the archers from 
their mark, sir. [Ropert and JANE come domn on R. 
Steph. Um glad on’t, Master Brown—they did but seek 
To build their state on you, and with your wealth 
To under-prop their weakness. 
Jane. See—your wife, sir. 


Enter Mrs. STEPHEN Foster, L. 


Brown. The city’s wonder ! Fortune's favourite ! 
The happy woman who was never vex’d! 
Your welcome, Mrs. Foster. 
Mrs. 8. (u.) I thank you. 
wal Wife, your two debtors were this moment 
ere— 
Speedwell and Lambskin. By my holy dame! 
A wolf could not have scared poor Lambskin worse 
Than the bare name of sergeant. The mere thought 
Made them both take their heels and run away ! 
Mrs.S. Alas! they’re poor and lean—and being so— 
Kill them not till they’re fatter. 
Steph. As you will. 
For at thy girdle, sweet, do hang the keys 
To lock the prison doors or let them loose. 
"T'was my intent, only in way of mirth, 
To drive them from the presence of this lady, 
That our adopted son might have no bar 
Unto his love. 
Mrs. S, [To JANE, crossing to her.| Sweetheart, we 
must be friends 
And kinswomen. The happy knot once tied 
I'll send some angels to attend the bride. 


Enter GEorGE, L. 
Jane. (To Brown.| Your factor; sir. 
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Brown. Are the wares ready, George? 
George. Yes, and deliver’d, sir, unto the servants 
Of yonder gentleman. [Pointing to StTepuen.] But 
going with them 
T met ill news. 
Brown. Tli news! What is it, George ? 
George. Old Master Foster’s ships, so richly laden, 
By strange misfortune, sir, are cast away. 
Brown, Now Heav’n forbid ! 
Rob. Alas! 
Steph. How? cast away! 
Brown, Impossible! They rid at Dover safe, 
When he out bought my int’rest inthe fraught, 
And paid me down full twenty thousand pounds 
In wares and money. 
George. Sir, itis too true. 
By Master Foster’s own command, they weigh’d 
Their anchors up, and so to come for London ; 
But by a merciless storm they all were swallowed, 
E’en in the mouth of Thames. The men were saved, 
But all the goods were Jost. 
Rob. Oh, my poor father ! 
This loss, I fear, will be his utter ruin. 
Steph. Ha! What is that to you?—If in my favour 
You’d still sit warm, bury all love to him, 
Nay, duty; hear you, sir? —What! shed’st thou tears 
For him, who had no care to see thy heart 
Drop blood—He was unnatural, and Heav’n 
Hath justly now rewarded him. [Crosses to v. 
Brown. (1). Mest strange! 
He needs would buy mv part at any rate, 
And now all’s lost! 
Steph. He would have swallow’d all [Returns to c. 
And now is swallow’d—Sir, ’tis but his hire, 
And Tl) not pity it, no more than he, 
In his abundance, did my misery. 
Mrs. S. I grieve for my old gossip, his poor wife, 
She never met good fortune all her days. 
And this will break her heart-strings.— In good sooth 
Ill go and comfort her. 
Steph. In good sooth you shall not— . 
Nor him, nor her, at this time, gentle wife. 
He scorn’d me in his height, now being fallen, 
If that he need my help, he knows my door. 
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Sir, [To Brown] Fare you well: at fitter leisure we 
Will have this marriage talk’d of. 
Brown. As you please. 
Steph. Come, wife. Go not to see your father, sir, 
[To Robert. 
I charge you [70 Brown] do not stir. 
Brown. You'll pardon me, 
I'll see you to the gate. 
[Ereunt Brown, STEPHEN, Mrs. STEPHEN, and 
GEORGE, (L.) 
Rob. (c.) Sweet love, adieu! 
Jane. (R.) Whate’er befal I fear not —rest thou true ! 
Rob. Then, uncle, an’ thou wilt bar up thy door, 
I'll help my father, though myself grow pocr ! 
[Exeunt JANE, R. and ROBERT, UL. 


SCENE Il.—Evxterior of the Prison of Ludgate. 
Enter Outp Foster and RIcHarD, R. 


Rich. (c.) Good sir, resolve not thus—return again, 
Your debts are not so great that you should yizld 
Your body thus to prison, unconstrain’d. 

Fos. (u. c.) I will not trust the iron hearts of men. 
My credit’s lost !—my wealth the sea hath swallow’d, 
Wreck’d at my door, even in the mouth o’the Thames! 
Oh, my misfortune !—Never man like me 
Was so thrown down, and cast to wretchedness ! 

Rich. Dear sir, be patient. 

Fos. Prithee, get thee gone, 

And with thy diligence assist thy mistress 

To keep what little’s left to help herself; 
Whilst here in Ludgate I secure my body 
From writs, arrests, and executions, which 
Full well I know, my cruel creditors 

Will thunder on me. Go, go—get thee gone ; 
If what is left they’ll take, dothou agree ; 

If not, I have resolv’d, stay here and die! 

Rich. Vl do my best, sir, to procure your peace— 
[Fosrer rings the prison belt. | [Ezit Ricnarp, R. 


Enter Keeper, from Prison. . 
Fos. [To Keeper | Come, sir, I yield myself your 
prisoner: you are the keeper of this Ludgate. 
Keeper. Yes, sir. 
Fos. I pray thee, bar me of no privilege 
Due to a citizen.—Thou know’st me well ? 
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Keeper. Yes, Master Foster; and I grieve your 
losses ; 
Yet doubt not but your son and brother— 
Fos. Ha! 
Speak not of them, man! — Do not kiss and kill me !— 
I have no son nor brother who esteems me, 
And I for ever hate their memory ! 
Prithee, no more, good friend; I am come sick 
To a had inn, and look for poor attendance. 
I’ve ta’en a surfeit of misfortunes, and 
Must swallow pills with poison to re-cure me. 
I’m sea-sick, sir; and heave my hands to Heaven {— 
Ne’er to so low an ebb was Foster driven ! 
Keeper. There be some fees to pay, sir. 
Fos. So, so, so.— 
If this old walnut-tree, after such cudgelling, 
Have but one cluster left, thou shalt have that too. 
If not, take off these leaves that cover me, 
Pull off these white locks—rend them from my head, 
And let them in my woes be buried. 
Keeper. Sir, 
This house is poor, alas! 
Fos. 1 do not doubt it.— 
Well —well—What book must I read over now ? 
What servile oar must I be tied to here, 
Slave like, to tug within this Christian galley? 
Keeper. Sir, being the latest-enter’d prisoner, 
You must beg at the iron-grate within, 
As others do, for your relief and theirs. 
Fos. Well, for a beggar, ’tis no shame to beg 3 
And for the iron grate, it bears an emblem 
Of iron-hearted creditors, who force 
Their fellow-men to starve and die in prisons. 
[ Keeper retires back. 


Enter RoBERT, R. 


O torment of my soul !—what mak’st thow here ? 
Cannot the picture of my misery 
Be drawn and hung out to the eyes of men, 
But thow must come to scorn and laugh at it? 
Rob. (rR. c.) Dear sir, believe I come to thrust my back 
Under your load, to make the burden lighter. 
Fos. (c.) Hence from my sight—Dissembling villain 
hence ! ; 
Thine uncle sends defiance to my woe, 
And thou must bear it—Hence thou basilisk, 
That kill’st me with thine eyes! 
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Rob. Alas! Icome 
In natural duty, sir, to beg your blessing. 
And for mine uncle 
Fos. Him and thee I curse !— 
I'll die ere I eat bread from out the hand 
Of either—Hence, I say !—And tell that cur, 
Thy barking uncle, that 1 lie not here 
Upon my bed of riot, as he did, 
Cover’d with all the villainies which man 
Had ever woven :—tell him T lie not so. 
It was the hand of Heav’n that struck me down, 
And I do bless it !—Get thee gone, I say, 
Or, if thou’lt laugh thy fill at my poor state, 
Then stay, and hear thy father—an old man, 
Who yesterday had thousands, beg, and cry 
To get a penny ! 
Rob. Sir, for pity hear me !— 
Fos. Keeper, away !—[to Ros.| I charge thee come 
no nearer— 
Vil be no father to so vile a son. 
[| Exeunt Foster and Keeper into Prison, in the back 
ground, | 
Rob. (c.) Alas! why am I paid for good, with hate. 
From this sad place of Ludgate here, I freed 
An uncle, and [ lost a father for it. 
Now is my father here, whom if [ succour 
{ lose that uncle’s love !—Oh! misery, 
How bitter is thy taste!—Yet I will drink 
Thy strongest poison: fret -what mischief can, 
Ill feed my father, though like the pelican 
I peck my own breast for him.—[ Puts money i the 
box.| Ah!—mine uncle !— 


Enter STEPHEN FOSTER, R. 


Steph.(c.) Now, sir, what make you here, so near 
the prison ? 7 
Rob. I pray your pardon—I was going, sir, 
To buy meat for a poor bird that I have, 
That sits so sadly in his cage of late, 
I think he’li die for sorrow— 
Steph. Aye, indeed— 
i fear me I shall find that bird to be 
That churlish wretch thy father, who hath taken 
Shelter in Ludgate here—Sir, urge me not! 
Go not you near him if you’d have my love. 
I give you warning, sir. 
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Rob. Alas! good uncle ! 
You know, when you lay here,I succour’d you, 
So let me now help him. 
Steph. Yes, as he helped me, 
You freed me with his gold, but ’gainst his will. 
For him I might have rotted, starv’d, and so 
Shall he do now. 
Fos. [ Within.] Some charitable man 
Remember the poor prisoners ! 
Rob. O, sir! listen ! 
"Tis my poor father’s voice! [Attempts to cross. 
Steph. (Slopping him.| There let him howl ! 
Begone, and come not near him ! 
Rob. O, my sou}! 
What tortures dost thou feel? Earth ne’er shall find 
A son so true, yet forced to be unkind ! 
[Exit ROBERT, R. 
Steph. Well, go thy way, thou pattern of true 
virtue ! 
My heart is full, I could scarce keep from tears 
To hear a brother begging in a prison, 
Who but ere while spread up a lofty sail 
As proudly as the best. Oh! ’twere a sin 
Unpardonable not to succour him, 
But I will do it closely, for ] know 
That he would scorn assistance at my hands 
In’s present mood. He shall not know from whence 
His comforts come. [Knocks at the sie What ho! 
within there keeper! 


Enter Keeper 


Keeper. Your pleasure, sir. 
Sieph. Who’s he begs at the grate ? 
Keeper. (c.) One inaster Foster, a decay’d citizen, 
But new come in. Icry you mercy, sir, 
You know him better than myself, I think. 
Steph. (c.) I should do, knew he me as I would have 
him. 
Pray take him from the grate, and that he stand 
No more at it to beg. There are ten pounds 
To pay his fees and take off all his wants. 
If he demands who sends it, tell him ’tis 
Thine own free hand to lend him so much money. 
Spend what he will, my purse shall pay for all, 
And at his parting hence, which shall be soon, 
The poorest prisoner that lives in Ludgate 


a 
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Shall bless his coming in: I'll for his sake 
Do something now, that while this city stands 
Shall keep the Foster’s name engraven so high, 


As no black storm shall cloud its memory. [ Brit, 
Keeper. Heav’n bless your purpose, Sir, I shall be 
mindful. [ Hxit into the Prison. 


SCENE I11.—Apartment at SrrEPHEN FOSsTER’s. 


Enter Mrs. Foster and Mrs. STEPHEN FOSTER, R. 


Mrs. Steph. (c.) Sister, there’s no way to make sor- 
row light 
But in the noble bearing ; be content, 
Blows given from Heav’n are our due punishment. 
All shipwrecks are not drownings: you see buildings 
Made fairer from their ruins : he that [ married, 
The brother to your husband, laid you know 
On the same bed of inisery: yet now 
He’s rank’d with the best citizens. 
Mrs. F. (c.) Oh, you 
Were born to wealth and happiness, but I 
To want and scorn. 
Mrs. Steph. Nay, hush this useless grief, 
And I will move my husband. 


Enter CLown, UL. 


Now, your business ?— 
Clown. (u.) Marry, mistress, there are two creatures 
below would speak with you— 
Mrs, Steph. Whatare they 7—learn their titles— 
Clown. That [have already, the one is a thing that 
was pluck’d into the world by the head and shoulders to 
be wonder'd at, and tis called a Knight—the other is a 
coach horse of the same everridden race, and that’s a 
foolish gentleman. 
Mrs. Steph. O, they’re my debtors, Speedwell aud 
Lambskin, 
Go cali them in, [E2ztt Crown, L 
And you, my gentle sister, 
Comfort yourself and my imprisoned brother, 
What good I can, I'll do for him.—be bold. 
Mrs. F. May heavenly blessings guard youn—Never 
woman was vex'd as I ain still. 
{Katt Mrs. Fosrer, er. 
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Re-enter Clown, v. 


Clown. They are coming up, mistress, and my master 
with them. 


Enter STEPHEN, ROBERT, LAMBSKIN, and Sir 
GODFREY, L. 


Steph. (c.) So, sirs, you cannot pay the whole, you 
say. 
What present money do you come to offer ? 

Sir God. (v.) [T can put down about two hundred 
pounds. 

Lambs, (t.) So can I too, and take up seven times as 
much —if | knew where to get it, but that’s my lamenta- 
ble case. If you strip me any nearer, you’ll strip skin 
and all, I promise you. 

Mrs. Steph. (c.) We'll sheer no sheep so close—[to 
Steru.| Good sweetheart, say—shall it be put to 
me ?—~ 

Steph. Do as you please. 

Inall thy deeds thou’rt govern’d by good stars ; 
Therefore, if thou cry’st peace—why peace be with 
them. 
E’en order it as thou wil't. 
Mrs. Steph. U thank you, sir. 
All your two thousand pounds then we will quit 
For your two hundred each—pay to my coz 
‘The money, and receive your cancell’d bonds. 

Both. Now Heav’n be with you, lady.— 

Steph. Cousin[to Ros.| go. 

Receive their money—and sirrah [to Clown.] make 
them drink— 

Rob. Follow me, gentlemen. 

[Exeunt Rosert, Sir Gop¥rey and pagent L. 

Clown, (u.) Vil make ’em drink if they will—They 

shall empty their purses, 
And 1’)] fill their stomachs. Marry, an’ that will be no 
easy task with Knight ; but as for the lean gentleman, it’s 
a question whether he hath a slomach to fill. —Heav'n 
send he pass not the dog-house! Jowler hath a keen 
nose for carrion !— [Exit CLown, tL. 

Steph. How now, sweet wife—what art thou musing on? 

Mrs. Steph. I must come wooing to you, sir. 

Steph. For what ?— 

Mrs. Steph. For your poor brother, sir,—<) ’tis un- 

meet, 
E 2 
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For souls framed by one square to grow uneven ; 
"Tis like a war ‘mongst the great lights of Heaven, 
One cannot lose his beauty, but the other 
Suffers eclipse. 

Steph. Thy songs are angel tunes, 
And on thy wings ('l] fly with thee to Heaven. 
Thou speak’st as I would have thee, dearest wife !— 
His debts I’ve justly weigh’d and found them light, 
But [ of purpose keep aloof to try 
My kinsman, Robert, whom I spied but now 
Hovering about the grate where his poor father 
With piteous voice ask’d charity.—I chid, 
And rail’dagainst the boy—but my heart leap’d 
To see such goodness in a son—I’ll wager 
That the four hundred pounds paid by these fellows 
Will by our coz be given to his father. 

Mrs. Steph. 'Troth, would it might ! 


Enter Brown, i. 

Brown. Where’s Master Stephen Foster 7— 
Oh, you are here, sir, you must hence with speed— 
The city officers stay at Guildhall, 
And need your aid, as Sheriff, to make order— 
Touching the entertainment of the King, 
Who will to-morrow dine with the new Mayor 
On his return from Westminster. 

Steph. thank you-— 
Come—to the Guildhall.— Wife, look to our kinsman.— 
Let me know all his steps, but do not hinder him, 
If he relieve his father—Sir, have with you.— 
[Ereunt Mrs. Foster, r. STEPHEN AND Brown, ut. 


END OF ACY LV, 
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ACT V. 


SCENE 1L.---A Chamber in Ludgate. 


Oxp Foster discovered with Mrs. Foster, sitting at 
a Table, the Keerer attending on r. 


Keeper. Come, come, be merry, sir; do as mourners 
do at funerals, wear your hat ip your eyes, and laugh 
in your heart. 

Fos. Vve no fat legacy left me, 

To teach me how to play the hypocrite. 

Keeper. No? Why, look ye, sir, you shall want 
neither meat, drink, nor anything this house affords ; 
or if anything abroad, here’s money, send for what 
you will, sir; nay, you shall beg no more at the grate 
neither. 

Vos. Ha! Is not this Ludgate ? 

Keeper. Yes, sir. 

Fos. A jail, a prison, a tomb of men lock’d up, 
Alive and buried ? 

Keeper. "Tis what you please to call it. 

fos. Oh, at what crevice then hath comfort crept 
Like a Lright sunbeam in? For all the doors 
And windows are of iron bar’d to keep 
Her out! [Rises and comes forward.| | had a limb 

cut from my body | 
Dear as my life! Ll had a son and byother! 
O, grief! They both would give me poison now, 
Before their hollow palms ten drops should hold 
Of nature’s drink, cold water, but to save 
My life one minute? Whence should pity come then? 

Keeper. No matter sir; since you have good meat set 
before you, never ask who sent it. If heaven provide 
for you, and make the fowls of the air your caters, 
feed you fat and be thankful, and so I leave you. 

{ Brit KEEPER, R. 

Mrs. F. The Keeper is your friend, and pours true 

balm 
Into your smarting wounds ; be patient, husband. 
Fos. (v. c.) Oh, wife! (She rises.] My losses are 
as numberless 
As the sea’s sands that swallow’d them, and I, 
By reck’ning them, my sad griefs multiply ! 
E3 
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Enter RoBERT, R. 
Hla! what art thou? Call for the keeper there ! 
And thrust him out of doors, or lock me up! 
Mrs. F. (c.) It is your son, sir. 
Fos. Son! I know him not. [Roxpent kneels, rR. c.] 
I am no king, unless of scorn and woe! 
Why dost thou kneel to me? 
Rob. Oh, my dear father! 
I come not like a storm t’increase your wreck, 
But to take all the sorrows from your back, 
And lay them on mine own. 
Fos. Up, mischief, up !— 
Away, and get thee gone !—My heart still hates thee! 
Mrs. F. Sweet husband !— 
Fos. Hence, thou villain !-—Keeper!—Ho! 
Rob. Good sir, ’m gone, I will not stay to grieve 
you. 
Oh, knew you for your woes what pains I feel, 
You would not scorn me so. See, sir, to cool 
Your burning heat of sorrow, I have brought 
Four hundred pounds, and joy it is my lot 
To lay it down with reverence at your fect. 
[Producing a bag of money. 
Fos, Am I awake ! ; 
Rob. No comfort in this world 
‘To me is sweet, while thus you live in moan: 
‘ake it, dear father, and farewell. [Rises and going R. 
Fos, Stay !—Stay !—(he stops) 
I see nine error now. Oh! can there grow 
A rose upon a bramble? In one tide 
Poison and health together fiow. Alas! 
What have I done? Forgive me, my good child! 
(Kuecls) Look—onmy knees 1 beg it. Not for joy 
Thou bring’st this golden rubbish, which | spurn, 
But that kind heav’n hath torn away the veil 
That scarf’d mine eyes up! Oh, my dear wrong'd 
son ! — 
Rob. Gladness o’erwhelns my heart. 1 cannot speak. 
Rise, sir, pray rise !- | He rises and they embrace, 
Mrs. F. Oh, happy, happy sight !— 
{ Crosses to the tv. 
Fos. Yet, wife, I disinherited this boy !— 
Rob. Speak not of that, sir—let me have your bless- 
ing. 
fos, For ever, evermore, what blessing can 
Repay such duty ? 
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Enter KEEPER, R. 


Keeper. Master Foster—the new sheriff, your bro- 
ther, is come to Ludgate, and [hasten to know your 
pleasure, if you would see him. 

Fos. V\\ see a fury first ! clap too the door !— 

Rob. Father, let’s fly the thunder of his rage! 


Enter STEPHEN Foster as Sheriff, attended, R. 


Sleph. (R.) Now, where’s the keeper. Go, sir, take 
my officers, 
And see your prisoners presently convey’d 
From Ludgate unto Newgate, and the Counter. 
How now! What mak’st thou here, thou caitiff? ha! 
[To Ros. 
‘Comest thou to heal his wounds that seeks to cut 
My throat ?—and in despite relieve this dotard ?— 
Fos, (u.) Get from my sight !——comest thou in 
scarlet pride 
To tread on thy poor brother in a jail ? 
Is there but one small fountain that doth run 
Cold water to my comfort, and would’st thou 
Stop that, thou cruel man ?7— 

Steph. (rR. c.) Aye, sir, T would! 

When drops but fell on me, you poison’d them, 

And thrust a son’s name from thy cruel breast 

For feeding of his uncle, now that uncle 

Shall thrust him starving forth for fecding thee! 

Where is my money, knave. (fo Rost.) Four hundred 
pounds 

Received so lately by you from my debtox's 2 

Robt. (uz. c.) Gone, uncle. 

Steph. Gone! 

Robt. But not at dice, or drinking. 

Steph. This, thou shalt answer, villain ?--- 

| Threatens to strike Rozert, Foster throws 
himself between them. 

Fos. Would’st thou strike? 

Wound me then, that will kill thee if I can! 

Steph. Thou rav’st !— 

Fos. How can I chuse ?—Thou mak’st me mad !.— 
Art thou not sham’d to look on these white hairs? 
Churl, beat not my poor boy !—let him not lose 
Thy love for nry sake—see—sec—here’s thy gold— 
Tell it—none’s stolen— i | 


[ Mrs. F. crosses in the hack ground to R. 
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Sleph. Officer—your duty. 
Arrest that youth. 
Rob. Dear uncle !— 
Mrs. F. (r.) Gentle brother !— 
Steph. Vm deaf. 
Fos. Fiend !—Tiger !— 
Steph. Yow ll repent this lauguage-— 
Keeper, away with them out of my sight, 
And do, sir, as I charg’d you— 
Keeper. Sir, T will. 
Fos. Poor tyranny when lions weak lambs kill ! 
[Keeper and Orvricers force out Foster and 
Rosert, jollowed by Mrs. Foster, R. 
Steph. (c.) Pm glad they’re gone. Mine eyes with 
rain swell’d high. 
The keeper knows my mind. 
Enter Mrs. Sterpuen Foster, R. 
Well, wife, I've paid 
My brother’s debts, and when he’s out of door, 
To march to Newgate, he shall be set free. 
Mrs. S. But for your cousin, sir. 
Steph. Fear not for him, 
The boy shall not be injured for more wealth 
Than London gates lock safe up every night. 
Mrs. S. But why remove the prisoners from Ludgate? 
Steph. To take the prison down, and build it new, 
With leads to walk on, chambers large and fair; 
For when myself lay here, the noxious air 
Choked up my spirits. None but captives, wife, 
Can know what captives feel. 
Mrs. S. ’Tis a good deed ; 
And in it Pl walk, hand in hand, with you. 
Close to the gate there stands a tenement 
That was my father’s ; take it down, and add 
So much ground to the work. 
Steph. ’Tis fairly given, 
Thy soul on prisoners pray'rs shall mount to Heav'n 
But { must haste 
To join the Mayor and citizens. Come, wife—_ - 
I count this day the happiest of my life. [ Excunt, 


SCENE I1.--Exterior of the Prison, as before. 
Enter Foster, Mrs. Foster, Ropertr, and OFFICERS, 
JSrom the Prison Door in the back ground. 

Fos. (nr. c.) How? Free! 
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Officer. (r.) As air, sir. 
Fos. You do mock me, surely! | 
My creditors— 
Officer. Are satisfied. 
Fos. By whom? 
Officer. I may not say ; it must suffice you, sir, 
Your debts are paid, and you at liberty. 
Fos. Then let us hence, my son, and-~ 
Officer. Pardon me, : 
But this young man is still my prisoner. 
You heard the Sheriff’s charge. 
Fos. Thy prisoner ! 
Then tell me not I am at liberty! 
My child—my own true boy—I will not leave him 
One dungeon shall contain us; "twas for me 
He dared the anger of that cruel Sheriff, 
And I will suffer with him—so lead on, sir. 
Officer. I dare not let you bear him company ; 
You must parthere. He goes to Newgate straight. 
Rob. (zt. c.) Adieu, dear father. Hie thee home— 
be happy— 
My uncle will relent and— 
Fos. Never! Never! 
He knows not pity. You have been the footstool 
Of his new fortunes ; and now, like a footstool, 
He spurns you from him! But I’ll do some deed 
Shall force him lodge me in the same dark den. 
[ Trumpets without. 
Ha! Excellent! He’s riding now through London 
In all the pomp of his new dignity. 
Vil beard him in his pride !—Before his officers, 
I’ the face ofthe whole city, will I cry 
Shame on him! 
Mrs. Fos. (t.) Husband! pray thee, patience! 
Officer Hold, sir !— 
You know not what you do. The King himself 
Returns from Westminster with the procession 
To dine with the new Mayor, and should your bold- 
ness— 
Fos. The King! The King! Why, better still ! 
The King. 
Shall hear and judge between us! He is bound 
To do all justice! At his feet I'll fall, 
And shame the Sheriff in his own proud Hall! 
Rushes out, u. 
Rob..[ To Officer.) 1 pray thee, good friend, let us 
follow him 
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His griefs have made him mad ; in his despair 
He will do some rash act will bring dishonour 
On his grey hairs! Pray let us follow him. 
Officer. { Aside.| Perhaps ’twere best so. [ Aloud. 
Well, have with you, sir. [Kxeunt hastily, u. 


SCENE I1I.—Cheapside. 


The Lord Mayor's Show as it appeared in the 15th 
century. Sir Henry Frowicke as Lord Mayor. 
Hucu Wycke and Srepuen Foster as Sheriffs. 
Aldermen and Cittzens, Guards, Spectators, &c. 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION.” 


Trumpets. 
Pennon of the City Arms. 
Archers of the City Guard 
Two Salvage Men 
Pageant of the Dragon 
The Principal Crafts then incorporated, cach Company 
with its banner and Pageant, the Mercers last, 
being the Company to which the Lord 
Mayor belongs, as follows: 
Banner and Company of the Grocers. + 
Pageant of the Grocers. 
Banner and Company of the Drapers. 
Pageant of the Drapers. 
Banner and Company of the Fishmongers, t 
Pageant of the Fishmongers. 
Banner and Company of the Goldsmiths. 
Pageant of the Goldsmiths. 
Banner and Company of the Vintners. 
Pageant of the Vintners. 
Banner and Company of the Armourers. 
Pageant of the Armourers. 
Banner and Company of the Mercers, 
Pageant of the Crowned Virgin, always carried when 
a Mercer was Mayor. 


* See authorities at the end of the Play. 

¢ The arms of this Company were not granted till the reign ot 
Henry VII. With this exception, no Companies are introduced in 
this procession, but such as were entitled to bear arms previous to 
the vear 1444. 

{ Or rather the Stock Fishmongers; the Company to which 
Stephen Foster belonged, there being at that time two distinct 
Companies of Fishmongers, viz. the Stock Fishmongers and the 
Salt ditto. They were united during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
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The City Waits. 
Morris Dance, 
With Maid Marian, Hobby Horse, and Foot. 
Pageant of the Giants. 
Banners of Stephen Foster and Hugh Wycke, 
the Sheriffs. 
Officers of the Sheriffs, 
Clerks of Ditto. 
Sergeants of Ditto. 
Pageant of the Unicorn 
Pageant of the Ship. 
Banner of Sir Henry Frowicke, Lord Mayor elect. 
Sergeants and Officers of the Lord Mayor, 
Great Banner of the City. 
Sergeant at Arms 
Mace Bearer. 
Sword Bearer. 
The Two Sheriffs. 
The New Lord Mayor. 
Three Henchmen. 
Banner of Sir Thomas Catworth, the Old Lord 
Mayor. . 
The Old Lord Mayor. 
The Recorder. 
The Aldermen. 
Spearmen of the City Guard, 


The Procession passes over the Stage; and the 
scene changes to the interior of Grocers Hall 
(where the Feast was then held), prepared for 
the Banquet. The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Citizens, 
&e. discovered with Mrs. Srergen Foster, 
Brown, and JANE.—Flourish—-Shout. 


Enter King Henny VI. xt. vu. £. NoBLEs, Guarps, &c. 


King H. (c.) O welcome is all Jove. Our people’s 
shouts 
In their hearts’ language, make our benvenues 
Most high and sovereign. We return all thanks 
Unto our loving subjects. 
Fos. [ Without, v.] Away !— 
I'll speak to the King! 
King H. How now? What means that cry ? 
Steph. [Astde, xn. c.] My brother’s voice 
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King H. Give room and let them pass ! 
We are accessible to all our subjects, 
But most of all to the unfortunate ! 


Enter Foster, 1. hastily followed by Mrs. Foster, 
Rosert, and OFFICERS. 


Jane. (R.) [Aside.] Robert a prisoner ! 
Mrs. 8. (n.) [| Aside.] Fear not, all is well, 
Steph. [Aside.| I could have spared a public expla- 
nation ; 
But be it 60, since ’tis so. 
King H. Now, sirs, what would ye? 
Fos. (u.) [Kneeling.] Mercy, great King !—Most 
pious Henry, mercy ! 
And judgment ’twixt u3 and that Sheriff there! 
King H. Old man, what is thy grief? Speak on— 
we hear. 
Rob. (t.) [Kneeling.] Tam the suppliant plaintiff, 
Royal Henry ; 
Hear me, I do beseech you! 
King H. What art thou? 
Rob. 1 was the son of this distressed father, 
Until he took off his paternity 
And threw me from his love; then T became 
Son to mine uncle, yonder, by adoption, 
Who likewise that hath ta’en away again, 
And thrown me back to poverty: No son 
Was ever tost betwixt two fathers thus. 
For still the richest doth despise his heir—— 
King H. This may your vices cause— 
Fos. Most gracious King !— 
Before I understood his virtuous mind, 
I did that forward work—yon now great man 
Was an unthrifty wretch, a prodigal then, - 
And I disdain’d to know his brotherhood. 
Denied relief to him ; this good, kind child, 
Against my contradiction did relieve him, 
And in my rage I threw away my son. 
Steph. The like plead I, my liege ; for when my state 
Had rais’d itself by a most happy chance, 
I took this outcast child, made him my own— 
When to my grief he presently did prove 
A traitor to my trust—against my will 
Succouring that foe, whom 1 did hate so much 
Only for hating him.- He cut large thongs 
Of that which was another’s—underprop’d 
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A rnin’d house with timber not his own— 
And for that deed he suffers. 
King H. Hapless youth! 
You fall betwixt two pillars—is’t not so? 
Rob. My father’s hate, my liege, I might deserve,— 
I broke his precepts—to my uncle gave 
What was my father’s—But that now mine uncle 
Should throw me from his love for the same deed 
Which done for him, he did approve before, 
Beats sorest ’gainst my hosom—if ’twere good 
To rob a father for an uncle’s food, 
In laws of love and nature, how much rather 
Might I abridge an uncle for a father ! 
King. A fair and shrew’d reply—why master Sheri ff— 
Steph. (R. c.) Oh, let me now anticipate your grace, 
And, casting off this shadow, show to all 
My heart’s true figure. O, my royal liege, 
I have two jewels here shall never part 
From my love’s eye-watch. This, my wife and son— 
Whom here, I do enfranchise, and enfold— 
[Embracing RoBerr. 
Now sir, to you I come—[{ To Foster] your debts are 
aid, 
There's not a creditor can ask you aught— 
And, for I know bare liberty is poor 
Without assistance, your estate to raise 
The third of mine is yours—say you amen. 
[To his Wife. 
Mrs. Steph. No—not to that—you are kind brothers 
now, 
Divide by halves in wealth as in affliction. 
Steph. So let it be—[To Fosrer.] half my estate is 
yours. 
Fos. Oh, Jet my shame, my bosom’s centre, break ! 
[Embrace, 
Forget this moment my forgetful hours ! 
Steph. Sir, they are buried all. 
[Embraces Foster and his Wife. 
King H. You biess our sight 
With objects that become the eyes of kings 
To Jook on. 
Mrs. Fos. [To Steru.| Dearest brother! 
Steph. O, my liege, 
There’s now a matchless wonder in your sight. 
{ Taking Mrs, STEPHEN'S hand, 
King H. For beauty, sheriff, I suppose you mean. 
F 
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Steph. My liege, 1 would not so boast my own wife. 
King H. What is it then, I pr’ythee? 
Steph. Patience, sire; 
This is a woman that was never vex’d. 
King H. You may boast largely, tis a subject’s hap- 
piness 
Above a inonarch’s ; you’ve a prizeless jewel. 
Steph. I've many, my good liege ; a wife, a brother, 
And this good son, for whom even with his father 
I would have striven. 
Fos. I give him to you now. 
Steph. I take him, sir, and to him back do give 
Ajl that myself shall leave of state behind. 
Fos. And all that you gave me I do bestow ; 
So he is heir to two. 
Brown. (Rr. c.) To three, good sir, 
For he is heir to me by this bond’s virtue, 
[ Pointing to JANE. 
Jane. 1 will not have him, sir, on such conditions. 
Rob. Fuel you shall have my love to boot, sweet 
ane 
Fairest and best! accept my hand and heart, 
‘Tied in a true love knot, never to part. 
Jane. (r.) Ay, marry sir, these are much better 
terms 
Than the inheritance of twenty fathers : 
1’ll have you now, soon as the Priest can join us, 
Let him read as fast as he can. 
King H. A King 
Shall give her to thee, gentle youth, for ne’er 
Could royal hands bestow a gift more fair. 
Now to your feast—We’ll hear this tale again, 
Whose records do deserve a brazen pen, 
And this above the rest, in golden text 
To be insculp’d—A woman never vext. 
{ Flowrish—Shout—The Curtain falls on the Picture, 


THE END 
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REMARKS. 


Che FAlaid of the MAUI. 


Noruine is more detrimental to our fature happiness than an 
education that raises us above our means and conditien of life. 
Classic attainments are wholly incompatible with sordid drudgery. 
The mind that is cultivated and refined by education, when chained 
tosome necessary but inglorious pursuit, is ever at war with fate, 
and pays dearly for that intellectual superiority which retards, 
rather than promotes, its worldly prosperity. Such a mind is, for 
the most part, moody and melancholy—it shrinks from intercourse 
with promiscuous society, while, to its superiors in fortune, all ap- 
proach is forbidden by a jealous timidity, a lofty spirit, lest it should 
be construed into presumption on the one side, and condescension 
on the otber. 

We have beheld an elegant and ingenuous mind condemned to 
struggle with adverse fortune, sighing for that blissful state of igno- 
rance and apathy by which the great mass of mankind live and 
prosper. A combination of fortunate circumstances has sometimes 
brought forth intellectual merit from its obscurity ; but the instances 
are far too rare to alter our sentiments regarding the cruelty of train- 
ing up youth in the bright and flowery paths of elegance, hope, and 
expectation, and then leaving it to work its way by patient dradgery, 
in disappointment and poverty. 

This pleasing opera exhibits an illastration of our argument, in 
the example of a village maiden, who is brought up and edacated b 
a noble family, in a manner far above her circumstances and rank 
in life. The death of her patroness suddenly throws her back upon 
her former humble state; her kuowledge, consequently, becomes her 
bane: she is reproached with her incapacity to perform the menial 
duties of her station, and derided for her affectation in shunning the 
society of her equals, above whom her accomplishments have so un- 
happily raised her. Miss Patty, however, like Miss Pamela, is for- 
tunate enough to meet with a lover who is able to place her in that 
sphere to which her education has ted her to aspire; but, as every 
village beauty may not be equally fortunate to secure a Lord Aine- 
worth, like the Maid of the Mill, it would be holding out false co- 
lours to adduce Miss Patty as anything more than a singular example 
of good luck, which we are more likely to meet with on the stage 
than in the drama of real life. 

Ralph and Giles, the two countrymen, are rough draughts from 
Nature. The former is purely a savage, illiterate and sensual; the 
latter gives evidenee of a better nature, and is honest, open, and 
kind-hearted. Ralph is a village jibertine, whose gallantry is con- 
ceived and expressed in terms as gross as himself. Giles makes love 
with point-blank sincerity ; his feelings are not so finely strung as 
to start at a rebuff, but his honest pride instantly takes the alarm, 
aad forbids hia union with the object of his choice, at the bare sus 
picion of her dishonour. Sir Harry Sycamore is a valetudinarian, 
who pugziles us to find ont ae : the weakest, his health or his in- 
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tetlects. He is just the sort of person that should be l:nked toa 
shrewish wife, if it were only to teach him when to hold bia tongue ; 
be her ladyship’s authority and word ot command are not always suf- 

chant to restrain the ebullitions of the disorderly knight. The cha- 
racter is altogether too silly to be agreeably whimsical. 

The language of this opera is sprightly, and the sonys are well 
written and appropriate. The plot 1s borrowed from Richardson’s 
celebrated novel of Pamela. Its moral tendency and beautiful 
musie will always render it a favourite entertainment. 

Gattie 15 a dangerous actor for a bad part, and a ticklish one for 
of eg one. He seemed fairly puzzled with Sir Harry Sycamore. 

ttle Knight softened down the brutality of Ralph, and made him 
not only endurable but humorous. 


xs D—G. 
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THE 


MAID OF THE MILL. 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—A rural Prospect witha Mill at work. 
Several People employed, some Gipsies sitting, some 
at play ; on one side a House, Patry reading in the 
Window; on the other a Barn, where Fanny sits 
mending a net, L. * 


CHORUS. 


Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
O how blest the miller’s life! 
Cheerful working through the day, 
Still he laughs and sings away. 
Nought can vex him, 
Nought perplex him, | 
While there’s grist to make him gay. 


DUETT 


Let the great enjoy the blessings 
By indulgent fortune sent :_ 

What can wealth, can grandeur offer, | 
More than plenty and content? 


Enter Farrrierp and Ravpu, from Mill 5. — 


Fair. [Coming down c.| Well done ; well done; ’tisa 
sure sign work goes on merrily when folks sing at it. Stop 
the mill there ; and dost hear, son Ralph, hoist yon sacks 
of flour upon this cart, lad, and drive it upto Lord 
Aimworth’s: caming from London last night with 
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strange company, no doubt there are calls enough for 
it by this time. 

Ralph. (u.) Ay, feyther, whether or not, there’s no 
doubt but you'll find enow for a body to do. 

Fair. What dost mutter? st nota strange plague 
that thou can’st never go about any taing with a good 
will; murrain take it, what's come o’er the boy? So 
be thou wilt not seta hand to what I have desired 
thee ? 

Ralph. Why don’t you speak to sister Pat to do 
something then? I thought when she came home to us, 
after my old lady’s death, she was to have been of some 
use in the house; but instead of that, she sits there all 
day, reading outlandish books, dressed like a fine ma- 
dumasel ; and the never a word you says to she. 

Fair. Sirrah, don’t speak so disrespectfully of thy 
sister: thou wilt never have the tithe of her deserts. 

Ralph. (u.c.) Why, Ull read and write with her for 
what she dares ; and as for playing on the harpsicols, | 
thinks her rich godmother might have learn’d her some- 
thing more proper seeing she did not remember to 
leave her a legacy at last. : 

Fair. That’s none of thy business, sirrah. 

Ralph. A farmer’s wife painting pictures, and play- 
ing on the harpsicols; why I'll be hang’d now, for all 
as old as she is, if she knows any more about milking 
acow, that I do of sewing a petticoat. 

Fair. Ralph, thou hast been drinking this morning. 

Ralph. (c.) Well, if so be as I have, it’s nothing 
out of your pocket, nor mine neither, 

Fair. Who has been giving thee liquor, sirrah ? 

Ralph. Why it was wind—a gentleman guve ime. 

Fair. A gentleman ! 

Ralph. Yes, a gentleman that’s come piping hot from 
London: he is below at the Cat and Bagpipes; leoc 
he rides a choice bit of anag. TI dare to say she’d fetch 
as good as forty pound at ever a fair in all England. 

Fair. A fig’s end for what she’d fetch; mind thy 
business, or by the lord Harry— 

Ralph. Why 1 won’t do another hand’s turn to-day 
now, so that’s flat. . : 

Fair. Thow wilt not— 

Ralph. Why no I won’t; so what argufiés your put- 
ting yourself in a passion, feyther? {[’ve promised to 
go back to the gentleman; and I don’t know but what 
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he’s a lord too; and mayhap he may do more for me 
than you thinks of. 

Fair. Well son Ralph, run thy gait; but remember 
I tell thee, thou wilt repent this untowardness, | 

[ Crosses ta R. 

Ralph. Why, how shall I repent it? Mayhap you'll 
turn me out of your service; a match ; with all heaits 
-~-Icod I don’t care three brass pins. 


AIR—Ratpu. 


if that’s all you want, who the plague will be sorry ? 
*T were better by half to dig stones in a quarry ; 
For my share, I’m weary of what is got by’t: 
S’flesh! here’s such a racket, such scolding and coil- 
ing, 
You’re never content, but when folks are a toiling, 
And drudging like horses from morning till night. 


You think I’m afraid, but the diffrence to show you, 
First yonder’s a shovel ; your sacks too I throw you; 
( Kicks sacks about. 
Henceforward take care of your matters who will: 
They’re welcome to slave for your wages who need e’m ; 
Tol lol de rol lol, I have purchased my freedom, 
And never hereafter shall work at the mill. 
[Hrtt, w. 
Fair. Dear heart, dear heart, I protest this ungra- 
cious boy puts me quite beside myself. Patty my dear, 
come down into the yard a little, and keep me company 
—and you, thieves, vagabonds, gipsies out here! ’tis 
you debauch my son. 
[Drives off Gipsies, Rr. with a cart whip —Exit 
into the Mill, wv. 


Enter Parry, wu. from the house. 
AIR—Patty 


In love to pine and languish, 
Yet know your passion vain ; 
To harbour heart-felt anguish, 
Yet fear to tell your pain: 


What powers unrelenting, | 
Severe ills inverting, 
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_ Gan sharpen pangs like these? © 2 
2 Where days and nights tormenting 
Yield not a moment’s ease? | 


Enter FairFieLp, R. | 


Fair. (x.) Well, Patty, master Goodman, my lord’s 
steward, has been with me just now, and I find we are 
like to have great doings; his lordship has brought 
down Sir Harry Sycamore and his family, and there is 
more company expected in a few days. 

Pat. (x. c.) I know Sir Harry very well; he is by 
marriage a distant relation to my lord’s. 

Fair. (r.c.) Pray what sort of a young body is the 
daughter there? I think she used to be with you at the 
castle, three or four summers ago, when my young lord 
was out upon his travels. 

Pat. (c.) Oh! very often; she was a great favourite 
of my lady’s: pray, father, is she come down? 

Fair. Why you know the report last night, about my 
lord’s going to be married. By what I can learn she 
is; andthere is likely to be a nearer relationship be- 
tween the families, ere long. It seems his lordship 
was not over willing for the match, but the friends on 
both sides in London pressed it so hard: then there’s a 
swinging fortune; master Goodman tells me, a matter 
of twenty or thirty thousand pounds. 

Pat, If it wasa million, father, it would not be more 
than my Lord Aimworth deserves ; 1 suppose the wed- 
ding will be celebrated here at the mansion-house. 

Fair. So it is thought, as soon as things ean be pro- 
perly prepared—And now, Patty, if I could but see 
thee a litfle merry—Come, bless thee, pluck up thy spi- 
rits—To be sure thou hast sustained, in the death of 
thy lady, a heavy loss ; she was a parent to thee ; nay, 
and better, inasmuch as she took thee when thou wert 
but a babe, and gave thee an education which thy natu- 
ral parents could not afford to do. 

Pat. Ah! dear father, don’t mention what perhaps 
has been my greatest misfortune. 

Fair. Nay then, Patty, what’s become of all thy 
sense that people talk so much about?—But I have 
something to say to thee which I would have thee con- 
sider seriously—-I believe I need not tell thee, my: child, 
that a young maiden, after she is marriagedbbe,: esp 
cially if she has any thing about her to draw ‘pepy 
notice, is liable to ill tongues, and a many cross 
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dents; so that the sooner she’s out of harm’s way the 
better. I say, then, a young woman’s best safeguard 
is a good husband. Now there is our: neighbour, 
farmer Giles ; he isasober, honest, industrious, young 
fellow, and one of the wealthiest in these parts; he is 
greatly taken with thee ; and it is not the first time I have 
told thee I should be glad to have him for a son-in-law. 
Pat. And T have told you as often, father, I would 
submit myself entirely to your direction; whatever you 
think proper for me is so. , 
Fair. Why that’s spoken like a dutiful, sensible girl ; 
get thee in, then, and leave me to manage it—Perhaps 
our neighbour Giles is not a gentleman; but what are 
the greatest part of our country gentlemen good for ? 
Pat. Very true, father. [xit into the Cottage, u. 


Enter GILES, RB. 5. ¥. 


Giles. (c.) Well, master Fairfield, you and miss Pat 
have had along discourse together; did you tell her 
that I was come down? _ 

Fair. (c.) No, in truth, friend Giles ; but I mention- 
ed our affair at a distance; and I think there isno fear 

Giles. That's right—and when shall us—You do 
know I have told you my mind often and often. 

Fair. Farmer, give us thy hand ; nobody doubts thy 
good will to me and my girl; and you may take my 
word, [ would rather give her to thee than another; for 
I am main certain thou wilt make her a good husband. 

Giles, Thanks to your kind opinion, master Fair- 
field; if such be my hap, I hope there will be no cause 
of complaint. | it 

Fair. And I promise thee my daughter will make 
thee a choice wife. But thou ena friend Giles, 
that I, and all that belongs to me, have great obliga- 
tions to Lord Aimworth’s family 3 Patty, in particular, 
would be one of the most ungrateful wretches this day 
breathing, if she was to do the smallest thing contrary 
to their consent and approbation. 

Giles. Nay, nay, ’tis well enough known to all the 
country she was the old lady's carling. 

Fuir. Well, master Giles, tl assure thee she is not 
one whit less obliged to my lord himself. When his 
mother was taken off so suddenly, and hisaffairs cailed 
him up to London, if Patty would have remained at the 
castle, she might have had: the command of all; dr if 
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she would have gone any where else, he would have 
paid for her fixing, Jet the cost be what it would. 

Giles. Why, for that matter, folks did not spare to 
say, that my lord hada sort of a sneaking kindness for 
her himself: and I remember, at one time, it was rife 
all about the neighbourhood, that she was actually to 
be our lady. 

Fair. Poh, poh ! a pack of woman’s tales. 

Giles. Nay, to be sure they'll say any thing. 

Fair. My lord’s a man of a better way of thinking, 
friend Giles—but this is neither here nor there to our 
business—Have you been at the castle yet? 

Giles, Who, I! bless your heart I did not hear a 
syllable of his lordship’s being come down, till your 
lad told me, 

Fair. No! why then go up to my Jord, let him know 
you have a mind to make a match with my daughter, 
hear whot he has to say to it, and afterwards we will 
try if we can’t settle matters. 

Giles. Go up to my lord? Icod, if that be all, vil 
do it with the biggest pleasure in life. But whepe’s 
Miss Pat? Might not one ax her how she do? ‘ 

Fair. Never spare it; she’s within there. 

[Gries runs to cee door, L. 

Giles. 1 sees her—odd rabbit it, this hatch is locked 
now—Miss Pat! Miss Patty! she makes believe not 
to hear me. 

Fair. Well, well, never mind; thou’lt come and 
eat a morsel of dinner with us. [Extt, xr. 

Giles. Nay, but just to have a bit of joke with her 
at present—Miss Pat, I say—-wont you open the door? 


AIR—GILEs, c. 


Hark! ‘tis I, your own true lover ; 
After walking three long miles, 
One kind look at least discover, 
Come and speak a word to Giles. 
You alone my heart I fix on: 
Ah, you little cunning vixen! 
I can see your roguish smiles, 
Addslids! my mind is so possest, 
*Till we’re sped, I shan’t have rest. 
on say the thing’s a bargain, 
ere an you like it, 
Ready to strike it, 
There’s at once an end of arguing: 
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(’niher’s, she’s mines; si 
Thus we seal, and thus we sign. | [ Zerit, pr. 


Re-enter Farrvieip, rk. and Patry from the _ 
: cottage, Lie ee 


Fair. Cc.) Patty, child, why would’st not thou open 
the door for our neighbour Giles ? cay Hhelaane d 

Pat. (c.) Really, father, 1 did not know what was 
the matter. 7 

Fair. Well, our neighbour Giles will be here ano- 
ther time; he'll be here again presently. He’s gone 
up to the castle, Patty: thou know’st it would not be 
right for us to do any thing without giving his lordship 
intelligence, so I have sent the farmer to let him know 
that he is willing, and we are willing, and, with his 
lordship’s approbation— 

Pat. Oh, dear father—what are you going to say ? 

Fair. Nay, child, I would not have stirr’d a step 
for fifty pounds, without advertising his lordship be- 
forehand. 

Pat. But surely, surely, you have not done this rash, 
this precipitate thing ? 

Fair. How rash, how is it rash, Patty? I don’t un- 
derstand thee. 

Pat. Oh, you have distress’d me beyond imagination 
ae why would you not give me notice, speak to me 
first ? 

Fair. Why han’t [ spoken to thee an hundred times 2? 
No, Patty, ’tis thou that would’st distress me, and 
thou’lt break my heart. | 

Pat. Dear father! oe 

lair, All I desire is to see thee well settled; and 
how that I am likely to do so, thou art not contented. 
1 am sure the farmer is as sightly a clever lad as any in 
the country ; and is he not as good:as we? 

Pat. *Tis very true, father, I am to blame; pray 
forgive me. | | 

Fair. Forgive thee ! Lord help thee, my child, I am 
not angry with thee; but quiet thyself, Patty, and 
thou’lt see all this will turn out for the best. 

, Exit into cottage, i. 

Pat. What will become of me? My lord will cer- 
tainly imagine this is.done with my consent—Well, is 
he not himself going to be married to a lady, suitable 
to him in rank, suitable to him in fortune, as this far- 
mer is to me; and under what pretence can I refuse the 
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yusband my father has found for me? Shall I say that 
§ have dared to raise my inclinations above my condi- 
tion, and presumed to love where my duty taught me 
only gratitude and respect? Alas! who could live in 
the house with Lord Aimworth, see him, converse with 
him, and not love. liim! I have this consolation, how- 
ever, my folly is yet undiscover’d to any; else, how 
should-f be ridiculed and despised ! nay, would not my 
lord himself despise me, especially if he knew that I 
had more than once construed his natural affability and 
politeness into sentiments as unworthy of him, as mine 
are bold and extravagant. Unexampled vanity. 


AIR—Patty. 


Ah! why should fate, pursuing 
A wretched thing like me, 
Heap ruin thus on ruin, 
And add to misery? 
The griefs I languish’d under, 
In secret let me share ; 
But this new stroke of thunder | 
Is more than | can bear. (Exit, e 


SCENE UI.—A chamber in Lord Aimworth’s house. 


Enter Sin Harry Sycamore and Tueroposia, Rr. 


Sir H. Well, but Theodosia, child, you are quite 
unreasonable. 

Theo. Pardon me, papa, it is not 1 am unreasonable, 
but you; when I gave way tomy inclinations for Mr. 












SORE, Hi Hrst encouraging Mr. 
Mervin’s addresses, afi? afterwards forbidding him 
your house ; in order to bring me down here, to force 
me on a gentleman— 

Sir H. Foree you, Dossy, what do you mean? By 
the la, I would not force you on the czar of Muscovy. 

Theo. And yet, papa, what else can I call it ? for 
though Lord Aimworth is extremely attentive and oblig- 
ing, I assure you he is by no means one of the mosy% 
ardent of lovers. 

Sir H. Ardent, ah! there itis! you girls never 
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think there is any love, without kissing and huggif 

but you should consider, child, my Lord Aimwortl 
a polite man, and has been abroad in France and [tage 
where these things are not the fashion: [ remembe# 
when I was on my travels, umong the madames and 
signoras, we never saluted more than the tip of the ear. 

Theo. Really, papa, you have a very strange opinion 
of my delicacy. 

Sir H. Well, come, my poor Dossy, I see you are 
chagrin’d but you know it is not my fault; on the con- 
trary, I assure you, [had always a great regard for 
young Mervin, and should have been very glad— 

Theo. How then, papa, could you join in forcing 
me to write him that strange letter, never to see me more 7? 
or how indeed could I comply with your commands? 
what must he think ofme! 

Sir H. Ay, but hold, Dossy, your mamma convinced 
me that he was not so proper a son-in-law for us as 
Lord Aimworth. 

Theo. Convinced you! Ah, my dear papa, you were 
not convinced. 

Sir H. What, don’t I know when I am convinced ? 

Theo, Why no, papa; because your good naturdtand 
easiness of temper is such, that you pay more respect 
to the judgment of mamma, and less to your own, than 
you ought to do. 

Sir H. Well, but Dossy, don’t you see how your 
mamma loves me? If the tip of my little finger does but 
ache, she’s like a bewitched woman; and iff was to 
die, I don’t believe she would outlive the burying of 
me: nay, she has told me as much herself. 

Theo. Her fondness is indeed very extraordinary. 

Sir H. Besides, could you give up the prospect of 
being a countess, and mistress of this fine place 

Theo. Yes, truly could I. 


AIR—THEOposIA. 


With the man that I love, guys J desti 
On a mountain, a moor, FE oie 5 
Retreats the most barge iia 
More pleasing than cam 
Let the vain and the v@ 
To what folly esieems, and the vul gi 5 

{ yield them the bliss, wherg their wishes are plac’d, 
Insensible creatures! ’tis all they can taste. 


n’d to dwell, 
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Enter Lapy Sycamore, R. 


Lady S. (r.) Sir Harry, where are you? 

Sir H. (c.) Here, my lamb. 

Lady S. (n.c.) Tam just come from looking over his 
lordship’s family trinkets. Well, Miss Sycamore, you 
are a happy creature, to have diamonds, equipage, title, 
and all the blessings of life poured thus upon you at 
once. 

Theo. (u.c.) Blessings, madam! Do you, think then 
¥ am such a wretch as to place my felicity in the 
possession of any such trumpery ? 

Lady S. Upon my word, miss, you havea very dis- 
dainful manner of expressing yourself; I believe there 
are very few young women of fashion, who would think 
any sacrifice they could make too much for them.— 
Did you ever hear the like of her, Sir Harry? 

Sir H. Why, my dear, I have just been talking to 
her in the same strain, but whatever she has got in her 
head— 

Lady S. Oh, it is Mr. Mervin, her gentleman of 
Bucklersbury. Fie, miss, marry a cit! Where is your 
pride, your vanity; have you nothing of the person of 
distinction about you ? Si 

Sir H. Well but, my lady, you know Tama piece 
of a cit myself, as I may say, for my great-grandfather 
was a dry-salter. 

Theo. And yet, madam, you condescended to marry 
my papa. 

Lady §. Well, if I did, miss, I had but five thou- 

sand pounds to my portion, and Sir Harry knows I was 
past dieht-and-thirty before I would listen to him. 
’ SOPH, Nay, Dossy, that’s tape, your mamma own’d 
eight-and thirty before we were married: but by the 
4, my dear, you were a lovely angel: and by candle- 
light nobody would have taken you for above five-and- 
twenty. 

LadyS. Sir Harrys? 
was,at my lord dye 

Sir H. Yes, 
bitch Minxey ee ca 

Lady S. An eae we whole family say? 
my Lord John, an® my Lord Thomas, and my Lady 
Duchess in particular ? Cousin, says her grace to me— 
for she always called me cousin-— 

Theo. Well, but madam, to cut this matter short at 


emember the last time I 








: MMe very day your little 
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once, my father has a greatregard for Mr. Mervin, 
and would consent to our union with all his heart, 

Lady S. Do you say so, Sir Harry ? 

Sir H. Who I, love! iss 

[Winking and fronning at Toray 

Lady S. Then all my care and prudence are gap: 
nothing. 

Sir H. Well, but stay, my lady—Dossy, you are 
always making mischief. 

Theo. Ah! my dear, sweet— 

Lady S. Do, miss, that’s right, coax— 

Theo. No, madam, I am not capable of any such 
meanness. 

Lady S. ’Tis very civil of you to contradict me, how- 





ever 
Sir H. Eh! what's that—hands off, Dossy, don’t 
come hear me, 
AIR—Sir Harry. 


Why how now, Miss Pert, 
Do you think to divert 
My anger by fawning and stroking? 
Would you make me a fool, 
Your plaything, your tool? 
Was ever young minx so provoking ? 


Get out of my sight! 
’"T would be serving you right, 
To lay a sound dose of the lash on ¢ 
ontradict your mamma ! 
I’ve a mind by the la— 
But I won’t put myself in a passion. 
[Exit TneEo. 2. 


Enter Lonp AimworrtH and Gruss, R. 


Lord A. (c.) Come, farmer, you may come in, there 
are none here but friends.—Sir Harry, your servant. 

Sir H. My lord, I kiss your lordship’s hands.—I hope 
he did not overhear us squabbling. { Aside. 

Lord A. Well now, master Giles, whatis it you have 
got to say to me? If I can do youany service, this com- 
pany will give you leave to speak,, 

Sir H. and Lapy retire back. 

Giles (r.) I thank your lordship; I has not got a 
Ak deal to say ; I do come te your lordship about a 
ittle business, if you'll please te give me the hearing. 

Lord A, (c.) Certainly, only ar me know what it is. 
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Giles. Why, an’t please you, my lord, being left 
alone as I may say, feyther dead, and all the business 
upon my own hands, F do think of settling and taking 2 
wife, and am come to ax your honour’s consent. 
Bord A. My consent, farmer! if that be necessary, 
you have it with all my heart—I hope you have taken 
care to make a prudent choice. 

Giles. Why I do hope so, my lord. 

Lord A. Well, who is the happy fair one? Does she 
live in my house ? 

Giles. No, my lora, she does not live in your house, 
but she’s a parson of your acquaintance. ede 

Lord A. Of my acquaintance ! ; 

Giles. No offence, I hope, your honour, «© 

Lord A. None in the Jeast; but how:is she an ac- 
quaintance of mine ? 

Giles. Your lordship do know miller Fairfield ? 

Lord A. Well— | 
. Giles. And Patty Fairfield, his daughter, my lord ? 

Lord A. Ay, is it her you think of marrying ? 

Giles. Why, if so be as your lordship has no objec. 
tion: to be sure we will do nothing without your con- 
sent and approbation, 

Lord A. Upon my word, farmer, you have made an 
excellent choice. [Str H. and Lapy come forward.) 
It is a god-daughter of my mother’s, madam, who was 
bred up under her care, and I protest I do not know a 
more amiable young woman.—But are you sure, farmer, 
that Patty herself is inclinable to this match ? 

Giles. O yes, my lord, I am sartain of that. 

Lord A. Perhaps then she desired you to come and 
ask my consent ? 

Giles, Why, as far as this here, my lord ; to be sure, 
the miller did not care to publish the banns, without 
making your lordship acquainted—But I hope your ho- 
nour’s not angry with I. 

Lord A. Angry, farmer! why should you think so! 
—what interest have I in it to be angry ? 

a [ Crosses to L. musing. 

Sir H. [Going x.} And so, honest farmer, you gre going 
to be married to litte Patty’ Fairfield? She’s an old 
acquaintance of mine* how long have you and she been 
sweethearts?  —¢ 

Giles, Not a long while, an’t please your worship. 

Sir H. Well, her father's a good warm fellow; I 
Suppose you take care that she brings something to 
make the pot boil ? ; 
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- Lady 8. (Snatching him away.| What does that con- 
cern you, Sir Harry? How often must I tell you of 
meddling in other people's affairs ? 

Sir H.(c.) My lerd, a penny for your thoughts. 

Lord A. (i) 1 beg your pardon, sir Harry; upoa 
my word, I did not think where I was. | 

Giles. Well then, your honour, I’l] make bold to be 
taking my leave: I may say you gave consent for Miss 
Patty and I to go on. 

Lord A. Undoubtedly, farmer, if she approves of it; 
but are you not afraid that her education has rendered 
her a little unsuitable for a wife for you? 

Lady S. (c.) Oh, my lord, if the girl’s handy ?— 

Sir H. Oh, ay, whena girl’s handy— 

Giles. Handy! Why saving respect, there’s nothing 
comes amiss to her; she’s cute at every varsal kind of 
thing. 

[Lorp and Lapy sit atatable, c. a little back, Sir 
H. stands forward. | 


AIR—GILES, R. Cc. 

Odd’s my life, search England over, 
An you match her in her station, 
I’ll be bound to fly the nation: 

And be sure as well I love her. 


Do but feel my heart a-beating, 
Still her pretty name repeating ; 
Here’s the work ’tis always at 
Pitty patty, pat, pit, pat. 
When she makes the music tingle, 
What on yearth can sweeter be ? 
Then her little eyes'so twinkle, 
"Tis a feast to hear and see. [ Exit, pr. 
Sir H. (Turning to Lorp and Lapy.] By dad, 
this is a good merry fellow ; is not he, love? with his 
pitty patty—[ They rise].—And so, my lord, you have 
given your consent that he shall marry your mother's 
old housekeeper. Ah, well, I can see— 
Lord A. Nobody doubts, Sir Harry, that you are 
very clear-sighted. _ | . 
Sir H, Yes, yes, let me alone, I know what’s what: 
I was a young fellow once myself; and J should have 
been glad of a tenant to take a pretty girl off my hands 
now and then, as wellas another, —_— . 
Lord A. (r.) 1 protest, my dear friend, I don’t under- 
stand you. bt ee | 
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Lady 8. Nor nobody else—Sir Harry, you are going 
at some beastliness now. 

Sir H. Whol, my lady? Not 1, as I hope to live 
and breathe ; ’tis nothing to us, you know, what my lord 
does before he’s married; when I was-a bachelor, I 
was a devil among the wenches myself; and yet I vow 
to George, my lord, since I knew my lady Sycamore, 
[She atlempis to stop his mouth} and we shall be man 
and ‘wife eighteen years if we live till next Candlemas- 
day, I never had to do—[She stops his mouth. | 

Lady S. Sir Harry, come out of the room, I desire. 

Sir H. Why, what’s the matter, my lady, I did not 
say any harm? 

Lady S. 1 see what you are driving at, you want to 
make me faint. 

Sir H. I want to make you faint, my lady ; 

Lady S. Yes, you do—and if you don’t come out this 
instant, | shall fall down in the chamber—I beg, my 
lord, you won’t speak to him. Will you come out, sir 
Harry ? 

Sir H. Nay, but my lady! 

Lady S. No, I wilt have you out. 

[Ezeunt Sir Harry and Lapy Sycamore, t. 

Lord A. (c.) This worthy baronet and his lady are 
certainly a very whimsical couple; however, their 
daughter is perfectly amiable in every respect ; and 
yet Lam sorry Ll have brought her down here: for can 
Tin honour marry her, while my affections are engaged 
to another? To whut does the pride of condition and 
the censure of the world force me? Must I then re- 
nounce the only person that can make me happy; be- 
cause, because what? because she is a miller’s daugh- 
ter ? Vain pride and unjust censure !—Has she not all 
the graces that education can give her sex, improved by 
a genius seldom found among the highest? Has she not 
modesty, sweetness of temper, and beauty of person, 
capable of adorning a rank the most exalted? But it is 
too late to think of these things now; my hand is pro- 
mised, my honour engaged: and if it was not so, she 
has engaged herself,.the farmer is a person to her 
mind, and I have authgrized their union by my appro- 
bation. - 

AIR—Lorp AimworrTn. 


. ‘Phe madman thus, at times, we see, 
With seeming reason blest ; | 

--' His looks, his words, his thoughts are free, 
And speak a mind at rest. 
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But short the calms of ease and sense, 
_ And ah, uncertain too, 
While that idea lives from whence | 
At first his frenzy grew. [ Exit, a, 


SCENE II1.—4A Village. 


Enter RawuPu, R. with MERVIN in a riding dress, 
Sollowed by Fanny. 


Fan. Ah, pray, your honour, try if you have not 
something to spare for poor Fanny the gipsy. 

Ralph. (r.) 1 tell you, Fan, the gentleman has no 
change about him; why the plague will you be so 
troublesome ? 

Fan. Lord, what is it to you, if his honour has a 
mind to give me atrifle? Do pray, gentleman, put your 
hand in your pocket. 

Mer. 1 am almost distracted! Ungrateful Theodosia, 
to change so suddenly, and write me such a letter! 
However, I am resolved to have my dismission face to 
face ; this letter may be forced from her by her mother, 
who I know was never cordially my friend; I could 
not get a sight of her in London, but here they will be 
less on their guard; and see her I will, by one means 
or other. . 

Fan, Then your honour will not extend your cha- 
rity ? 


AIR—Fanny. 


T am young, and I am friendless, 
And poor, @las! withal; 
Sure my sorrows will be endless ; 
In vain for help I call. 
Have some pity in your nature, 
To relieve a wretched creature, 
Though the gift is ne’er so small. 
{MeERvVIN gives her moncy, 
May you, possessing every blessing 
Still inherit, sir, all you merit, sir, 
And never know what it is to want ; 
Sweet heaven your worship all happiness grant! 
; , R. 


Ralph. [ Looking after ker.) Now ll go and take that 
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money trom her; and I have a good mind to lick her, 
so I have. 

Mer. Poh, pr’ythee stay where you are. 

Ralph. (r.c.) Nay, but I hate to see a toad so devil- 
ish greedy. 

Mer. (c.) Well, come, she has not got a great deal, 
and I have thought how she may do me a favour in her 
turn. 

Ralph. Ay, but you may put that out of your head, 
for I can tell you she won’t. 

Mer. How 80? 

Ralph. How so, why she’s as cunning as the devil. 

Mer. Oh, she is—I fancy I understand you. Well, 
in that case, friend Ralph—Your name’s Ralph, I 
think ? 

Ralph. Yes, sir, at your service, for want of a bet- 
ter. 

Mer, I say then, friend Ralph, in that case, we will 
remit the favour you think of, till the lady is in a more 
complying humour, and try if she cannot serve me at 
present in some other capacity—there are a good many 
gipsies hereabout, are there not? 

Ralph. Softly—I have a whole gang of them here in 
our barn; I have kept them about the place these three 
months, and all on account of she. 

Mer. Really? 

Ralph. Yea,—but for your life don’t say a word of 
it to any Christian—I am in love with her. 

Mer. Indeed ! 

Ralph. Feyther is as mad with me about itas old 
Scratch; and I gets the plague and all of anger; but [ 
don’t mind that. 

Mer. Well, friend Ralph, if You are in love, no doubt 
you have some influence over your mistress ; don’t you 
think you could ial upon her, and her companions, 
to supply me with one of their habits, and let me go up 
with them to-day to my Lord Aimworth’s. 

Ralph. Why, do you want to goa mumming? We 
never do that here but in the Christmas holidays. 

Mer. No matter! manage this for me, and manage it 
with secrecy, and t promise you shall not go unre- 
warded, _ 

Ralph. Oh, as for that, sir, I don’t look for any thing ¢ 
I can easily get you a bundle of their rags ; but I don’t 
know whether you'll prevail on them to go up to my 
lord’s, because they are afraid of a big dog that’s in tha 
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yard: but Pil tell you what I can do; [ can go u 
before you and have the dog fastened, for I know his 
kennel. Rxit er, 

Mer, That will do very well. By means of this dis- 
guise I shall probably get a sight of her: and I leave 
the rest to love and fortune. 


AIR—MERVIN. 


Why quits the merchant, blest with ease, 
The pleasures of his native seat, 

To tempt the dangers of the seas, 

And climes more perilous than these, 
*Midst freezing cold, or scor ching heat? 


He knows the hardships, knows the pain, 
The length of way, but thinks it smal] ; 

The sweets of what he hopes to gain, 
Undaunted, make him combat all. [ Hxit, wu. 


SCENE IV.—The Mill. 


Enter Parry, t. RALPH, R. GILES, L. and FANNY,R.S.E. 


Giles. So his lordship was as willing as the flowers 
in May: and as I was coming along, who should I meet 
but your father ; and he bid me run in all haste and tell 
you; for we were sure you would be deadly glad. 

Pat. 1 know not what business you had to go to my 
lord’s at all, farmer. 

Giles. Nay, I only did as I was desired. Master 
Fairfield bid me tell you, moreover, as how he would 
have you to go up to my lord, out of hand, and thank 


im. 

Ralph. So she ought; and take off those clothes, and 
put on what's more becoming her station: you know my 
father spoke to you of that this morning too. 

Pat. Brother, I shall obey my father. 


QUARTETTO.—Parry, Gites, Ratpu, and Fanny, 


Pat. Lie still, my heart ; oh! fatul stroke, 
That kills at once my hopes and me, 

Giles. Miss Pat! 

Pat. . What! 

Giles. Nay, I only spoke. 

ee Take courage, mon, she does but joke. | 
Come, sister, somewhat kinder be. 
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Fan. This isa thing the most oddest, 
_ Some folks are so plaguily modest : 
Ralph Were we in the case, 
P® 2'To be in their place, 
We'd carry it off with a different face. 
Giles. Thus I take her by the lily hand, 
So soft and white: 
Raiph. Why now that’s right; 
And kiss her too, mon, never stand. 
What words can explain 
Pat My pleasure—my pain? 
Giles lt presses, it rises, 
° My heart it surprises, 
I can’t keep it down, though I’d never so fain, 
Fan- ‘So here the play ends, 
The lovers are friends. 
Ralph, Hush! 
Fan, Tush ! 
Giles. ! 
Pat. Pshaw ! 


All. What torments exceeding, what joys are above 
The pains and the pleasures that wait upon love, 


[Hreunt Gites and Parry, tv. Ratpu and Fanxy, R. 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT Il. 


SCENE I1.—A Room in Lord Aimworth’s House 


Lory AimwortTu sitting reading. 


Lord A. in hew contemptible a light would the situ. 
ation I am now in show me to most of the fine men of 
the present age? In love with a country girl! rivalled 
by a poor fellow, one of my meanest tenants, and uneas’ 
atit! Efi hada mind to her, I know they would tel 
me I ought to have taken care to make myself éasy long 
ago, when I had her in my power. But fhave the tes 
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timony of my own heart in my favour; and I think, was 
it to do again, I should act as I have done. Let's see 
what we have here. Perhaps a book may compose my 
thoughts. [ Reads, and throws the book away ; rises.} 
It’s to no purpose; I can’t read, I can’t think, I com 
do any thing. 


AIR.—Lorp AIMWORTH. 


Ah! how vainly mortals treasure 
Hopes of happiness and pleasure, 
Hard and doubtful to obtain ; 
By what standards false we measure ; 
Still pursuing 
Ways to ruin, 
Seeking bliss, and finding pain ! 


Enter PaTry, R. in a cottage dress. 


Pat. Now comes the trial: no, my sentence is already 
pronounced, and [ will meet my fate with prudence and 
resolution, 

Lord A. (c.) Who’s there ? 

Pat, (r.) My lord! 

Lord A. Patty Fairfield ! 

Pat. \ humbly beg pardon, my lord, for pressing so 
abruptly into your presence: but I was told I might 
walk this way ; and lamcome by my father’s commands 
to thank your lordship for al] your favours. 

Lord A. Favours, Patty! what favours? I have done 
you none: but why this metamorphosis? fF protest, if 
you had not spoke I should not have known you; I 
never saw you wear such clothes as these in my mother’s 
life-time. 

Pat. No, my lord, it was her ladyship’s pleasure f{ 
should wear better, and therefore I obeyed; but it is 
now my duty to dress in @ manner more suitable to my 
station and future prospects in life. 

Lord A. I am afraid, Patty, you are too humble— 
come, sit down—nay, I will have it so. { They sit, c.} 
What is it I have been told todays Patty? It seems 
you are going to be married. 

Pat. Yes, my lord. | 

Lord A. Well, and don’t you think you ‘could have 
made a better choice than farmer Giles?) I should ima- 
gine your person, your eccomplishmet.e, me mare 
entitled you to look higher. — | 


Cc 
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| Pat. Your lordship is pleased to over-rate my little 
merit: the education I received in your family does not 
entitle me to forget my origix ; and the farmer is my 
equal. 

Lord A. to what respect? The degrees of rank and 
fortune, my dear Patty, are arbitrary distinctions, un- 
worthy the regard of those who consider justly ; the 
true standard of equality is seated in the mind: those 
who think nobly are noble. 

Pat. The farmer, my lord, is a very honest man. 

Lord A, So he may: I don’t suppose he would break 
into a house, or commit a robbery on the highway: 
what do you tell me of his honesty for ? 

Pat. { did not mean to offend your lordship. 

Lord A. Offend ! Iam not offended, Patty; not at 
all offended—But is there any great merit in a man’s 
being honest ? 

Pat. I don't say there is, my Jord. 

Lord A. The farmer is an ill-bred, illiterate booby ; 
and what happiness can you propose to yourself in such 
a society? Then, as to his person, J am sure—But per- 
haps, Patty, you like him; and if so, I am doing a 
wrong thing. 

Pat. Upon my word, my lord— 

Lord A. Nay, l see you do: he has had the good 
fortune to please you; and in that case you are cer- 
tainly in the rightto follow your inclinations. I must 
tell you one thing, Patty, however—I hope you won’t 
think it unfriendly of me —But I am determined farmer 
Giles shall not stay a moment on my estate after next 
quarter-day. 

Pat. { hope, my lord, he has not incurred your dis- 
pleasure— 

Lord A. That’s of no signification.—Could I find as 
Many good qualities in him as you do, perhaps—But 
*tis enough, he’s a fellow I don’t like ; and as you have 
w regard for him, I would have you advise him to pro- 
vide himself. 

Pat. My lord, I am very unfortunate. 

Lord A. She loves him, ‘tis plain, (Aside.) Come, 
Patty, I would not peas tf do any thiug to make you 
uneasy—Have you seen Miss Sycamore yet ?—TI sup- 
pose you know she and I are going to be married ? 

Pat. So Lhear, my lord.—Heaven make you both 


happy. 
Lord A, Thank you, Patty, I hope we shall be 
happy. 
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_ Pat. (Kneels.) Upon my knees, upon my knees, 
pray it; may every earthly bliss attend you! may 
your days prove an uninterrupted course of delightful 
tranquillity; and mutual friendship, confidence, and 
love, end but with your lives ! 
Lord A. Rise, Patty, rise ; say no more { Raises her.] 
-—I suppose you'll wait upon Miss Sycamore before 
you go away—at present I have a little business—As I 
said, Patty, don’t afflict yourself; I have been some- 
what hasty with regard to the farmer; but since I see 
how deeply you are interested in his affairs, 1 may 
possibly alter my designs with regard to him~—You 
know—you know, Patty, your marriage with him is no 
concern of mine—I only speak.—[Ske goes up the Stage. } 


AIR.—Lorp AIMWORTH 


My passion in vain I attempt to dissemble, 
Th’ endeavour to hide it but makes it appear: 
Enraptur’d I gaze: when 1 touch her I tremble, 
And speak to and hear her with falt’ring and fear. 


By how many cruel ideas tormented ! : 
My blood’s in a ferment; it freezes, it burns : 
This moment I wish, what the next is repented ; 
While love, rage, and jealousy rack me by turns. 
[ Brit, 


Enter Gives, R- 


Giles. (R.) Miss Pat—Odd rabbit it, I thought his 
honour was here ; and J wish I may die if my heart did 
not jump into my mouth. [Ske comes down, i.) Come, 
come down in all haste; there’s such a rig below as 
you never knew in your born days. (c.) There’s as 
good as forty of the tenants, men and maidens, have 
got upon the lawn before the castle, with pipers and 
garlands just forall the world as tho’f it was May-day ; 
and the quality’s looking at them out of the windows~—= 
’tis as true as any thing: on account of my lord’s 
coming home with his new lady. 

Pat. (u. c.) Well, and what then? 

Giles. Why I was thinking, if so be as you would 
come down, as we might take a dance together: little 
Sall, farmer Harrow’s daughter, of the green, would 
fain have had me for a partner: but I said.as how I'd 
go for one I liked better, one that I'd make a partner 


for life, : . 
Cc 2 
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Pat. Did you say so? {Crossesto r 

Giles. Yes; and she was struck al) of a heap—she 
had not a word to throw to a dog—for Sall and I kept 
company once for a little bit. 

Pat, (rn. c.) Farmer, I am going to say something to 
you, and I desire you will listen to it attentively. It 
seems you think of our being married. 

Giles. (c.) Think: why I think of nothing else: it’s 
allover the place, mun, ds how you are to be my 
spouse; and you would not believe what game folks 
make of me. 

Pat. Shall I talk to you like a friend, farmer ?7-- You 
and I were never designed for one another ; and I am 
morally certain we shall not be happy. 

Giles. Oh! as for that matter, I never has no words 
with nobody. 

Pat. Shall I speak plainer to you, then—I don’t like 

ou. 

Giles. No! 

Pat. On the contrary, you are disagreeable to me. 

Giles. Am 1? 

Pat. Yes, of all things; I deal with you sincerely. 

Giles. Why, I thought, Viiss Pat, the affair between 
you and I was all fix’d and settled. 

Pat. Well, let this undeceive you-—-Be assured we 
shall never be man and wife. No offer shall persuade, 
no command force me.—You know my mind, make 
your advantage of it. Exit, x. 

Giles. Whistles.) Here’s a turn! TI don't know 
what to make of it: she’s gone mad, that’s for sartain ; 
wit and learning have crack’d her brain. But hold, 
she says I baint to her mind—mayn’t all this be the 
effect of a modish coyness, to do like the gentlewomen, 
because she was bred among them? And I have heard 
say, they will be upon their vixen tricks till they go 
into the very church with a man.—There can no harm 
come of speaking with Master Fairfield, however.— 
Odd rabbit it, how plaguy tart she was—l am half 
vexed with myself now that I let her go off so. 


AIR.—GILEs 


When a maid, in way of marriage, 
First is courted by a man, 
Let un do the best he can ; 

She’s so shamefac’d in her carriage, 
"Tis with pain the suit’s began, 
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Tho’f mayhap she likes him mainly, _ 
Still she shams it coy and cold: 
Fearing to confess it plainly, 
Lest the folks should think her bole. 


But the parson comes in sight, 
Gives the word to bill and coo 3 
"Tis a diffrent story quite, 


And she quickly buckles to. { Exit, @. 
SCENE IL—A view of Lord Aimworth’s House and 
Improvements. 


Enter Tueoposta and Patty, through a Gate, 
(c.) supposed to have connection with the principal 
Building. 


Theo, (c.) Well then, my dear Patty, you will run 
away from us: but why in such a hurry? I havea 
thousand things to say to you. 

Pat. I shall do myself the honour to pay my duty to 
you some other time, madam ; at present I really find 
myself a little indisposed. 

Theo. Nay, I would by no means lay you under any 
restraint. But methinks the entertainment we have 
just been taking part of, should have put you into better 
spirits: Iam not in an over merry mood myself, yet 1 
could not look on the diversion of those honest folks 
without feeling a certain gaiete de ceur. 

Pat. Why, indeed, madam, it had one circumstance 
attending it, which is often wanting to more polite 
amusements—that of seeming to give undissembled 
satisfaction to those who were engaged in it. 

Theo. Oh, infinite’! infinite! To see the cheerful, 
healthy-looking creatures, toil with such a good will! 
To me there were more genuine charms in their awk- 
ward stumping and jumping about, their rude measures, 
and homespun finery, than in all the dress, splendour, 
and studied graces of a birth-night ball-room. 

Pat. Tis a very uncommon declaration to be made 
by a fine lady, madam; but certainly, however the art- 
ful delicacies of high life may dazzle and surprise, 
nature has particular attractions, even in a cottage, her 
most unadorned state, which seldom fails to ‘affect us, 
though we can scarce give a reason forit. _. 

Theo. But you know, Patty, Iwas always a distracted | 
admirer of the country; nt damsel: jn romance was 

; ‘ 
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ever fonder of groves and purling streams: had I been 
born in the days of Arcadia, with my present propen- 
sity, instead of being a fine lady, as you call me, I 
should certainly have kept a flock of sheep. 

Pat. Well, madam, you have the sages, poets, and 
philosophers of all ages, to countenance your way of 
thinking. 

Theo. And you, my little philosophical friend, don’t 
vou think mein the right too ? 

Pat, Yes indeed, madam, perfectly. 


AIR—Patry. 


Trust me, would you taste true pleasure, 
Without mixture, without measure, 
No where shall you find the treasure 
Sure as in the sylvan scene: 
Blest, who, no false glare requiring, 
Nature’s rural sweets admiring, 
Can from grosser joys retiring, 
Seek the simple and serene. [Fait, r. 


Enter MERVIN, disguised, FANNY, and Gipsies from 
background. Gipsies stand up the x. 

Mer. Yonder she is seated and to my wish, most for- 
tunately alone. Accost her as I desired. 

Theo. [Seated r.] Heigho! 

Fan, (r.) Heaven bless you, my sweet lady—bless 
your honour’s beautiful visage, and send you a good 
husband and a great many of them. 

Theo. A very comfortable wish, upon my word: 
who are you, child? 

Fan. A poor gipsy, an’t Bisse you, that goes about 
begging from charitable gentlemen and ladies — If you 
have e’er a coal or bit of whiting in your pocket, 1711 
write you the first letter of your sweetheart’s name, 
how many husbands you will have, and how many 
children, my lady: or if you'll let me look at your 
line of life. Vl) tell you whether it be long or short, 
‘happy or miserable. | 

Theo, Oh! as for that, I know it ‘already—you can- 
not tell me any good fortune, and therefore {i'll hear 
none. Go about your business. 

eee Stay, madam, stay ; ST hateoan to lift a Pa- 

rom the Grownd.| you have dropp’d spmenyER 
Fan’ call the young gentlewoman hack. 
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Fan. Lady, you have lost— 

Theo. Poh, poh, I have lost nothing. 

Mer. Yes, that paper, lady; you dropp’d it as you 
got up fromthe chair. Fan, give it to her honour. 

Theo. A \etter with my address ! 

| Takes the paper and reads. 

“© Dear Theodosia !— Though the sight of me was so 
disagreeable to you, that you charged me never toap- 
proach you more, | hope my hand-writing can have no- 
thing to frighten or disgust you. Tam not far off; and 
the person who delivers you this can give you intelli- 
gence.”’ 

Come hither, child: do you know any thing of the gen- 
tleman that wrote this? 

Fan. My lady— 

Theo. Make haste, run this moment, bring me to 
him, bring him to me; say I wait with impatience ; 
tell him I will go, fly any where— 

Mer. (c.) My life, my charmer !' 

Theo. (c.) Oh, heavens !—~Mr. Mervin ! 


Enter Sin Harry and Lapy Sycamore, from back 
Scene. | 


Lady S. Sir Harry, don’t walk so fast; we are not 
running for a wager. 

Sir H. Hough, hough, hough. 

Lady S. (c.) Heyday, you have got a cough ; I shall 
have you laid upon my hands presently. . 

Sir H. (c.) No, no, my lady, it’s only the old affair. 

Lady S. Come here, and let me tie this handkerchief 
about your neck ; you have put'yourself into a muck- 
sweat already. [Tiesa handkerchief about his neck.] 
Have you taken your Bardana this morning? I warrant 
youno, now, though you have been complaining of 
twitches two or three times, and you know the gouty 
season is coming on. Why will you be so neglectful 
of your health, Sir Harry? I protest Iam forced to 
watch you like an infant. | 

During this speech MERVIN gives THEODOSIA a 
letter. 

Hid H. My \ovey takes care of me, andI am obliged 
to her. : : 

Lady S. Well, bat you ought to mind me then, since 
you are satisfied I never speak but for your.good, I 
thought miss Sycamore, you were to have followed your 
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papa and me into the garden—How far did you go with 
that wench ? 

Theo. They are gipsies, madam, they say ; indeed I 
don’t know what they are. 

Ludy S. 1 wish, miss, you would learn to give a ra- 
tional answer. 

Sir 11. Eh' what’s that? gipsies! Have we gipsies 
here? Vagrants that pretend to a knowledge of future 
events; diviners ; fortune-tellers ? : 

Fan, (c.) Yes, your worship; we'll tell your for- 
tune, or her ladyship’s, for a crum of bread, ora little 
broken victuals; what you throw to your dogs, an't 
please you. 

Sir H. Broken victuals, hussy! How do you think 
we should have broken victuals 7?—If we were at home, 
indeed, perhaps you might get some such thing from 
the cook; but here we are only on a visit to a friend’s 
house, and have nothing to do with the kitchen at all. 

Lady S. And do you think, Sir Harry, it is neces- 
sary to give the creature an account. 

Sir H. No, love, no; but what can you say to obsti- 
nate people :--Get you gone, bold face—I once knew 
a merchant’s wife in the city, my lady, who had her 
fortune told by same of those gipsies. They said she 
should die at such a time; and I warrant, as sureas the 
day came, the poor gentlewoman actually died with the 
conceit.—Come Dossy, your mamma and I are going to 
take a walk—My lady, will you have hold of my arm? 

Lady S, No, Sir Harry, I choose to go by myself. 

Mer. Now hove assist me? [ Turning ta the Gipsies. | 
Follow and take all your cues from me—Nay, but, good 
lady and gentleman, you won't go without remember- 
ing the poor gipsies. 

Sir H. Hey! here is aH the gang after us. 

Gip. Prav, your noble honour. 

Lady 8. Come back into the garden; we shall be 
covered with vermin. 

Gip. Out of the bowels of your commiseration. 

Lady S. They press upon us more and more; yet 
that girl has no mind to leave them: I shall swoon 
away. 

Sir H. Don’t be alarm’d, my lady, let me advance. 

{ Drives them back—they advance again. 
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AIR—Sir Harry. 


You vile pack of vagabonds, what do ye mean’? 
I'll maul you, rascallions, 
Ye tatterdemallions— 

If one of them comes within reach of my cane. 


Such cursed assurance, 
"Tis past all endurance. 
Nay, nay, pray come away. 
. Fhey’re liars and theives ; 
And he that believes 
Their foolish predictions, 
Will find them but fictions, 
A bubble that always deceives. 
[Exreunt, wv. 


Re-enter Fanny and Gipsies from back scene. 


Fan. Oh! mercy, dear—The gentleman is so bold, 
*tis well if he does not bring us into trouble. Who 
knows but thismay be a justice of peace?—And see, 
he’s following them into the garden! 

1 Gip. Well, ‘tis all your seeking, Fan. 

Fan. We shall have warrants to take us up, Pi be 
hang’d else. We had better run away; the servants 
will come out with sticks to lick us 


Re-enter MERVIN, with Gipsies, back scene. 


Mer. Cursed ill fortune—She’s gone; and perhaps I 
shall not have another opportunity—And you, ye blun- 
dering blockhead, I won’t give you a halfpenny— 
Why did not you clap to the garden door when I called 
to you before the young lady gotin? The key was on 
the oulside, which would have given me some time for 
an explanation 

2 Gip. An’t please your honour, I was dubus. 

Mer. Dubus! plague choke ye— However, it is some 
satisfaction that I have been able to let her see me, and 
know where Lam. [{ Turning to the Gipsies.|—Go, get 
you gone, all of you, about your business. 

{Kazeunt Gipsies, Rr. 

Theo. (Appears in the Pavillion. sea Disappeared, 
fled !—Oh, how unlucky this is! con d he not si 
patience to wait a moment? 

Mer. 1 know not what to resolve on, 
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eo. Hem! 

. Vl go back to the garden-door 

o. Mr. Mervin! 

. What do I see ?—’Tis she, ’tis she herself !— 
Oh, Theodosia! Shall I climb the wall and come up 
to you? 

Theo. No; speak softly: sir Harry and my lady sit 
below, at the end of the walk. How much am I 
obliged to you for taking this trouble ! 

Mer. When their happiness is atstake, what is it men 
will not attempt ?—Say but you love me then. 

Theo. What proof would you have me give you ?—I 
know but of one: if you please I am willing to go off 
with you. 

Mer. Are you?—Would to heaven I had brought a 
carriage ! 

Theo How did you come ?—Have you not horses? 

Mer No; there’s another misfortune. To avoid sus- 
picion, there being but one little public-house in the 
village, I dispatched my servant with them about an 
hour ago, to wait for me ata town twelve miles distant, 
whither I pretended to go; but alighting a mile off, I 
equipp’d myself and came back as yousee: neither can 
we, nearer this town, get a post-chaise 

Theo. You say you have made aconfidant of the mil- 
ler’s son:—return to your place of rendezvous—My 
father has been asked this moment, by my Lord Aim- 
worth, who is in the garden, to take a walk with him 
down to the mill: they will go before dinner; and it 
shall be hard if I cannot contrive to be one of the cam- 
pany. 

Mer. And what then ? 

Theo. Why, in the mean time, you may devise some 
method to carry me from hence; and I'll take care you 
shall have an opportunity of communicating it to me. 

Mer. Well, but dear Theodosia— 


DUETT—Tuxoposia end MERVIN, 


Hist, hist! I hear my mother call— 
Pr’ythee be gone 
We'll meet anon 
Catch this and this— 
Blow me a kiss, 
In pledge-promis’d truth, that’s all. 
Farewell !—and yet a moment stav : 
Something Weside I had to say: 






f 
* 
* 
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Well, ’tis forgot ; 
No matter what— 
Love grant us grace ; 
The mill’s the place: 
She calls again. I must away. 
[Tueoposia retires, 1. U.F 


Fan. Please your honour, you were so kind as to say 
you would remember my ‘fellow travellers for their 
trouble: and they think I have gotten the money. 

Mer. Oh, here; give them this. [Gives her money. 
And for you, my dear little pilot, you have brought me 
so hg through my business, that I must — 

Fan. Oh, Lord! your honour—[ Mervin kisses her. 
Pray ‘don’t-—kiss me again. 

Mer. Again and again.—There s a thought come into 
my head.—Theodosia will certainly have no objection 
to putting on the dress of a sister of mine.—So, and so 
only, we may escape to-night.—The girl, for a little 
money, will provide us with necessaries. [ Aside. 

Fan. (R.) Dear gracious! I warrant you, now, lam 
as red as my petticoat: why would you royaster and 
touzle one so ?—{f Ralph was to see you, he’d beas jea 
lous as the vengeance. 

Mer. Hang Ralph! Never mind him.—There’s a 
guinea for thee. 

Fan. What, a golden guinea ? 

Mer. Yes; and if thou art a good girl, and do as J 
desire thee, thou shalt have twenty. 

Fan. Ay, but not all gold. 

Mer. As good as that is. 

Fan. Shall I though, if I does as you bids me ! 

Mer. You shall. 

Fan. Precious heart! He’s a sweet gentleman—Icod, 
I have a great mind— 

Mer What art thou thinking about ? 

Fan. Thinking, your honour ?—Ha, ha, ha! 

Mer. Indeed, so merry. 

Fan. 1 don’t know what I am thinking about, not {— 
Ha, ha, ha !—Twenty guineas ! 

Mer. { tell thee thou shalt have them. 

Fan. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! | 

Mer. By heaven I am serious. 

Fan, Ha, ha, ha paw hy then I’ll do whatever ‘your 
honour pleases. 

Mer. Stay here a little, to see that all keeps quiet 5 
ee find me presently at the mill,**where we'll talk 

urther, 
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AIR.—MeERvIN. 


Yet, tis decreed, thou maid divine, 
I must, I will possess thee: 

Oh, what delight within my arms to press thee 
To kiss and call thee mine! 

Let me this only bliss enjoy ; 

That ne'er can waste, that ne’er can cloy: 
All other pleasures [ resign. 


Why should we dally ? 
Stand shilli-shalf 
Let fortune smile or frown, 
Love will attend us; 
Love will befriend us; 
And all our wishes crown. [ Herit, r,- 


Enter Ravpu at the Gate, in back ground 


Fan. What a dear, kind soul he is!—[Looks 1.] 
Here comes Ralph—lI can tell him, unless he makes 
me his lawful wife, as he has often said he would, 
the devil a word more shall he speak to me. 

Ralph. (u.) So, Fan, where’s the gentleman ? 

Fan. (c.) How should I know where he is? What 
do you ask me for? 

Ralph. (rR. oc.) There’s no harm in putting a civil 
question, be there? Why, you look as cross and ill- 
natured— 

Fan. Well, mayhap I do—and mayhap I have where- 
witha! for it. 

Raiph. Why, has the gentleman offered ang thing 
uncivil? Ecod, I’lltry a bout as soon as look at him. 

Fan. He offer ! ~no—he’s a gentleman every inch of 
him: but you are sensible, Ralph, you have been pro- 
mising me, a great while, this, and that, and t’other: 
and, when all comes to all, I don’t see but you are like 
the rest of them. 

Ralph. Why, what is it I have promised? 

Fan. To marry me iu the church, you have a hundred 
times. 

Ralph. Well, and mayhap I will, if you'll have pa- 
tience. 

Fan. Patience me no patience; you may do ft now, 
if you please. 

Ralph. Well, but suppose IF don't please? I tel! 

yyou, Fan, you're a fool, and want to qaarret with yorr 
bfead and butter #7 have had anger exew fom fey ther 
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already upon your account, and you want me to come 
by more. As I said, if you have patience, mayhap 
things may fall out, and mayhap not. ; 

Fan. With all my heart then ; and now I know your 
mind, you may go hang yourself, 

Raiph. Ay, ay! 

Fan, Yes, you may—who cares for you? 

fae Well, and who cares for you, an you go to 
that ? 

Fan. A menial feller—Go mind your mill and your 
drudgery ; I don’t think you worthy to wipe my shoes 
—feller. [Crosses to Rr. 

Ralph. Nay but, Fan, keep a civil tongue in your 
head: odds flesh! I would fain know what fly bites all 
of a sudden now. 

Fan. Marry come up, the best gentlemen’s sons in 
the country have made me proffers ; and if one 1s amiss, 
be a miss to a gentleman, | say, that will give one fine 
clothes, and take one to see the show, and put money in 
one’s pocket. iy 

Ralph. Whu whu—l Fanny hits him a slap. | What's 
that for? 

Fan. What do you whistle for, then? Do you think 
Tama dog? 

Ralph. Never from me, Fan; if I] had not a mind to 
give you, with this switch in my hand here, as good a 
lacing— 

Fan. Touch me, if you dare; touch me, and I'll 
swear my life against you. 

Ralph. A murrian! with her damn’d little fist as bard 
as she could draw, 

Fan. Well, it’s good enough for you: I’m not ne- 
cessitated to take up with the impudence of such a 
lowliv’d monkey as you are.—A gentleman’smy friend, 
and I can have twenty guineas in my hand, all as good 
as that is. 

Ralph. Belike from this Londoner, eh? 

Fan. Yes, from him—so you may take your promise 
\of marriage ; I don’t value it that—[Spits]—and if you 
speak to me, I'll slap your chops again. 


AIR.— Fanny. 


Lord, sir, you seem mighty uneasy ; 
But I the refusal can bear : 

I warrant I shall not run crazy, 
Nor die in a fit of despair.” 
D 
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If so you suppose, you're mistaken ; 
For, sir, for to let you 10 know, 
I’m not such a maiden forsaken, 
But [ have two strings to my bow. [zit, R. 


Ralph. Indeed! now Y'll_ be judg’d by any soul 
living in the world, if ever there was a viler piece of 
treachery than this here! a couple of base, deceitful 
after all my love and kindness shown. Well, Pl 
be reveng'd, see an I be’nt—Master Marvint, that’s his 
name, an he do not sham it; he has come here and dis- 
guised unself; whereof ’tis contrary to law so to do: 
besides, I do partly know why he did it; and 1’ll fish 
out the whole conjuration, and go up to the castle and 
tell every syllable: a shan’t carry a wench from me, 
were he twenty times the mon he is, and twenty times 
to that again; and moreover than so, the first time I 
meet un, I’ll knock un down, tho’f ’twas before my lord 
himself; and he may capias me for it afterwards an he 
will. 





AIR.—RALpu. 


As they count me such a ninny, 
So to let them rule the roast, 
W'll bet any one a guinea, 
They have scor’d without their host 
But if I don’t shew them, in lieu of it, 
A trick that’s fairly worth two of it, 
Then let me pass for a fool and an ass. 


To be sure yon sly cajoler, 
Thought the work as good as done, 
When he found the little stroller 
Was so easy to be won; : 
But if t don’t show him in lieu of it. 
A trick that’s fairly worth two of it, 
Then Jet me pass for a foolor anass. [Erit,r. 


SCENE ISJ.—A Room in the Mill. 
Enter Fatrrietp and Ges, R. 


Fair. \n short, farmer, I don’t know what to say to 
thee. I have spoken to her all I can; but 1 think chil- 
dren were born to pull the grey hairs of their parents 
to the grave with sorrow. | 

Giles. Nay, Master Fairfield, don't take on about it: 
belike Miss Pat has another love; and if so, in hea- 
ven’s name be’t: what's one mag’s meat, as the saying 
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is, is anuther man’s poison ; tho’f some might find me 
well enough to their fancy, set it in case I don’t suit 
her’s, why there’s no harm done. 

_ Fair. Well, but, neighbour, IT have put that to her ; 
and the story is, she has no inclination to marry any 
one; all she desires is, to stay at home and take care 
of me. 

Giles. Master Fairfield—here’s towards your good 
health. 

Fair. Thank thee, friend Giles—and here’s towards 
thine.—I promise thee, had things gone as we proposed, 
thou shouldst have had one half of what I was worth, 
to the utmost farthing. 

Giles. Why, to be sure, Master Fairfield, I am not 
the less obligated to your good will; but as to that 
matter, had I married, it should not have been for the 
lucre of gain; but if I do like a girl, do you see, I do 
like her; ay, and I’ll take her, saving respect, if she 
had not a second petticoat. 

Fair. Well said—where love is, with a little industry, 
what have a young couple to be afraidof? And, by 
the lord Harry, for all that’s past, I cannot help think- 
ing we shall bring our matters to bear yet—young 
women, you know, friend Giles—— 

Giles. Why, that’s what I’ve been thinking with my- 
self, Master Fairfield. 

Fair. Come, then, mend thy draught.—Deuce take 
me if I Jet it drop so—but, in any case, don’t you go to 
make yourself uneasy. 

Giles. Uneasy, Master Fairfield ; what good would 
that do ?—For sarten, seeing how things were, I should 
have been glad had they gone accordingly ; but if they 
change, ’tis no fault of mine, you know. 


AIR.—GILEs. 
Zooks! why should I sit down and grieve ? 
No caseso hard, there mayn’t be had 
Some med’cine to relieve. 
Here’s what masters all disasters: 
With a cup of nut-brown beer, 
Thus my drooping thoughts I cheer : 
If one pretty damsel fail me, 
From another I may find 
Return more kind ; 
What a murrain, then, should ail me! 
All girls are not of a mind. 
D2 
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He’s a child that whimpers for a toy ; 
So here’s to thee, honest boy. [Eait, er 


Enter Lornp AIMWORTH, L. 

Fair. (R.) O the goodness, his lordship’s honour— 
you are come into a litter’d place, my noble sir—the 
arm-chair—will it please your honour to repose you on 
this, till a better— 

Lord A, (u.) Thank you, miller, there’s no occasion 
. for either.—I only want to speak a few words to you, 
and have company waiting for me without. 

Fair. (c.) Without—won’t their honours favour my 
poor hovel so far— 

Lord A, (c.) No, miller, let them stay where they 
are,—I find you are about marrying your daughter—lI 
know the great regard my mother had for her; and am 
satisfied that nothing but her sudden death could have 
prevented her leaving her a handsome provision. 

Fair. Dear, my lord, your noble mother, you, and 
all your family, have heaped favours on favours on my 
poor child. 

Lord A, Whatever has been done for her she has 
fully merited— 

Fair. Why, to be sure, my lord, she is a very good 
girl, 

Lord A. Poor old man—but those are tears of satis- 
faction—Here, Master Fairfield, to bring matters to a 
short conclusion, here is a bill of a thousand pounds. 
—Portion your daughter with what you think conve- 
nient of it. 

Fair, A thousand pounds, my lord! Pray excuse me: 
excuse me, worthy sir; too much has been done al- 
ready, and we have ne pretensions— 

Lord A. T insist upon your taking it.—-Put it up, and 
say no more. 

Fair. Well, my lord, if it must be BO but indeed, 
indce:!— 

Lord A. In this Tonly fulfil what f am v'satisfied would 
please my mother. As to myself, I shall take upon me 
all the expenses of Patty’s wedding, and have already 
given orders about it. 

Fair. Alas, sir, you are too good, tuo generous : but 
I fear we shall not be able to profit of your kind inten- 
tions, unless you will condescend to speak a little to 
Patty. , 

Lard. A. How speak i 

Fair, Why, my lord, I thought we ‘had sei well 
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ordered all things concerning this marriage; but all on 
a sudden the girl has taken it into her head not to have 
the farmer, and declares she will not marry at all,— 
But | know, my lord, she'll, pay great respect to any 
thing you say; and if you'll but lay your commands on 
her to marry him, I’m sure she’}} do it. 

Lord A. Who, | lay my commands on her ? 

Fair. Yes, pray, my lord, do; Vil send her in to 
you, and I humbly beg you will tell her you insist upon 
it, my lord, and speak alittle angry to her. [A#yit, r. 

Lord A, Master Fairfield! What can be the mean- 
ing ofthis 7—Refuse to marry the farmer! How, why? 
— My heartis thrown in an agitation; while every step 
I take, serves but to lead me into new perplexities. 


Enter Patry, R. 


I came hither, Patty, in consequence of our conversa- 
tion this morning, to render your change of state as 
agreeable and happy as I could: but your father tells 
me you have fallen out with the farmer ; has any thing 
happened since I saw you last to alter your good opi- 
nion of him? 

Pat. No, my lord, I am in the same opinion with re- 
gard to to the farmer now as I always was. 

Lord A, 1 thought, Patty, you loved him; you told 
me— 

Pat. My lord ! s 

Lord A. Well, no matter—It seems I have been mis- 
taken in that particular—Possibly your affections are 
engaged elsewhere ; let me but know the man that can 
make you happy, and I swear— 

Pat. Indeed, my lord, you take too much trouble upon 
my account. 

Lord A. Perhaps, Patty, you love somebody so much 
beneath you, you are ashamed to own it; but your 
esteem confers a value wheresoever it is placed: I was 
too harsh with you this morning; our inclinations are 
not in our own power; they master the wisest of us. 

Pat, Pray, pray, my lord, talk not to me in this 
style: consider me as one destined by birth and fortune 
to the meanest condition and offices. Let me conquer 
a heart where pride and vanity have usurped an impro- 
per rule: and learn to know myself. 

Lord A. Or possibly, Patty, you love some one as 
much above you, you are afraid to own it.—If so, be 
his rank what it will, he is to be envied; for the love 
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of a woman of virtue, beauty, and senti:nent, docs ho- 
nour to a monarch—What means that downcast look, 
those tears, those blushes? Dare you not confide in me ? 
-~Do you think, Patty, you have a friend in the world 
would sympathize with you more sincerely than 1? 

Pat, What shall I answer? [Aside.|—No, my lord; 
you have ever treated me with a kindness, a generosity 
of which none but minds like yonrs are capable: you 
have been my instructor, my adviser, my protector: but, 
“my lord, you have been too good: when Bur superiors 
forget the distanee between us, we are sometimes led to 
forget it too: had you been less condescending, perhaps 
Yo had been happier. 

Lord A. And have f Patty, have I made you unhappy ; 
I, who would sacrifice my own felicity to secure yours ? 

Pat. 1 beg, my lord, you will suffer me to be gone: 
only believe me sensible of all your favours, though 
unworthy of the smallest. 

Lord A. How, woworthy 7—You merit every thing ; 
my respect, my esteem, my friendship, and my love !-~ 
Yes, | repeat, Tavow it: your beauty, your modesty, 
your understanding, have made a conquest of my heart. 
But what a world do we live in! that while I own this, 
while I own a passion for you, founded on the justest. 
the noblest basis, T must at the same time confess the 
fear of that world, its taunts, its reproaches. 

Pat. Ah, sir, think better of the creature you have 
raised, than to suppose I ever entertained a hope tend- 
ing to your dishonour: would that be a return for the 
favours I have received ; 1 am unfortunate, my lord, but 
not criminal. 

Lord A, Patty, we are both unfortunate: for my own 
part, 1 know not what to say to you, or what to propose 
to myself, 

Pat. Then, my lord, ’tis mine to act as Loughts; yet 
while I am honoured with a place in your esteem, ima- 
gine me not insensible of so high a distinction, or ca- 
pable of lightly turning my thoughts towards another. 

Lord A. How cruel is my situafion!—U am_ here, 
Patty, to command you to marry the man who has given 
you so much uneasiness. ie 

Pat. My lord, Lam convinced it is for your credit 
and my safety it should be so: [ hope I have not so ill 
profited by the lessons of your noble mother, but I 
shall be able to do my duty, wherever Fam called to it: 
this will be my #¥st support; time, no -teflection, will 
complete the work. a 
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AIR—Patry. 


Cease, oh, cease to overwhelm me 
With excess of bounty rare ; 
What am 1? What have 1, tell me, 
To deserve your meanest care ? 
’Gainst our fate in vain’s resistance, 
Let me then no grief disclose ; 
But, resign’d at humble distance, 
Offer vows for your repose. [ Exit, R 


Enter Str Harry Sycamore, THeoposia, and 
GILES, L. 


Sir H. (1.) No justice of peace, no bailiffs, no head- 
borough? 

Lord A, (r.c.) What's the matter, Sir Harry? 

Sir H. The matter, my lord—while 1 was examining 
the construction of the mill without, for Ihave some 
small notion of mechanics, Miss Sycamore had like io 
have been run away with by a gipsy man. 

Theo. (t.) Dear papa, how can you talk so? Did not 
{ tell you it was at my own desire the poor, fellow went 
to show me the canal? 

Sir H. Hold your tongue, miss. YT don’t know any 
business you had to let him come near you at all: we 
have stayed so long too: your mamma gave us but half 
an hour, and she'll be frightened out of her wits— 
shell think some accident has happeved to me, 

Lord A. Vil wait upon you when you please. 

Sir H. O! but, my ford, here’s a poor fellow; it 
scems his mistress has conceived some disgust against 
him: pray has her father spoke to you to intcrpose 
your authority in his behalf? 

Giles. (u.) If his lordship’s honour would be so kind, 
I would acknowledge the favor as far as in me lay. 

Sir H. Let me speak—[Vakes Lorp Aimwortn 
aside.] A word or two in your lordship’s ear. 
[ They confer in the back ground. 

Theo. Well, 1 do like this gipsy scheme prodigious- 
ly, if we can but pul it into execution as happily as we 
have contrived it. 


Re-enter Parry, R. 


So, my dear Patty, you see Iam come to recurn your 
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visit very soon; but this is only a call en passant —will 
you be at home after dinner ? 

Pat. Certainly, madam, whenever you condescend 
to honour me so far: but it is what I cannot expect, 

Theo. O fie, why not— 

Giles. Your servant, Miss Patty. 

Pat, Farmer, your servant. 

Sir H. Here, vou goodman delver, [have done your 
business: my lord has spoke and your fortune’s made: 
athousand pounds at present, and better things to come 3 
his lordship says he will be your friend. 

Giles. Ido hope, then, Miss Pat will make all up. 

Sir H. Miss Pat make up; stand out of the way, 
I'll make itup. (Lorn A. and Sir H. come forward. 


QUINTETTO.—Sir Harry Sycamore, Lorp Aim- 
worTtH, Patty, Giies, and THEODOSIA, 


Sir H. The quarrels of lovers, adds me! they’re a 
jest 5 
Gone hither, ye blockhead, come hither, 
S6 now let us leave them together. 
Lord A. Farewell. then! 
Pat. For ever! 
Giles. I vow and protest, 
*T was kind of his honour, 
To gain thus upon her; 
We're so much beholden it can’t be exprest. 
Theo. T feel something here, 
) *Twixt hoping and fear: 
Haste, haste, friendly night, 
To shelter our flight —— 


oe A.) 4 thousand distractions are rending my breast. 
Pat, Oh mercy, 
Giles. Oh dear! 
Sir H. Why, miss, will you mind when you're spoke 
to or not? | 
Must [ stand in waiting, 
While you’re here a prating ? 
Lord A. 


Theo. May every felicity fall to your Jot! 


Giles. She court’sies !—Look there, 
What a shape, what an air !— 
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All, How happy | how wretched ! how tir'd am 1! 
Your lordship’s obedient 3. your servant, good 
bye. 


{ kxeunt Sir Wi. THE. and Lonp A. vc. Parry and 
Gives, R. 


¢ END OF ACT II. 


ACT III. 
SCENE [.—A Room in Lord Aimworth’s lfouse. 


Enter Lorn Aimwortn, Sir Harry, and Lany Syca- 
MORE, R. 


Lady S. (c.) A wretch! a vile inconsiderate wretch ! 
couing of such a race as nine; and having an example 
like me before her! 

Lord A. (u c.) 1 beg, madam, you will not disquiet 
yourself: you are told here, thet a gentleman lately 
arrived from London has been about the place to-day ; 
that he has disguised himself Jike a gipsy, come hither, 
and had some conversation with your daughter; you 
are even told, that there is a design formed for their 
going off together ; but possibly there might be a mis- 
take in this. 

Sir H. (1.) Ay, but my lord, the lad tells us the gen- 
tleman’s name: we have seen the giosies ; and we know 
she has had a hankering. 

Lady 8. Sir Harry, my dear, why will you put in 
vour word, when you hear others speaking. I protest. 
my lord, I'm in such confusion, | know not what to say ; 
Tcan hardly support myself. 

Lord A. This gentleman, it seems, is at a little inn at 
the bottom of the hill. 

Sir H. | wish it was possible to have a file of mus- 
queteers, my lord; { could head them inyself, being in 
the militia ; and we could go and seize him directly. 

Lord A, Softly, my dear sir; Jet us proceed with a 
little less violence in this matter, I beseech you. We 
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should first see the young lady—Where is Miss Syca- 
more, madam ? 

Lady 8. Really, my lord, I don’t know. I saw her 
gointo the garden about a quarter of an hour ago, from 
our chamber window. 

Sir H]. Into the garden! Perhaps she has got an 
inkling of our being informed on this affair, and is gone 
to throw herself into the pond. Despair, my lord, makes 
girls do terrible things. ‘Twas but the Wednesday 
before we Jeft London, that I saw, taken out of Rosa- 
mond’s Pond, in St. James’s Park, as likely a young 
woman as ever you would desire to set your eyes on, in 
a new callimancoe petticoat, anda pair of silver buckles 
in her shoes. 

Lord A. \ hope there is no danger of any such fatal 
accident hapvening at present; but will you oblige me, 
Sir larry ? 

Sir H. Surely, my lord. 

Lord A, Will you commit the whole direction of this 
affair to my prudence ? 

Sir H. My dear, you hear what his lordship says. 

Lady §. Indeed, my lord, I am se much ashamed, I 
don’t know what to answer ; the fault of my daughter. 

Lord A. Don’t mention it, madam, the fault has 
been mine, who have been innocently the occasion of 
a young lady’s transgressing a point of duty and de- 
corum, which otherwise she would never have violated. 
But if you, and Sir Harry, will walk in and repose 
yourselves, I hope to settle every thing to the general 
Satisfaction. . 

Lady S. Come in, Sir Harry [ Exit, v. 

Lord A. 1 am sure, my good friend, had I known 
that [ was doing a violence to Miss Sycamore’s incli- 
nations, in the happiness that I proposed to myself— 

Sir H. My lord, ’tis all a case—My grandfather, by 
his mother's side, was a very sensible man—he was 
elected knight of the shire in five successive parliaments, 
and died high sheriff of his county—a man of fine parts, 
fine talents, and one of the inost curiousest docker of 
horses in all England (but that he did only now and 
then for his amusement). And he used to say, my lord, 
that the female sex were good for nothing but to bring 
forth children, and breed disturbances. 

Lord A. The ladies were very little obliged to your 
ancestor, Sir Harry: but for my part, I have a more 
favourable opinion— | 
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Lady S. { Without, v.| Sir Harry! Sir Harry ! 
Sir H. You are in the wrong, my lord: with sub- 
mission, you are really in the wrong. [ Brit, v. 


Enter FAIRFIELD, R. 


Lord A. How now, Master Fairfield, what brings 
you here? 

Fair. 1 am come, my lord to thank you for your 
bounty to me and my daughter this morning, and most 
humbly to entreat your lordship to receive it at our 
hands again. 

Lord A. Ay—why, what’s the matter? 

Fair. I don’t know, my lord: it seems your gene- 
rosity to my poor girl has been noised about the neigh- 
bourhood; and some evil-minded people have put it 
into the young man’s head that was to marry her, that 
you never would have made her a present so much 
above her deserts and expectations, if it had not been 
upon some naughty account: now, my lord, 1 am a poor 
man ’tis true, and a mean one; but | and my father, 
and my father’s father, have lived tenants upon your 
lordship’s estate, where we have always been known 
for honest mens and it shall never be said that Fair- 
field, the miller, became rich in his old days, by the 
wages of his child’s shame. 

. Lord A. What then, Master Fairfield, do you be- 
ieve— 

Fair. No, my lord, no, heaven forbid: but when I 
consider the sum, it is too much for us; it is indeed, 
my lord, and enough to make bad folks talk: besides, 
my poor girl is greatly altered; she used to be the life 
of every place she came into; but since her being at 
home, I have seen nothing from her but sadness and 
watery eyes. 

Lord A. The farmer then refuses to marry Patty, 
notwithstanding their late reconciliation ? 

Fair. Yes, my lord, he does indeed; and has made 
a wicked noise, and used us ina very base manner; I 
did not think farmer Giles would have been so ready 
to believe such a thing of us. 

Lord A. Well, Master Fairfield, I will not press on 
you a donation, the rejection of which does you so 
much credit; you may take my word, however, that 
your fears upon this occasion are entirely groundless: 
but this is not enough; as 1 have been the means of 
losing your daughter one husband, it is but just I should 
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get, her another; and, since the farmeris so scrupu- 
lous, there is a young man in the house here, whom I 
have some influence over, and I dare say he will be, less 
squeamish. 

Fuir. To be sure, my lord, you have, in all honest 
ways, a right to dispose of me and mine as you think 
proper. 

Lord A, Go then immediately, and bring Patty hi- 
ther; I shall oot be easy till [have given you entire 
Satisfaction. But, stay and take a letter, which I am 
stepping into my study to write: I'll order a chaise to 
be got ready, that you may go back and forward with 
greater expedition. [Exit FAIRFIELD, R, 


AIR.—Lorp AIMWORTH. 


Let me fly—hence, tyrant fashion ! 
Teach to servile minds your law ; 

Curb in them each gen’rous passion, 
Ev’ry motion keep in awe. 


Shall I, in thy trammels going, 
Quit the idol of my heart ; 
While it beats, all fervent, glowing ? 
With my life Pl sooner part. [ Erit, v. 


SCENE II.—A_ Village. 
Enter Rarpn, k. Fanny following. 


Fan. Ralph. Ralph ! 

Ralph. What do you want with me, ch? 

Fan. Lord, 1 never knowed such a man as you are, 
since | com’d into the world; a body can’t speak to 
you, but you falls straightways into a passion: I fol- 
lowed you up from the house, only you run so, there 
was no such a thing as overtaking you, and I have 
beer. waiting there at the back door ever so long. 

Ralph. Well, and now you may go and wait at the 
fore door, if you like it: but I forewarn you and your 
gang not to keep lurking about our mill any longer ; 
for if you do, Vl send the constable after you, and have 
you, every mother’s skin, clapt into the county goal : 
you are such a pack of thieves, one can’t hang so much 
asaragto dry for yous it was but the other day that 
a couple of them came into our kitchen to beg a hand- 
ful of dirty flour, to make them cakes, and before the 
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wench could turn about, they had whipped off three 
brass candlesticks and a pot-lid. 

Fan. Well, sure it was not I. 

Ralph. Then you know, that old rascal that you call 
father, the last time I catch’d him laying snares for the 
hares, § told him I'd inform the gamekeeper, and Vl 
expose all— 

Fan. Ah, dear Ralph, don’t be angry with me. 

Ralph. Yes. Y will be angry with you—what do you 
come nigh me for?—You sha’nt touch me—There’s 
the skirt of my coat, and if you do but lay a finger on 
it, my lord’s bailiff is here in the court, and Vil call 
him and give you to him. 

Fan. Uf you'll forgive me, (711 go down on my knees. 

Ralph. Ltell you L won’t—No, no, follow your geh- 
tleman, or go live upon your old fare, crows and 
polecats, and sheep that die of the rot: pick the dead 
fowl off the dunghills, and quench your thirst in the 
next ditch, ‘tis the fittest liquor to wash down such 
dainties—skulking about from barn to barn, and lying 
upon wet straw, on commons, and in green Janes—go 
and be whipt from parish to parish, as you used to be, 

Fan. How can you talk so unkind. 

Ralph. And see whether you will get what will keep 
you as I did, by telling of fortunes, and coming with 
pillows under your apron, among the young farmers 
wives, to make believe you area breeding, with the 
Lord Almighty bless you, sweet mistress, you cannot 
tell how soon it may be your own case. You know I 
am acquainted with all your tricks—and how you turn 
nt the whites of your eyes, pretending you were struck 
blind by thunder and lightning. 

Fan. Pray don’t be angry Ralph. 

Ralph. Yes, but I will though: spread your cob- 
webs to catch flies ; I am an old wasp, and don’t value 
them a button 


AIR —-RALPH. 


When you meet a tender creature, 
Neat in limb and fair in feature ; 
Full of kindness and good nature, 
Prove as kind again to she; 

Happy mortal to possess her, 

In your bosom warm and press her, 
Morning, noon, and night caress her, 
And be fond as fond can be. 


* 
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But if one you meet that s frow-ard, 

Saucy, jilting, and untow-ard, 

Should you act the whining coward, 

"Tis to mend her ne'er the wit: 

Nothing’s tough enough to bind her ; 

Then agog when once you find her, 

Let her go and never mind her ; 

Heart alive you're fairly quit. 
[| krit, w. 
Fan. I wish I had a draught of water. I don’t know 

what’s come over me: [have no more strength than a 
babe; a straw would fling me down.—He has a heart 
as hard as any parish officer! I don’t doubt now but he 
would stand by and see me whipt himself: and we shall 
all be whipt, and all through my means -—The devil 
ran away with the gentleman, and his twenty guineas 
too, for leading me astray: if [ had known Ralph 
would have taken it so, T would have hanged myself 
before I would have said a word—but I thought he had 
no more gall than a pigeon. 


AIR—Fanny. 


O! what a simpleton was I, 
To make my bed at such a rate! 
Now fay thee down, vain fool and ery 
Thy truelove seeks another mate. 


No tears alack, 
Will call hiin back. 
No tender words his heart allure ; 
T could bite 
My tongue through spite. — 
Some plague bewitch’d me that’s for sure. 
Exit, 1. 


SCENE II.—A Room in Fairfield’s House. 


Enter Gives, rR. followed by Parry and Tueoposia. 


Giles. (R.) Why, what the plague’s the matter with 
you? What do you scold at me for? Iam sure I did 
not say an uncivil word, as I know of: I’ll be judg’d 
by the young lady if I did. 

Pat. (c.) ’Tis.very well, farmer, all I desire is, that 
you will leave the house: you see my father is not at 
home at present ; when he is, if you have any thing to 
say, you know where to come. : 

Giles. Enough said; I don’t want to stay in th 
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house, not I, and I don’t much care if 1 had never 
cone into it. 

Theo. For shame, farmer ! Down on your knees, and 
beg Miss Fairfield’s pardon for the outrage you have 
been guilty of. | 

Giles. Beg pardon, wiss, for what? Ivod, that's well 
enough: why I] am my own master, beant 17—If I 
have no mind to marry, there’s no harm in that, [ hope: 
"tis only changing hands.—’Phis morning she would not 
have me, and now I won't have she. 

Pat, Have you! Heavens and earth! [ would prefer 
a state of beggary a thousand times beyond any thing 
I could enjoy with you: and be assured if ever | was 
seemingly consenting to such a sacrifice, nothing should 
have compelled me to it but the cruelty of my situation. 

Giles. O, as for that 1 believes yous; but you see 
the gudgeon would not bite, as I told you a bit agone, 
you know; we farmers never Jove to reap what we 
don’t sow. 

Pat. You brutish fellow, how dare you talk— 

Giles. So, now sh-’s in her tantrums again, and ali 
for no manner of yearthly thing. 

Pat But be assured my lord will punish you severely 
for daring to make free with his name. 

Giles. Who made free with it? Did I ever mention 
my lord? ’Tis a cursed lie. 

Theo. Bless me, farmer! 

Giles. Why it is, miss; and Pll make her prove her 
words. Then, what does she mean by being punished ? 
Tam not afraid of nobody, nor beholding to nobody, 
that 1 know of; while I pays my rent, my money, [ 
believe, is as good as another’s: ’egad, if it goes there, 
1 think there be those deserve to be punished more than I. 

Pat. Was there ever so unfortunate a creature, pur- 
sued as T am by distresses and vexations. 

Theo. My dear Patty—See, farmer, you have thrown 
her into tears. 

Giles. Why then Jet her cry. [ Exit, v. 

Theo. Pray be comforted. 


AIR.—PatTry, 


Oh leave me in pity! The falsehood I scorn ; 
For slander the bosom untainted defies : 
But rudeness and insult are not to be borne. 
Though offer’d by wretches we've sense to despise. 
VEzit Tueoposia, B. 
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Of woman defenceless how cruel the fate! 
Pass ever so cautious, so blameless her way, 
I}l nature and envy lurk always in wait, 
And innocence falls to their fury a prey. [ Ferit, R. 


Re-enter TuEeoposia with MERVIN, R. 


Theo. You are a pretty gentleman, are not you, to 
suffer a lady to be at a rendezvous before you ? 

Mer. Difficulties, my dear, and dangers—Nonce of the 
company had two suits of apparel; so I was obliged to 
purchase a rag of one, and a tatter from another, at the 
expence of ten times the sum they would fetch at the 
paper-mill. 

Theo. Well, where are they ? 

Mer. Here, in this bundle: and though I say it, a 
very decent habiliment, if you have art enough t8 stick 
the parts together: I’ve been watching till the coast was 
clear to bring them to you. 

Theo. Let me see—Vil slip into this closet and equip 
myself—All here is in such confusion, there will no 
notice be taken. 

Mer. Do so; Ull take care nobody shall interrupt you 
in the progress of your metamorphosis—[ Goes into @ 
closet|—-and if you are not tedious, we may walk off 
without being seen by any one. , 

Theo. [ Within.) Ha, ha, ha! What a concourse af 
atoms are here! though, as I live, they are a great deal 
better than I expected. 

Mer. Well, pray make haste; and don’t imagine 
yourself at your toilette now, where mode prescribes 
two hours for what reason would scarce allow three 
minutes. 

Theo. Have patience; the outward garmegt is on 
already ; and I'jl assure you a very good stuff, only a 
little the worse for the mending. 

Mer, Imagine it embroidery, and consider it as your 
wedding suit. Come, how far have you got? 

Thea, Stay; you don’t consider there’s some contri- 
vance necessary. Here goes the apron, flounced and 
furbelow’d witha witness. Alas! alas! it has no strings! 
What shall I do? Come, no matter: a couple of pins 
will serve. And now the cap—oh, mercy ! here's a hole 
in the crown of it large enough to thrust my head 
through. | 

Mer. That you'll hide with your straw hat; or if you 
should not— What, not ready yet? 
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Theo. One minute more— Yes, now the work s accom 
plished. [Comes out of the closet disguised. 


Re-enter Gives with FairFiep, v. 


Mer. Plague, here's somebody coming. 

[Relires buck with TnEonosta. 

Fair. As to the past, farmer, ‘tis past; I bear no 
malice for any thing thou hast said. 

Giles. Why, Master Fairfield, you do know I had a 
great regard for Miss Patty ; but when I came to con- 
sider all in all, I finds as how it is not advisable to 
change my condition yet awhile. 

Fair. Friend Giles, thou art in the right; marriage 
is a serious point, and can’t be considered too warily. 
Ha! who have we here? Shall ¥ never keep.my house 
clear of these vermin? Look to the goods there, and 
give me ahorsewhip. By the lord Harry, VU make an 
example. Come, here, lady Lightfingers, let me see 
what thou hast stolen. 

Mer. Hold, miller, hold. 

Fair. O gracious goodness! sure I know this face— 
miss—young madam Sycamore. Mercy heart, bere’s a 
disguise ! 

Theo. Discovered ! 

Mer. Miller, let me speak to you. 

Theo, What ill fortune is this ! 

Giles. 11) fortune—miss! I think there be nothing 
but crosses and misfortuncs of one kind or other. 

{ Goes back. 

Fair. Money to me, sir! not for the worlds; you 
want no friends but what you havealready. Lack-a-day, 
lack-a-day, see how luckily 1 came ins; I believe you 
are the gentleman to whom [ am charged to give this, on 
the part of my Lord Aimworth. Bless you, dear sir, go 
up to his honour with my young lady: there is a chaise 
waiting at the door to carry you-—-I and my daughter 
will take another way. [ Hrit, Rr. 

Mer. Pr’ythee read this letter, aud tell me what you 
think of it. | 

Theo, Heavens! ‘tis a letter from Lord Aimworth! 
We are betrayed. 

Mer. By what means I know not. | 

Theo. 1 am so frightened and flurried, that I have 
scarce strength enough to read it. 

[ Reads. | *‘ Sir,—It is with the greatest concern 1 find 
that | have been unhappily the occasion of giving some 
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uneasiness to you and Miss Sycamore ; be assured, had 
1 been apprised of your prior pretensions, and the young 
lady's disposition in your favour, I should have been the 
last person to interrupt your felicity. Ubeg, sir, you 
will do me the favour to come up to my house, where I 
have already so far settled matters, as to be able to 
assure you, that every thing will go entirely to your 
salisfaction.”’ 

Mer. Well, what do you think of it?—Shall we go to 
the castle ? 

Theo. By all means: and in this very trim; to show 
what we are capable of doing, if my father and mother 
had not come to reason, 

[Hreunt Mervin and THEODOSIA, R. 

Giles. [| Advances.} So, there goes a couple!  Teod, 
I believe Old Nick has got among the people in these 
parts. This is as queer a thing as ever I heard cf. 
Master Fairfield and Miss Patty, it seems, are gone to 
the castle too; where, by what I larns from Ralph in the 
mill, my lord has promised to get her a husband among 
the servants. Now in case the wind sets in that 
corner, [ have been thinking with myself who the plague 
it can be: there are no unmarried men in the family, that 
I do know of, excepting little Bob, the postillion, and 
master Jonathan, the butler, and he’s a matter of sixty 
or seventy years old. Ill be shot if it beant little Bob. 
Icod, Pll take the way to the castle as well as the rest ; 
for Vd fain see how the nail do drive. It is well [ had 
wit enough to discern things, and a friend to advise 
with, or else she would have fallen to my lot. But 
have got a surfeit of going a courting ; and burn me if 
I won't live a bachelor; for when all comes to all, I see 
nothing but ill blood and quarrels among folk when 
they are married. 

AIR.—GIL Es, 


Then hey for a frolicsome life ! 
PH ramble where pleasures are rife ; 
Strike up with the free hearted lasses, 
And never think more of a wife. 
Plague on it, men are but asses, 
To run after noise and strife. 
Had we been together buckl’d, 
“*T would have prov’d a fine affair ; 
Dogs would have bark’d at the cuckole¢, 
And boys, pointing, cry'd--Look there ! 
. [ Exit, a 
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SCENE 1V.—A Grand Apartment in Lord Aim- 
worth’s House, opening to a View of the Garden, 


Enicy Lorp Aimwortn, Fairrieip, Parry, and 
RALPH, R. 


Lord A. (c.) Thus, Master Fairfield, I hope I have 
fully satistied you with regard to the falsity of the 
imputation thrown upon your daughter and me. 

Fair. (R. c.) My lord, | am very well content; 
pray do not give yourself the trouble of saying any 
more, 

Ralph. No, my lord, you need not say any more. 

Fair. Hold your tongue, sirrah. [Racpn stands r. 

Lord A. lam sorry, Patty, you have had this mor- 
tification. 

Pat. (c ) 1 am sorry, my lord, you have been 
troubled about it. 

Fair. Well, come. children, we will not take up his 
honour’s time any longer; let us be going towards 
home—Heaven prosper your lordship; the prayers of 
me and my family shall always attend you. 

[Fair. and Parry going R. 

Lord A, Miller, come back— Patty, stay— 

Fair. (c.) Has your lordship any thing further to 
command us? 

Lord A. (t. c.) Why yes, Master Fairfield, t have 
a word or two still to say to you—In short, though 
you are satisfied in this affair, Iam not; and you seein 
to forget the promise I made you, that, since | have 
heen the means of losing your daughter one husband, f 
would find her another, 

Fair. Your honour is to do as you please. 

Lord A. What siy you, Patty, will you accept of a 
husband of my choosing ? 

Pat. (c.) My lord, I have no determination; you are 
the best judge how I ought to act; whatever you com 
mand, I shall obey. 

Lord A. Then, Patty, there is but one person T can 
offer you; and I wish, for your sake, he was more de- 
serving—Take me. 

Pat. Sir! 

Lord A. From this moment our interests are one, as 
our hearts ; and no earthly power shall ever divide us. 

Fair. O, the gracious! Patty—my lord—Did I hear 
right ?—You, sir, you marry a child of mine. 

Lord A, Yes, my honest old man, in me you behold 
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the husband designed for your daughter; and 1 am 
happy, that by standing in the place of fortune, who 
has alone been wanting to her, I shall be able to sct 
her merit in a light where its lustre will be rendered 
conspicuous. : 

Fair. But good, Noble Sir, pray consider, don’t go 
to put upon a silly old man: my daughter is unworthy 
—Paity, child, why don t you speak ? 

Pat. What can I say, father? what auswer to such 
unlook’d for, such unmerited, such unbounded gene- 
resity ? 

Ralph. [Comes suddenly to Patrtry.] Down on your 
knees, and fall a crying. 
| Racpn ts checked by Fairrirxiy, and they retire back. | 

Pat. Yes, sir, as my father says, consider—your 
noble friends, your relations—It must not, cannot be. 

Lord A. It must and shall—Friends! relations 

from henceforth | have none, that willnot acknowledge 
you; and | am sure, when they become acquainted 
with your perfections, they will rather admire the jus- 
tice of my choice, than wonder atits singularity. 


DUET.—Lorp AimwortH and Patty. 


Lord A. My life, my joy, my blessing, 
In thee cach grace possessing, 
All must my choice approve. 
Pat. To you my all is owing ; 
O! take a heart o’erflowing 
With gratitude and love. 


Lord A. Thus unfolding, 
Thus beholding, 
Both. One to my soul so dear; 


Can there be pleasures greater? 
Can there be bliss completer ? 
"Tis too much to bear. 
[FairrieLtp and Raipu come down. 


Enter Str Harry, Lapy Sycamorg, Treoposia, and 
MERV:IN, L. 


Sir H. Well, we have followed your lorasnip’s 
counsel, and made the best of a had market; so, my 
lord, please.to know our son-in-law that is to be. 

Lord A You do me a great deal of honour: 1 wish 
you joy, sir, with all my heart. And now, Sir Harry 
give me leave to introduce to you a new relation of 
wine—This, sir, js shortly to be my wife. 
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Sir H. My lord! 

Lady S. Your Jordship’s wife ? 

Lord A. Yes, madam, 

Lady S. And why so, my lord ? 

Lord A. Why, faith, ma’am, because {L can’t live 
happy without her: and I think she has too many 
umiable, too many estimable qualities to meet with a 
worse fate. 

Sir H. Well, but you are a peer of the realm; you 
will have all the fleerers. 

Lord A. t know very well the ridicule that may be 
thrown on a tord’s marrying a miller’s daughter; and 
1 own with blushes, it has for some time had too great 
weight with me; but we should marry to please our- 
selves, not other people ; and, on mature consideration, 
I can see no reproach justly merited by raising a de 
Serving woman to a station she is capable of adorning, 
let her birth be what it will. 

Sir H, Why, ’tis very true, my lord, I once knew 
a gentleman that married his cook-maid ; he was a re- 
lation of my own—You remember fat Margery, my 
lady. She was a very good sort of woman, indeed she 
was, and made the best suet dumplings I ever tasted. 

Lady S. Will you never learn, Sir Harry, to guard 
your expressions ?—Well, but give me leave, my lord, 
to say a word to you.—There are other ill conse- 
quences attending such an alliance. 

Lord A. One of them I suppose is, that I, a peer, 
should be obliged to call this good old miller, father- 
in-law. But where’s the shame in that? He is as 
good as any lord in being a man; andif we dare sup- 
pose a lord that is not an honest man, he is, in my 
opinion, the more respectable character. Come, Master 
Fairfield, give me your.hand; from henceforth you 
have done working: we will pull down your mill, and 
build you a house in the place of it; and the money 
] intended for the portion of your daughter, shall now 
be laid out in purchasing a commission for your son. 

Ralph. What, my lord, will you make me a captain? 

Lord A. Ay, a colonel, if you deserve it. ; 

Ralph. Then ll keep Fan. [ Aside. 


Enter GILES, L. 


Giles. Ods bobs, where am I running—I beg pardon 
for my audacity. | 
Ralph. (Runs across to 1.) Hip, farmer, come back, 
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mon, come back—Sure iny lord’s going to warry sister 
himself, feythers’ to have a fine house, and I’m to bea 
captain. [Strats over to R. 

Lord A. Ho, Master Giles, pray walk in; here isa 
lady who, I dare say, will be glad to see you, and give 
orders that you shall always be made welcome. 

Raiph. (r.) Yes, farmer you'll alwavs be welcome 
in the kitchen. 

Lord A. What, have you nothing to say to your old 
acquaintance—Come, pray let the farmer salute you—- 
May, a kiss—I insist upon it. 

Sir H. Ha, ha, ha—hem! 

Lady S. Sir Harry, I am ready to sink at the mon- 
strousness of your behaviour. 

Lord A. Fie, Master Giles, don’t look so sheepish 3 
you and I were rivals, but not less friends at present, 
You have acted in this affair like an honest Englishman, 
who scorned even the shadow of dishonour, and thou 
shalt sit rent-free for a twelvemonth. 

Sir H. Come, shan’t we all salute—With your leave, 
my lord, VU— 

Lady S. Sir Harry ! 


FINALE. 


Lard A. Yield who will to form’s a martyr, 
While unaw’d by idle shame, 
Pride for happiness I barter, 
Heedless of the millions’ blame. 
Thus with love my arms I quarter } 
Women grac’d in nature's frame, 
Ev'ry privilege, by charter, 
Have a right from man to claim. 


Theo. Kas’d of doubts and fears presaging, 

What new joys within me rise: 

While mamma, her frowns assuaging, 
Dares no longer tyrannise. 

So long storms and tempests raging, 
When the blust’ring fury dies, 

Ah! how levely, how engaging, 
Prospects fair, and cloudless skies ! 


Sir H Dad, but this is wond’rous pretty, 
Singing each a roundelay ; 
And I'll mingle in the ditty, 
Though I scarce know what to say 
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Pat. 


Ralph. 


Giles. 


There’s a daughter brisk and witty ; 
Here’s a wife can wisely sway: 

Trust me, masters, "twere a pity, 
Not to let them have their way. 


My example is a rare one ; 
But the cause may be divin’d: 
Women want not merit—dare one 
Hope discerning men to find. 

QO! may cach accomplish’d fair one, 
Bright in person, sage in mind, 
Viewing my good fortune, share one 

Full as splendid, and as kind. 


Captain Ralph my lord will dub me, 
Soon [ll mount a huge cockade 3 
Mounseer shall powder, queue, and club me, 
’Gad, Pl be a roaring blade. 
If Fan should offer once to snub me, 
When in scarlet all array’d ; 
Or my feather dare to drub me, 
Frown your worst-——but who’s afraid 2 
Laugh’d at, slighted, circumvented, 
And expos'd for felks to see’t, 
“Tis as tho’f a man repented 
For his follies in a shect. 
But my wrongs go unresented, 
Since the fates have thought them meet: 
This good company contented, 
All my wishes are complete. 


THE END 


